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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AS HE FOUND IT—HIS LIFE AND LABOURS. 


It is precisely a century since this rare combination of scholar- 
ship and grace was removed from the Church below; and yet 
far from being on the wane, his name at this day stands as high 
perhaps in his own country, the classic land of biblical criti- 
cisin, as ever it did, and those who seldom concur in any thing 
else bear testimony alike to the merits of Bengel. While such 
scholars as Winer do homage to his philological attainments, 
the sweet odour of his expositions at Sabbath evening prayer- 
meetings perfumes the pages of Hengstenberg on the Revela- 
tion; and while his close walk with God, and the calm, clear 
elevation of soul which this imparted—though freely expressed 
in spiritual hymns and other exercises which none but the 
children of God can appreciate—are discernible in his critical 
writings only by that wnction which his countrymen are wont to 
style the mystic element, there is not a scholar in Germany who 
does not readily assign him the credit of being the first to detect 
among the manuscripts of the Greek 'Festament, over which he 
bent with rare interest and critical sagacity, a relationship 
in their characteristic readings, giving them the now-estab- 
lished name of families, and distinguishing these into the 
Asiatic and the African—the only classification which, after 
all the recensions since proposed, seems now in possession 
of the field. In this country, however, where a deeper sym- 
pathy with his peculiar cast of mind might be expected to 
exist, the number of those whose acquaintance with Bengel ~ 
goes much beyond the name is comparatively small. The high 
testimony borne to his immortal “ Gnomon” by Archdeacon 
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Hare, in his “ Mission of the Comforter,” the few gems from 
that casket which adorn some of our recent theological works, 
and the recommendation of it by some professors to their stu- 
dents, have probably helped to bring it anew into notice. The 
sale, indeed, of the third Tiibingen edition (1835-36), and the 
recent issue of a fourth from the same press, and with a Lon- 
don imprint (1850), evince the growing popularity of that work. 
But the obligations of the Christian world to this admirable 
man can be estimated only by those who have studied his life 
and writings in the light of the age to which they belong, and 
have observed with what elements of enduring value they are 
charged ; how amid the decaying formalisms of the Lutheran 
Church, the reactionary but unsteady pietism in which the 
breath of a new life was fondly hailed, and the incipient 
rationalism which sprang out of the exhausted remedy, Bengel 
steered his course, holding and teaching the faith of his Church 
without its wretched technicalities, diffusing around him the 
warmth of a living piety without the peculiarities of the pietis- 
tic school, and in the critical principles which he formed for 
himself, and advocated from the press, liberal even to suspicion, 
’ without a tincture of the new rationalism which was so soon to 
deluge theological Germany. 


Transition-periods in the history of the Church, such as that 
in which Bengel lived, while they are fraught with instruction 
to after times, are peculiarly trying to those whose lot is cast 
in them, and bring out in a strong light the character of such 
as take any prominent part in the business of them. We should 
not greatly err, for example, in tracing the accession of Ter- 
tullian in his later days to the Montanists in a good measure 
to the decaying supernaturalism of the Church piety, which in 
the third century had lost much of its apostolic simplicity and 
warmth—the Phrygian fervour of the new sect operating upon 
the fiery temperament and ascetic tendencies of the Cartha- 
ginian presbyter; and on the same principle, as Tertullian 
himself became ultimately more moderate, so his party in 
Africa melted away in the warmth of that great western lumi- 
nary which, rising at Hippo, soon provided within the Church 
what earnest piety had been seeking without it. The case of 
Grotius furnishes another illustration of the influence of times 
and circumstances upon the character and actions of public 
men. The growing leanings of that great man towards the 
Church of Rome in his old age—leanings which but for his 
death would probably have ripened into open secession—were 
doubtless only a development of character, under the influence 
of the malign atmosphere in which he had passed his, best days, 
that of a rapidly degenerating semi-pelagian party, and his 
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subsequent political connection with the court of France.* As 
for Bengel, he was no public man, in the usual sense of that 
term.. Nearly thirty years of his life were spent at Denken- 
dorf, a small town in Wiirtemburg, as a divinity tutor ; and 
though he was ultimately raised to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities in the Lutheran Church, his life to the last was 
quiet and unobtrusive,—nor was he known even to his own 
Church at large, save through his academic chair and his 
literary works. And yet, to apprehend at this time of day what 
Bengel was and what he did, some knowledge of the state of the 
Lutheran Church when he came upon the stage is indispen- 
sable. And as some of the facts of the following sketch are 
accessible to few, and they are pregnant with instruction inde- 
pendently of their bearing on the more immediate subject of 
this paper, we shall, even at the risk of limiting our space for 
the discussion of other topics, endeavour to place before our 
readers the singular elements which were successively deve- 
loped in the bosom of the Lutheran Church from the time 
when it obtained an independent footing till the birth of 
Bengel. 


Foremost among these elements, as first in time, must be 
placed dogmatic Lutheranism. For more than a century after 
the German Reformation was established, perhaps the most 
humiliating spectacle which Protestant Christendom pre- 
sented was to be seen in the favoured land of its birth. 
The history of the Lutheran Church during that period has 
yet to be written in our language, if indeed it be worth 
writing. The materials for it are scarcely to be had in this 
country. Hardly any of the works indispensable for it are to 
be found in our public libraries ; and even in Germany, though 
church histories are abundant, and monograms on almost every 
subordinate topic, it would be a matter of some difficulty to col- 
lect the materials from which these are drawn. Theyare intruth 
petrifactions. Yet even as fossil remains of an extinct period, 
a certain melancholy interest attaches to them, showing as 
they do how political devices and sectarian passions can jointly 
succeed in undoing, ynder pretext of maintaining and develop- 
ing, the noblest work of God. 

It was the misfortune of the German Church that the imper- 
fections of its two leading Reformers were too vividly stamped 
upon it. In the struggle with Rome, the lion of the Reforma- 
tion did the work of God to admiration. His stout heart was 
doubtless given him for that purpose. But in controversy 
with his fellow-Reformers about his unhappy sacramental 


* See his Letters, extracts from which will be found in Hallam’s Literature of Zu- 
rope, third edition, vol. ii., pp. 312-316, note. 
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crotchet, Luther showed the fierceness, with little or none of 
the generosity, of the lion. Witness the Marburg Conference, 
when his Hoc est corpus meum was rather flung in the face of 
his opponents than calmly weighed, when he refused Zwingle’s 
hand, though held out to him with tears, and when with 
bitter petulance he commended the magnanimous Zuricher, 
with Cicolampadius, and the whole Swiss party, to the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God.* As to Melancthon, whose services in 
the cause of the Reformation can hardly be over-estimated, 
besides being long under complete bondage to Luther on the 
subject of the Sacrament—as appears by the early editions of 
his Loci Communes, and his letters—he had himself strong 
traditional leanings, as his conduct in reference to the Interim 
too plainly showed, for years after his soul had been set free 
on the subject of justification and kindred truths.t Dread of 


* Niebubr makes a strong statement when he says, “ Luther took his stand upon 
tradition. He sketched out no new outline. He only cleansed it from what, accord- 
ing to his own notion of the original, were defacing additions. Hence sprang his doc- 
trine of the Eucharist.’”-—(Life and Letters of B. G. Niebuhr, 1852, vol. ii., p. 124.) 
But on the sacramental question, at least, beyond all doubt his original was tradition, 
and the touches which it received at his hand, instead of improving it, merely substi- 
tuted an unintelligible figment for a gross contradiction. 

+ His Letters—of which the completest and most beautiful collection is that of 
Bretschneider, in the Corpus Reformatorum, 4to, 1834, &c.—curiously illustrate the 
injurious influence of Latber over his gentle spirit for many years in regard to the 
Swiss Reformers and their views. On the 4th May 1527, for example, he wrote to 
Spalatin, “‘I have hardly any news to give you, but the arrival of many cartloads of 
books on the sacrament by Zwingle, GEcolampadius, and Bucer, now filling everylibrary . 
with profane and deadly attacks upon this one doctrine. They urge this single point 
as if piety depended upon no other doctrine. Zwingle has even written a threatening 
letter to Luther.”—(No. 440.) From Luther’s own description of this letter, charg- 
ing it with “ pride, calumny, doggedness, hatred, and all malice, though couched in the 
choicest terms,” it is easy to see how intense was the prejudice of our two Reformers 
at that time against the Swiss.—(Compare No. 525.) A few months before the Mar- 
burg Conference, Melancthon wrote to GEcolampadius himself (No. 598), expressing 
firmly his doctrine of the real presence, but in a style highly respectful. After this, how- 
ever, when Zwingle was doing his utmost to get liberty from his civil protectors to under- 
take the dangerous journey to Marburg, Melancthon lent himself toa piece of discredit- 
able finesse, writing to the Elector’s son (No. 607), and through him to the Elector him- 
self (No. 608), to urge him to prohibit Luther and- himself from going to Marburg. 
This the Elector very properly declined to do.—(See his Letter, No. 612. Bretschneider 
gives them in the German originals. See also Dr M. D’Aubigné, Hist. of Reform., iv., 
pp. 72, 73, Oliver & Boyd.) After the conference, Melancthon wrote to the Elector’s 
son, to the Duke of Saxony, and to several of his friends, an account of the proceedings, 
all in nearly the same terms, not very creditable to his impartiality. (No. 637, &c.) 
In one of these letters he says, “‘ Our adversaries seemed milder (leniores) than I had 
imagined;” but in another, he changes the term into “ much more phlegmatic” (multo 
frigidiores). And asan illustration of this, he says, ““ They vehemently insisted we should 
recognise them as brethren. See their stupidity! While condemning us they want never- 
theless to be treated as brethren! But this we declined.” Thus, because the Swiss, 
though they could not swallow Luther's fantastic notion on the sacrament, desired at 
least the right hand of fellowship from their Wittemberg brethren, the very proposal 
was construed into indifference about their own views. And in his letters to the 
princes, Melancthon tries to justify this miserable refusal. His nature, however, was 
essentially noble, and in January 1530, not long after this, we find a letter beginning 
“ Viro optimo, Johanni CEcolampadio, patri suo in Christo.’’—(No. 658.) Still, the pre- 
judice held on; for in June of that same year, a humiliating correspondence took 
place between the Landgrave on the one hand, and Melancthon and Brentius on the 
other; the Landgrave entreating them, for the sake of the common cause and the 
love of Christ,to give up their unbrotherly treatment of the Swiss, and quoting Scrip- 
ture against them with touching force, while they in reply do their poor best to jus- 
tify their having nothing to do with them (No. 718-720) ; and until about 1532, 
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being identified with the Swiss seemed perpetually to haunt 
both Luther and Melancthon, and to dictate too many of their 
measures. They boasted to their common enemy how totally 
they differed from the southern heretics, and how execrable 
they deemed their views, in the vain hope of propitiating towards 
their isolated selves the rage of those who sought only to fan 
their dissensions, the more easily to destroy them both. At the 
diet of Augsburg, at which Melancthon’s Confession was puesented 
as the creed of the Protestants, the noble one drawnup by Bucer, 
called the Tetrapolitan,* though presented at the same time, was 
ignored by the high party, and the Swiss deputies themselves 
were avoided in the city as vipers.t In the truce of Nurem- 
berg, by which, when the empire was menaced -by the Turks, 
the free exercise of their religion was conditionally granted to 
the Protestants, they were required to disclaim all connection 
with the Sacramentarians, as the opponents of Luther's views 
came to bestyled ; and, by heartily agreeing to this, Luther 
put all Protestants who could not go into his peculiar notions 
on this point under the imperial ban. Two years before, he 
had given his assent to the League of Smalcald, on the express 
understanding that those states which adhered to the Tetrapoli- 
tan Confession, or in other words to the Swiss views, should not 
be embraced in it ; and they were excluded accordingly. The 
disastrous consequences of this step are sufficiently known ; 
and Melancthon’s remark at an after period—that God had 
kept them from uniting lest the strength they would thereby 
have acquired should make them forget their dependence upon 
Himself—reads more like a satire upon their infatuation than 
a devout reflection. The histury of the Church of Scotland, 
however, a century after that, furnishes a melancholy parallel 
to this infatuation. It puts on the guise of zeal for God, 
but it is nothing better than a specious form of human in- 
firmity. Churches are as slow as individual Christians to 
learn the lesson of the wise man, “Be not righteous over- 
much, neither make thyself overwise: why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself ?” 

On the death of Luther, who in 1546 fell asleep in Jesus, 
the lead of course devolved upon Melancthon; and now 
began to be seen what sad work the imperfections of these 
ite, Melanet en's whale cocreapondenae beates a decidedly hostile tone towards ths 

+ Printed in Niemeyer's “ Collectio’ (1840), pp. 740-770. For obvious reasons it 
was handled much more severely than Melancthon’s, by Faber and Eck, who were 
appointed to refute it. 

+ “ Bucerus et Capito *—writes Brentius, 15th July 1530—“ superioribus diebus huc 
ad Augustam venerunt, quibuscum ad aliquot horas de sacramento contuli, Ambeunt 
et colloquium cum Philippo. Sed hoc hactenus recusavit, et Rtits rem agi literis, ne suo 


colloquio aperto NOSTRAM causam gravet.”’—(No. 777.) Melancthon himself after- 
wards admitted that this was his reason for avoiding them. 
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her two master-spirits had prepared for Protestant Germany. 
Those who are honoured’ to lead great public movements in 
the kingdom of God have need, especially in the early stages 
_ of them, of more than ordinary grace to save them from mis- 
takes, or where these through inevitable imperfection have 
been committed, to repair them in time to prevent them becom- 
ing chronic disorders and ineradicable maladies in the system 
which cpmes out of their hands. About fourteen years before 
this, Melancthon’s tone had begun to soften towards the Swiss 
on the subject of the Sacrament. With Bucer’s moderate 
views he was increasingly pleased, and the frequent letters 
which passed between them tended not only to do away with 
the shameful prejudice against that body of Reformers which 
had existed among all Luther’s intimate friends, but to draw 
them closer upon other important points.* By degrees this 
change appeared in the successive editions of his Loci Com- 
munes, and in his other writings; and the weight of the Pro- 
testant cause in Germany now lying on his shoulders, he did 
his best to bring the whole doctrine of the Church into a 
moderate and consistent form, approximating to that of the 
Reformed divines, though short of what was soon afterwards 
termed systematic Calvinism. But this only plunged “a 
sword into his own bowels,” and filled the Church with the 
bitterest rancour. The pacification of Passau (1552), and 
the subsequent peace of Augsburg (1555), which ratified the 
independence of German Protestantism and became the char- 
ter of its liberties, embraced only the adherents of the Augs- 
burg Confession, to the exclusion, according to the approved 
policy, of the Reformed, who for a century thereafter were 
unrecognised by the empire. The natural consequence was, 
that every approach to the views of the latter body of Protes- 
tants was hotly resented by the partizans of the former, as a 
blow inflicted not more upon the orthodoxy than upon the 
liberties and political security of the Church. By his way of 
treating the Interim, Melancthon raised the ugly question about 
things indifferent—-known as the Adiaphoristic controversy. 
By endeavouring to soften down some of Luther’s statements 
about the bearing of good works on salvation, he brought a 


* The virulence of this prejudice cannot be better illustrated than in the following 
brief description of Bucer, immediately after the Marburg Conference, by Justus 
Jonas, in a letter to a friend, ‘In Bucero calliditas vulpina perverse imitata pruden- 
tiam et acumen.”—(Bretschneider, No. 634). To much the same effect writes Bren- 
tius, during the sitting of the Diet, 1539: ‘* Hominis (Buceri) dolos et fraudes agnos- 
cit (Lutherus) qui vobiscum simulat, sese a sententia nostra non abesse, absens 
sparsit, nos in suam sententiam concedere.’’ The next sentence is in the same inex- 
cusable strain.—(Ib., No. 893). But let any one compare Melancthon’s German let- 
ter to the Landgrave, in February 1535 (Ib., No. 1248)—observing how he longs for the 
healing of this sad breach, and expresses his eagerness to do any thing in his power 
to promote it—with the one we referred to in the note to page 4, and he will at 
once see how Melancthon’s feelings had changed during the few intervening years, 
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host of Luther-worshippers about his ears, whieh issued in the 
Maporist controversy. His somewhat erude statements about 
the co-operation of the human will with the grace of God in 
conversion, meeting with equally rash statements on the other 
side, produced the Synergistic controversy. And finally, to 
say nothing of the Osiandrist, Stancarist, and other sad con- 
troversies in which he had to take a part, the newly-founded 
University of Jena—erected by the Duke of Saxe- Weimar, the 
chief protector of the Protestant faith after the desertion of 
Maurice of Saxony, for the express purpose of upholding the 
strictest Lutheranism—was filled at once with a batch of able but 
fierce gi\urrowacriyes, intense Anti-Philippists, as the enemies of 
Melancthon were styled, men Luthero lutheraniores, who made it 
their first business to re-edit the works of Luther, and set them- 
selves to hold up every thing which he had put forth, no matter 
what marks of haste and looseness it might bear on its face, 
as what all Lutherans were to be stringently and perpetually 
bound by, but which Melancthon and his Wittemberg doctors 
were now treacherously undermining.* Thus were the latter 
days of Melancthon embittered by every species of abuse. 
But his noble spirit at length took flight from the region of 
controversy. His favourite litany—‘ From contentious divines, 
good Lord deliver us ”—now received a gracious answer in his 
own case. What he was wont, in his calm musings, to anti- 
cipate as one prime ingredient of the heavenly felicity—* Thou 
shalt be freed from the rage (rabie) of controversialists,”—was 
now realised. In 1560 he “entered into peace.” But when 
they could no longer reach himself, his enemies fell with fury 
upon his writings and his followers; and so widely did the 
flame soon spread, and so fiercely did it rage, that all Pro- 
testant Germany became involved in it. The unpublished 
manuscripts of Melancthon were scandalously seized, some of 


* A very different estimate was formed of his works by the great Reformer himself. 
In the preface to the first volume of them, dated the year before his death, he says 
he had been dragged into the publication of his collected works by the pertinacity 
of those who, if he refused, would issue them after his death, in ignorance of the causes 
and circumstances of them; that he had much rather they had been buried in per- 
petual oblivion ; that they were a rude and undigested chaos, and that he never could 
think of burying the labours of antiquity under his novelties, and hindering the study 
of the former by the obtrusion of the latter, > methodical works, and par- 
ticularly Philip's Common Places, which were abundant for all theological purposes, 
had given the Reformed doctrine systematic — After his death, Melancthon 
carried the publication through to its close. yet Flacius, who personally owed 
every thing to Melancthon during his early studies, not only issued from Jena an edition 
of his own, but in the face of Luther’s dying testimony, in the preface aforesaid, to his 
unabated confidence in Melancthon, made use of the writings of the former to en 
and blast the reputation of the latter. It is affécting to read his replies to the “ Illy- 
rian viper”—for such even the gentle Melancthon led not to call this Ishmaelite 
—and to observe how, while hurling back upon himself his calu:nnious untruths, he 
could in the same breath acknowledge mistakes, and ask pardon of them from God, 
That Flacius, in his furious Lutheran zeal, went himself off the perpendicular at 
last upon original sin, for which he got himself condemned as a semi-Manichwan, is 
very well known, 
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them almost ready for publication, and every means taken to 
withdraw his works from public view and brand his memory 
with infamy !* Not content with hunting down every decided 
Philippist or Crypto-Calvinist, as they were now termed, and 
watching the movements of all whose leanings even were sus- 
pected to lie in that direction, the civil arm was brought 
down upon them. Strigel was cast into prison, where he lay 
for three years. Hardenberg, one of Melancthon’s most ex- 
cellent and enlightened friends, was deposed and banished 
from Bremen for his attachment to the Reformed views, which 
nevertheless he had so successfully inculcated, that ere that 
century closed, the republic itself embraced the Genevese plat- 
form. Peucer—Melancthon’s son-in-law, and head of the 
University of Wittemberg, who, though a physician, a pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy, and author of several professional 
works, took a warm interest in the theological questions of his 
day, edited his illustrious relative’s works, publicly maintained 
his views, and wrote against “ The Ubiquity of Christ’s Hu- 
man Nature,” which the Lutherans found it necessary to hold 
in defence of their figment on the sacrament—this superior 
man was imprisoned for ten years with every aggravating cir- 
cumstance of rigour. But as it was found neither easy nor 
pleasant to extirpate by physical force these Crypto-Calvinists, 
and others who were not quite up to the mark of high Luther- 
anism, the Elector of Saxony got drawn up that famous Form 
of Concord—or rather, as it turned out, of Discord—(Formula 
Concordie) in 1576, which, by fixing precisely the approved 
orthodoxy, and condemning specifically whatever was opposed 


* “Ex quibus ”*—says Pezel, Melancthon’s successor at Wittemberg, in his preface 
to a third volume of his Letters which he issued in 1590—“ tanta aliquorum ies fuit, 
tantaque odii acerbitas, ut ad nomen Philippi zterna oblivione obruendum, cum reli- 
qua ejus scripta jam ante in lucem edita, ex manibus discentium eripere satagerent, 
adeoque ne typis quidem imprimi amplius vellent : Tum, que manuscripta, necdum 
edita, inter chartas eruditorum restabant, supprimere ac delere in universum, haud ob- 
scure conati fuerint. Cujus rei vel unum Ere exemplum commemorabo. Intellex- 
erant aliqui ex xexofJey istorum numero, in vasis in quibus supellex libraria M. 
Wolfgang Crellii+ erat, mediocrem acervum latere, cum Epistolarum Melancthonis, 
tum judiciorum Ejus de variis controversiiz. Quzesito ergo vanissimo przetextu, non 
quieverunt prius, quam vasis jam Witeberga avehendis reclusis atque apertis, pleraque 
prope parata ad editionem, pro libitu suo eximerent, sibique reservarent.”’—(Bret- 
schneider, ut supra, vol. i., p. 1., li.). 

+ A curious and instructive fact in regard to the trial of Hardenberg is mentioned 
by Dr Pusey, in a work published five years before he came out asa Puseyite, on his 
return from Germany full of zeal against those Church-views for which he has since 
become so conspicuous. We allude to his “ Historical Enquiry into the Probable 
Causes of the Rationalist Character lately predominant in the Theology of Germany” 
(1828). “In the trial of Hardenberg,”’ he says, “ an edict of 1534 was brought up 
against him, which directed the immediate expulsion from Bremen of Anabaptists and 
Sacramentarians.’’—(P. 16, note 2). Little did Melancthon think, when in the early 
stages of the sacramental controversy he allowed the advocates of the Swiss views to 
be classed with the turbulent Anabaptists, that after his death his own followers would 
— to suffer the bitter consequences of such injustice. But righteous art thou, O 

rd! 

+ Chancellor of Christian I. of Saxony, who suffered a ten years’ imprisonment on a political 
pretence, but in reality for his attachment to Melancthon’s views. 
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to it, was henceforth to put an end to all controversy. ‘This, 
however, proved only confusion worse confounded. It was 
forcibly imposed by the Elector on his own clergy and subjects;, 
and by degrees accepted, reluctantly in many cases, by other 
Lutheran Churches. All moderate Lutherans were exasperated 
by the imposition of this rigid and narrow-minded document ; 
the Reformed vented their chagrin at the termination, in this 
miserable way, of all hopes of a union between the two great 
sections of the Protestant Church ; German Protestantism lay 
bleeding under these cruelest of all wounds—wounds inflicted 
in the house of her friends ; all extension of its borders was now 
out of the question ; some even fell off to the enemy—names, too, 
of no inconsiderable weight—disgusted at the spectacle which 
the Reformation now presented ; and the ultra-Lutherans got 
it all their own way, the more moderate either melting away 
or passing over to the Reformed. But this was.a victory which 
to the Lutheran Church proved worse, perhaps, than defeat. 
That Church became in consequence the driest, starchest, most 
narrow-minded thing in Protestant Christendom. As they 
had now every thing of Luther’s to defend, and in addition to 
this all that had been approved of and sanctioned in the Form 
of Concord as orthodox developments of his views, they by and 
by felt their need of the dialectic subtleties of the schools in 
their university-teaching ; and in place of Scripture proofs of 
the doctrines advanced, it was now enough to refer to the 
catechisms and other formularies of the Church. “ Hutter’s 
Compendium of the Form of Concord” became the text-book 
of theological instruction in the universities—a man whose fana- 
ticism against every thing Calvinistic was perfectly frightful.* 
What wretched preachers would be thus manufactured, may 
be easily imagined. The following specimen of them is from 
Dr Pusey: + “The Sermons of James Andrei,} consist of four 
divisions: 1. Of the division between Lutherans and Papists; 
2. Of the Church of Christ, and the Zwinglians; 3. Against the 
Schwenkfeldians; 4. Against the Anabaptists. The following 
commencement of the Sermons of Artomedes of Konigsberg 
on the Lord’s Supper (1590), may suffice to show the spirit of 


* That our readers may have some idea of this “ Lutherus redivivus”—for such, 
says Hagenbach, he was surnamed (Hist. of Doctr., vol. ii., p. 166, Clark)—we translate 
the following extract from Semler, who says it forms the conclusionof a narrative of the 
Philippist controversy which Hutter published, and which received the approbation 
of all the authorities fore it was issued: “It is long since the name of Calvinist has 
become more hateful than that of Jew. If in our day you should ye a Cal- 
vinist, it would be to speak of all wickedness (flagitium). It is richly wed upon 
these Calvinists. The retribution they merit I wish they may suffer to the world’s 
end, if not softened by true repentance. But to thee, O King of glory, Jesus Christ, 
for whose honour chiefly we abominate this heresy, be glory everlasting !”—(A ppa- 
ratus ad Libros S: licos Ecclesia Lutherane, 1775, Prafatio). 

+ See note, p. 

t Who drew up the Form of Concord, assisted by five divines, 
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these polemics :—‘ Against the holy communion war two raging 
armies of the incarnate devil: on the one side the ungodly 
Papists, on the other the over-curious and conceited Calvinists. 
The wretched heathen Ovid is a better theologian than our Cal- 
vinists.. There follow yet stronger and more offensive ex- 
pressions. The style was equally repulsive.” * 
And these were Luther’s successors and representatives ! 
“* Hei mihi qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli, 

Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes! ” 

But there were those who sighed and who cried over this de- 
plorable state of things. And this brings us to a second element 
in the Lutheran Church, which Bengel found working when he 
came upon the stage—its Pietism, as it was afterwards called. 

So early as 1555, was born JoHN ARNDT, who first sounded 
any clear note of retreat out of the sandy desert of dead ortho- 
doxy, and pioneered the way to spiritual revival. He had made 
some progress in his studies for the medical profession, when, 
the Lord having visited his soul under a dangerous disease, he 
devoted himself to the ministry. Scarcely had his mouth been 
opened in 1583, when opposition was raised to his unusual 
strain. But he rose above it, till, after many years’ ministra- 
tions in different places, being called to St Martin’s, Brunswick, 
the uncommon power of his preaching attracted such universal 
interest, that the dead orthodox could not endure it. Detected 
and condemned by the contrast between his ministrations and 
theirs, nothing would satisfy them but to hunt him down; and 
in such a precious preserve of faultless orthodoxy as the Lu- 
theran Church then was, the readiest way of compassing such 
an end was to raise against him the hue and cry of heresy. Nor 
did they want materials. In 1605 he had published his famous 
work, entitled “ True Christianity,” which has been translated 
into almost every European language, and of which we shall 
speak presently. It was just the substance of his discourses, 
and presented a faithful picture of his ministrations. Seizing 
upon this work, therefore, as their casus belli, they publicly and 
privately warned the people against the poison which this igno- 
rant fanatic was disseminating; and as the hold which the self- 
sufficient clergy and their mechanical orthodoxy had over the 
public mind was of too long standing to be speedily or easily 
shaken, he was forced to give way. In 1608 he retired to 
Eisleben, but in three years was called by the Duke of Liine- 
burg to take the pastoral charge of Zell, and to be superin- 


* Pusey, pp. 44,45. Inasermon on the words “ He was little of stature,” the 
division was:—1l. The word “ He’’ teaches us persone qualitatem ; 2. “ Was”—vite 
Sragilitatem ; “ Little’—stature parvitatem. The practical ey was— 1, In 
Zaccheus we have a specimen of the variety of God’s works ; 2. 
little ; 3. Encouragement to eke out our defects by virtue.” 


Consolation for the 
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tendent of the Churches of Liineburg. Here, chastened by his 
many trials and matured in spiritual experience, he laboured 
under princely protection for ten years, shedding the light of 
his bright example and faithful ministrations over the whole 
province. His end was more than placid. After one of those 
spiritual struggles so common with dying saints, he finished 
his course with joy on the 11th May 1621.* 

The “ True Christianity” was assailed from every quarter. 
It was charged with Popery, Flacianism, Weigelianism, 
Schwenkfeldianism, Rosicrucianism, Enthusiasm, Fanaticism, 
and all manner of isms, of which people now-a-days happily 
know nothing. The chief cause of all this was the attack which 
Arndt had made, both from the pulpit and the press, on the 
popular idol, as he termed it, of a dead faith. It had need 
certainly of exposure. Luther's glorious doctrine of gratuitous 
justification through faith in the righteousness of Christ, was 
now, alas! a very different thing from what it had been-in the 
spring-tide of the Reformation, when at the very sound of it 
souls leapt for joy at the relief it brought them from legal 
bondage in its most grinding forms, and sprang forth into new 
obedience as the very atmosphere of the emancipated children 
of God. The phraseology of all this remained after the reality 
had disappeared—a caput mortuum of Lutheran orthodoxy ; 
and shrill and hideous were the changes rung from Lutheran 
pulpits on saving faith, imputed righteousness, free justification, 
and the like—a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. While 
practical godliness was at the lowest ebb, even orthodoxy 
itself was virtually shriveled into one polemic protest against 
the merit of works. It was this dreadful state of things which 
Arndt sought to remedy, nor does he seem to have thought of 
setting up aught in opposition to the standards of his Church.+ 
At the same time, the tone and tendency of his book were 
scarcely the happiest for effecting his object. It is an effort 
to build a Thomas a Kempis on an evangelical foundation. 
Its practical details certainly raise it considerably above 


* Joann. Arndtii De Vero Christianismo Libri Quatuor: Przfatio de Vita et 
Scriptis Arndtianis. London, 1708. 

+ Pusey, whose details are not always strictly accurate, given as they are sometimes 
at second hand, says, ‘‘ It was made a crime that he did not bind himself, in his reli- 
gious teaching, to the symbolical formule” (p. 55). But in the concluding paragraph 
of his ‘‘ General Preface’’—after stating that in the edition now before us, besides 
taking care to express himself on the subject of justification by faith in such a way as 
should leave nothing to be desired, he had farther corrected every expression that 
might seem to give a handle to his enemies, and that he hoped the candid reader 
would interpret all such passages in the former editions in the sense of this one—Arndt 
adds these words :—‘ For the rest, I protest that it is my wish to be understood, in 
this little book, (the “ True Christianity,” as on the other articles of faith so in par- 
ticular on the article of free will and the senner’s justification before God, according to 
the sense of the Symbolical books of the Churches of the Augsburg Confession, as 
they stand in the first and uninterpolated Confession of Augsburg, the A pology, the 
Articles of Smalcald, both the Catechisms of Luther, and the Form of Concord. 
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those of our own books which come the nearest to it in form 
and general object, but it is below them in the wholesome- 
ness of its tone. It has a certain cloistral air, and the 
ascetic element is certainly predominant.* Christ is indeed 
there, and justification through union to him by faith, without 
meritorious works, is there too. But an intense subjectivity of 
conception has the effect of enervating their force. Christ the 
Model Man of the new life too much absorbs Christ the Mediatorial 
Procurer of the new life. As far as Arndt himself is concerned, 
we can neither wonder at this, nor perhaps condemn it, con- 
sidering the dreadful extreme on the other side against which 
he had almost single-handed to contend. But it is to be re- 
gretted that his teaching should have taken that cast. It gave 
something like a handle to his enemies. That it was designed 
for the converted, was not enough. God will have his Son 
held forth in all his objective preciousness, in his full-orbed 
glory—* Christ in us” not only the seed but ‘the hope of glory” 
—as the proper nutriment of his children and the indispensable 
basis of any permanent enlargement of his kingdom. And 
yet great, too, was the success of this blessed man—only not 
exactly what it might have been. In this country, the “ True 
Christianity” seems to have been read and admired chiefly by 
persons of the Platonic stamp of Dr Henry More, Dr Worth- 
ington, and John Smith of Cambridge ; and this confirms our 
remarks on its tone and tendency. In other countries, also, 
the admirers of Arndt were to some extent of the same stamp. 
But in Germany, where polemics had wellnigh eaten out spi- 
ritual religion and substituted dead logical forms for scriptural 
truth, Arndt was the instrument of depositing a precious lea- 
ven, which, though it wrought unobtrusively, found its way by 
little and little, not only into the homes of the people, but into 
the pulpits, and in some instances the theological chairs, of the 
Church. 

Dr John Gerhard, for example, professor of theology at Jena, 
and one of the ablest and best men of his day, not only vindi- 
cated his character and sentiments, but in a preface to Arndt’s 
discourses edited by him, publicly acknowledged him as his 
spiritual father, though he knew well what such an avowal 
would cost him.f+ Even Lucas Osiander, professor at Tibin- 


* When his enemies charged him with plagiarising frem Tawler (a well-known 
mystic of the fourteenth century—orthodox in the main, and admired by Luther, but 
idealising the objective truths of revelation in no safe way), he replied that constant 
study of that writer in early life had made it second nature to him to use his phrase- 
ology. We refer to this to justify our estimate of the work, to which perhaps some 
of our readers may demur. No one acquainted with the writings of even the most 
eminent of the pietists, who owed their first impressions very much to Arndt’s “‘ True 
Christianity,’’ will fail to observe a certain mystical vein running through them, not 
perfectly congenial to English minds, and, what is of far more consequence, not quite 
the masculine and genial spirit of the apostolic epistles, in our judgment at least. 

+ He was accordingly maligned by the ruling party as one of the enthusiasts. But 
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gen, and the bitterest of the adversaries of Arndt, who pub- 
lished what he called a “ Judicium Theologicum” upon his 
writings, charging them with errors almost innumerable, is said 
to have repented before his death of the severity with which 
he had treated him. J. V. Andrei, already mentioned, a ne- 
phew of the draughtsman of the Form of Concord, assailed in 
high-toned language alike the formalism of the orthodox and 
the mysticism of the semi-heretical, holding up sober piety as 
the remedy for both.* Spiritual preaching, though lamentably 
rare, did increase; and the leaven continued to work till, half a 
century after Arndt’s death, it reached one who was destined, 
as we shall soon see, to originate a new and mightier move- 
ment in the same direction. 

Turning, however, to the country at large, what was its con- 
dition? Here was Germany just entering on the horrors of 
the thirty years’ war,—a war on the one side for the destruc- 
tion, and on the other for the preservation, of the liberties and 
even the existence of Protestantism,—a war with the enormous 
power of the empire and the Pope on the one side, and on the 
other the greatly inferior forces which the Protestant princes 
were able to bring into the field,—a war in which union among 
all Protestants, zeal for the glorious principles at stake, resolute 
courage in defending them, and fervent prayer throughout the 
menaced territories to the God of battles, would seem at once 
an instinct and a necessity, alike natural and indispensable to 
any hope of success: and what is the Church of Luther doing? 
Wasting its poor strength in interminable squabbles, quarrel- 
ling with any solitary minister who in saving souls took upon 
him to go out of the beaten track, and branding as heretics all 
whose ideas were not quite identical with “ the perfect manner 
of the law of the fathers.” How little behind the Church were 
the Princes in this edifying spectacle of “ zeal for the Lord,” 
may be judged of froni the fact, that the Lutheran Elector of 
Saxony, by joining his forces in 1620 with those of the Popish 


this only emboldened him. The following elegiacs, which he penned on the occasion, 
show what he felt, and well express the spirit of the times :— 


* Qui studium hoc zvo pietatis gnaviter urget, 

Et sophies partem tractat utramque sacree, 

Ilie Rosicrucius, vel Weigelianus habetur, 
Et nota turpis ei scribitur heereseos. 

De me non verita est virosa calumnia id ipsum 
Spargere, et his nugis conciliare fidem. 

O czecos hominum mentes! O pectora ceca ! 
O sine judicio debile judicium ! "—(De Vero Christianismo, ut su- 

pra, Preefat. Also, note to Spener’s Pia Desideria—Leipz. 1841—p. 21.) 


* The following couplet of his, alluding to the prevailing irreligion of the clergy, be- 
came a current saying :— 
“ Was schwarz sich tragt und geistlich heisst, 
Das hat nicht immer Christi Geist.” 
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Emperor, had the satisfaction of crushing the unfortunate Re- 
Sormed Elector Palatine at Prague. Had not Gustavus Adol- 
phus been signally raised up in Sweden to offer his services 
and his life for the Protestantism of the empire, in all human 
probability it would have been extirpated. But “the Lord 
would not destroy Judah for David his servant’s sake, to give 
him a lamp in Jerusalem.” The peace of Westphalia (1648) 
not only secured in its civil rights the Reformation which 
Luther was honoured to achieve, but to an extent which Luther 
himself was too narrow-minded to consent‘to. It embraced, 
for the first time, both its great sections—the Reformed Con- 
fession as well as the Lutheran. Such an event, one might 
have hoped, would have been the blessed means, if not of heal- 
ing that great ecclesiastical breach, at least of mollifying the 
hearts and terminating the bitter polemics of the parties. 
But Germany was not to be thus blessed. Alas! the move- 
ment in that direction which formed the most prominent 
ecclesiastical event of the next thirty years, not only proved 
a signal failure, but aggravated tenfold the malady which it 
sought to heal. 

George Caliatus of Helmstadt, a man of acknowledged 
genius, learning, and character, not content with inveighing 
loudly and incessantly against that polemic spirit which 
was ruining Protestantism and all religion, endeavoured to 
show the practicability of uniting not only Lutherans and 
Calvinists, but even Romanists, in one visible body, on the sole 
footing of the Apostles’ Creed, as interpreted by the tenets of 
the first five centuries. That such a scheme should in a short 
time rally around it professors of divinity, eminent ministers, 
and many enlightened friends of the Church, only shows to 
what a dreadful pass ecclesiastical divisions and heartburnings 
had come,—how, wearied out with the endless splitting of theo- 
logical straws, those who sighed after a catholic and peaceful 
Christianity were ready to grasp at any thing which looked 
the way of it. Extremes proverbially meet, and “the most 
straitest sect of our religion” easily issues in the laxest. But 
Calixtus, being a man of profound and varied attainments, and 
open in his disposition, came out moreover with bold opinions 
on a multitude of points, which were any thing but agreeable 
to the stiff Lutherans who ruled the day. Accordingly, while 
his scheme was denouncedas wild and reprehensible, his opinions 
were condemned as pestilent and heretical. His principal op- 
ponent was Calovius of Wittemberg, whose works, one of them 
in twelve appalling quartos, attest his truly German industry 
and erudition, but are wanting in that scientific spirit and dis- 
crimination which recommended the writings of his adversary. 
This man’s daily prayer, “ Fill me, O God, with a detestation of 
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heretics,”"* is enough to explain the fierceness with which he 
threw himself into this syncretistic controversy, as it was termed. 
All Protestant Germany was again in a flame; every one was 
either a Caliztine or a Calovian; + while almost every doctrinal 
question was drawn into the vortex, and contributed to feed 
this great internecine war. But in the very heat of it, God, 
in his pity towards that once honoured land and the Church 
which he still had in it, was preparing an instrument by whose 
noble stand for vital religion a bright hope at length opened 
for Germany, if it could but have known the time of its visita- 
tion. We allude to PHILIP JAMES SPENER. 

This honoured man was born at Rappoltsweiler, Upper 
Alsace, in 1635. His talents were of a superior order, and by 
his parents he was dedicated to the Church. Like several of 
the most eminent servants of Christ, the grace of God began 
to work in his heart from an early period of life. The coun- 
sels of the pious Countess Agatha von Rappoltstein, Arndt’s 
“True Christianity,” and translations of two English books 
of devotion, were blessed to him; and he gave himself up to 
the service of Christ. In 1663 he was settled at Strasburg, 
where, young as he then was, the degree of Doctor was 
conferred upon him. In 1666, he was translated to Frank- 
fort (on the Maine), where, in the course of a ministry of 
twenty years, his elevated Christian character, his loft 
views of the Christian ministry, and his peculiar methods, 
were so developed as, along with his publications, to at- 
tract the eyes of the whole Church. The Lord’s-day after- 
noon catechisings, which he set up for the young, were soon 
attended by the grown-up also, who wished to be themselves 
examined. Out of this grew those famous Collegia pietatis, or 
Collegia biblica—a name borrowed from similar societies in 
Holland—akin to what are called Fellowship meetings in Scot-- 
land, and Private societies among the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists. Such as sighed after more spiritual vitality and Chris- 
tian fellowship,among Church members were, in 1670, invited 
by Spener to meet him in his own study on Mondays and 
Wednesdays; and thither accordingly resorted divines, law- 
yers, merchants, artisans—all classes indiscriminately, male 
and female—a new thing truly in the Lutheran Church, though 
Arndt had led the way half a century before. Spener opened 
himself, and proposed the subject, which on Monday was 
founded on his sermon the preceding day, and on Wednesday 
was taken, first from some experimental book, and by and by 
from the New Testament. Usually the divines and educated 


* Hagenb., Hist. of Doct., ii. 167 (Clark). 
‘ + — diwdevy zanwd, as & similar alliteration—Cartesianism and Cocceianism—was 
erm 
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people spoke.* Controversy and discussion were eschewed: 
edification was the one object. Practical holiness, founded on 
justification by faith, was continually urged, and its opposite 
in every form condemned. Similar meetings were soon set up 
in other places, and something like a shaking among the dry 
Lutheran bones took place. Thus encouraged, the man of 
God next betook himself to his pen, issuing in 1675 his 
celebrated “ Pia Desideria,"—from which, together with his 
“Collegia pietatis,” the name of Pietists was for the first 
time given to the whole party by their opponents, intended 
to express very much the same thing as Methodists and Saints 
in England. In this work, which was dedicated to the clergy 
and people of the Church, the author first pours forth the 
griefs of his heart over the dreadful state of Christianity among 
all classes, and in all departments—going over in detail the 
leading evils of the time—and then gives six suggestions for 
the removal of these grievances, and the general revival of 
evangelical godliness. By this publication, an immense sen- 
sation was created, partly from its own character—distin- 
guished as it was by soundness in the faith and freedom from 
all extravagance, by humility, affection, and even melting ten- 
derness of spirit, and by moderation and wisdom in its prac- 
tical suggestions—and partly from a certain preparedness in 
the public mind for such appeals. Its admirers threw them- 
selves with their whole heart into practical measures for re- 
vival, while those who were unprepared for any reforming 
movement became the bitter enemies of Spener and his 
pietists. The poor man was charged by the faculty of Wit- 
temberg with no fewer than 264 errors! But he held on; 
his uncommon spirit of prayer co-operating with every thing 
else in forwarding the movement.t In 1686, he was called, 
as principal chaplain to the Elector of Saxony, to Dresden, 
which was thought ‘the most important place in the Lutheran 
Church. Three years after this, having sent a faithful letter 
to the Elector on the state of his soul, the prince was irritated, 
and would neither forgive nor ever hear him again. The chagrin 
of the great man was aggravated by the letter getting into 
other hands, though this was without Spener’s knowledge. Be- 
ing called, therefore, to Berlin, in 1691, as councillor and provost 
(an ecclesiastical post in the Lutheran Church), he deemed it 
proper to accept. He is said to have preached in Dresden 
Lhr wollet keinen Pietisten haben, so werdet ihr Papisten bekom- 
men—“ If you will not have Pietists, you shall get Papists;” 

* The women were not seen, but listened. 

+ He had set times of praying for his friends ; praying for some thrice a-day, for 
others once, for some weekly, without distinction of rank. When any one called on 


him, the visit was doubly welcome when they could unite in prayer before parting. 
Franke says, that many believed they owed their conversion to Spener’s prayers. 
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and so it came to pass. His light continued to “ burn and 
shine,” both from the pulpit and from the press, till 1705, when 
he fell asleep.* Spener’s influence, says Guerike, in his Life 
of Franke, increased on his removal to Dresden, but reached 
its height at Berlin, where under his auspices a complete 
theological faculty was formed at the newly established and 
afterwards celebrated University of Halle, the life and soul of 
which for its first six-and-thirty years was the admirable 
AuGustus HERMAN FRANKE, a man cast wholly in Spener’s 
mould, with some valuable qualities which Spener wanted. 
Born in 1663, the year when Spener began to preach, and 
very early brought under the power of the truth, he devoted 
himself to the ministry, and made uncommon progress in 
his studies, particularly in Greek and Hebrew, biblical and 
rabbinical. When only nineteen, he read through the Hebrew 
Bible seven times in one year, and knew every word in it.t 
In his twenty-second year, when he took his master’s de- 
gree at Leipzig, he began to read lectures to the students 
with great success: and in order to practise himself in Seri 
ture exposition, he set up, along with Paul Anton,} after- 
wards divinity professor at Halle, and then of his own 
standing, a Phi’o-biblical Society, which met at the close of the 
service on Sabbath afternoons ; spending the first hour in 
listening to the exposition by one member of a section of the 
Old Testament, and the second of a like section of the New 
by another, after which the rest added their remarks. To 


* The errors with which Spener was charged turned chiefly on Regeneration, Justi- 
fication, Sanctification, and the Millennium. On the first of these, Spener’s great prin- 
ciple, that no unregenerate man could be a true minister of Christ, raised a contro- 
versy first about baptismal regeneration, which his opponents maintained, and then 
about the sufficiency of orthodox preaching without conversion in the ministry of the 
gospel. On the second point, Spener held that justification was only by a living and 
working faith, though its justifying property lay not in any merit derived from its 
vital and operative character. For this his opponents charged him with mingling 
justification and sanctification together—a charge which, though, as far as we know, 
groundless in his case, many of his followers justly incurred. (nthe third point, in 
consequence of the stress which Spener laid upon holiness, as alike indispensable and 
attainable in the children of God, he was charged with depreciating justification and 
insisting on a sinless perfection in this life. And as he proscribed worldly dissipations 
and amusements, po dancing, the theatre, and card-playing—while some in 
their ignorant zeal went the length of condemning laughter, walks, smoking, and the 
like—as incompatible with the earnest pr tion of holi , and therefore sinful, it 
is easy to see what a storm would be raised in a country where the hardest and most 
straitlaced orthodoxy on the subject of gratuitous justification by faith alone went 
hand in hand with every species of worldly conformity and a deep dislike of vital 
godliness. Finally, Spener having held out the prospect of “better times” for the 
Church after the overthrow of Popery, when an antepast of the eternal Sabbath would 
be enjoyed upon earth, he was charged with chiliasm and fanaticism—a charge which, 
though untrue of Spener himself, Kurtz says was justly deserved by many of his con- 
temporaries who misunderstood and abused Spener’s doctrine. On the whole, if 
Spener yave any just handle to his enemies on the foregoing points, it seems to have 
been only such as arose from the zeal with which he felt it necessary to press forgotten 
or denied truths, which easily leads to exaggeration—in which most errors originate. 

+ A pupil who took lessons from him in Hebrew when he was twenty-one, became 
afterwards Oriental Professor at Wittemberg. 

} First formed by Spener at Frankfort.—( Pusey, pp. 86, 87.) 
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such an extent did this society grow, that in a short time they 
had to remove to a larger place of meeting, and to put them- 
selves under the special superintendence of one of the pro- 
fessors, who frequently attended himself. Thus was Franke 
initiated into what proved to be the business of his life. 
Two years, however, after this, he went through such deep soul 
exercise as to his state, which issued after a long struggle in 
such new conceptions of the whole truth and grace of God, 
that he dated his actual conversion from this period. In 1688 
he spent two months with Spener at Dresden, to their mutual 
joy and edification, and in the year following he returned to 
Leipzig as a private tutor, and read biblical lectures and a 
course on the ends and hindrances to the study of divinity, 
which created an immense sensation, and were soon over- 
crowded. His philo-biblical meetings, which had never been 
allowed to drop, were now remodeled under his own superin- 
tendence; and such was their blessed effect, that the sons of 
the professors and many other students, who were born to God 
at these meetings, joyfully devoted themselves to the service 
of Christ in the ministry. As if to show what a work of God 
this was, the enemy raised against him a storm of opposition 
as a pietist and a presumptuous intruder upon the professorial 
domain, degrading too the office which he hadassumed tohimself 
by delivering his lectures in the vernacular instead of the Latin 
language. A commission was actually appointed to try him, 
and though he vindicated himself sufficiently, he was prohibited 
from lecturing, with a trifling exception, and in 1690 he left 
Leipzig never to réturn. Soon after he was chosen one of the 
preachers at Erfurt, where his preaching, with that of Dr 
Breithaupt,* a like-minded man who afterwards became his 
colleague at Halle, was greatly blessed. There he resumed his 
lectures on the Scriptures, which he delivered daily to crowds 
of students; some coming from Leipzig and Jena to enjoy the 
benefit of them, and among these one who, like Breithaupt, was 
afterwards associated with him at Halle, Joachim Lange, to 
whom he had been useful at Leipzig, and who became one of 
the principal opponents of Wolf's philosophy long after. After 
little more than a year, the Romish Elector sent a rescript 
commanding him immediately to give in his resignation and 
leave the city, as the head of a new sect which his highness 
would not tolerate.t He boldly complained to the senate 
and refused to resign, on which he was immediately de- 
posed by a decree, and ordered to quit the town in forty-eight 


* Like Anton, first formed at Frankfort by Spener.—( Pusey, PP. 86, 87.) 
es 


+ He had ordered and distributed immense numbers of New Testaments, Arndt’s 
True Christianity—to whom, by the way, he frequently refers in his writings—and 
other pious books, being grieved at the ignorance of the people ; and this raised an out- 
cry which came to the Elector’s ears, 
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hours. He left, “filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost” 
—only to be raised by his Master to the sphere for which 
he had all along been in training. Several ducal houses in 
Saxony vied with each other for the possession of the gifted 
and honoured man; and at the close of the year 1691, he was 
formally appointed Professor of the Greek and Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Halle, then in course of formation ; 
Dr Breithaupt, his Erfurt friend, being at Spener’s recommen- 
dation—whom the Elector of Brandenburg had entrusted with 
all the theological appointments *—appointed to the chair of 
divinity and some other important posts. Along with his 
professorship, Franke took a pastoral charge at Glauche, in 
the vicinity of Halle, out of which grew some of the most 
important labours and events of his subsequent life. From 
1692—two years before the formal consecration of the uni- 
versity—to 1699, he discharged the duties of the oriental 
chair, which he resigned on his appointment, in 1698, to the 
chair of divinity.t What Franke did for the theology of his 
Church in the discharge of these professorial duties, in the 
way of giving it a biblical and practical, instead of the intensely 
scholastic and polemic character which had hitherto nearly 
ruined it, cannot be expressed. His lectures, writings, and 
addresses on numberless occasions, all tended to one point— 
vital and practical religion. To catechising he attached so 
much importance that he trained his students to it systema- 
tically in his Orphan House—an idea in theological train- 
ing of great value. But another idea, very different but equally 
valuable, originated with him—the Collegium Orientale Theolo- 
gicum, or Oriental Theological Society, which, with his colleagues 
Breithaupt, Anton, and J. H. Michaelis—the grandfather of 
the celebrated J. D. Michaelis—he instituted in 1702. In 
order to train candidates for the more important ecclesiastical 
and theological offices, the twelve most distinguished and pro- 
mising students had rooms assigned them (two and two ina 
room) gratuitously for four, five, or six years, according to age’ 
and circumstances, and were placed under proper superinten- 
dence ; where, besides attending two theological lectures a-day, 
they communicated oral instruction, each in his favourite de- 
partment, and commenced catechetical exercises or learned 
conversations and disputations, of a biblical and oriental cha- 
racter. The rest of their time was spent in private study; being 
instructed not only to read repeatedly the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, but to make written comments upon them, and to 
make the cognate dialects and languages— Rabbinic, Chaldee, 


* Schrickh, in Pusey, p. 69, note. 
+ In 1716-17, he filled the high office of Pro-Rector of the University, which he had 
refused before from over-occupation. 
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Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic—their study also. Out of this 
grew J. H. Michaelis’ Hebrew Bible, scarcely yet superseded,* 
and his precious portion of the valuable “‘ Note uberiores in 
Hagiographa.”+ To the oriental was afterwards added the 
study of many of the modern languages ; and from this admir- 
able nursery issued some of the ablest of the subsequent in- 
structors of the Church. What a noble scheming faculty was 
thus displayed, under the direction of a perfervid piety and 
eminently sober judgment! But besides this, he had his col- 
legia biblica for all classes of the students, who distributed them- 
selves into a number of small associations, meeting weekly or 
oftener, and reading through, expounding, and applying the 
more easy books of Scripture ; all under the direction of the 
theological faculty, and presided over in each case by some recog- 
nised tutor or inspector.t He was always, moreover, accessible to 
the students for a few hours of every week, and even invited and 
encouraged the visits of such of them as wished for private in- 
tercourse with him. What astonishing life—at once spiritual 
and intellectual—at a university seat! Might not other 
Churches and theological faculties find something here to 
work upon, and at least a noble illustration of what may 
be accomplished for the elevation and vivification of their 
theological schools? What was the fruit of all this? Be- 
fore Franke’s death, says Kurtz, six thousand theologians 
from all corners of Germany had received their theological 
education at Halle; these, as Franke himself states, felt a tie to 
each other of an unwonted nature and strength, and through 
them, when they became preachers, many others were awakened. 
In Denmark and Sweden ministers and teachers from Halle 
were in request, and even in Greece teachers were demanded 
from this famous training-school. ‘So mightily grew the 
Word of God and prevailed.” But Franke’s fidelity had to 
be sealed, as Spener’s before him, by opposition. Attempts 
were made once and again, ere he had well been settled 
in Halle, to have him removed as a fanatical and dangerous 
pietist; but on every occasion the government nobly stood by 
him, and by displaying a firmness which Spener did not pos- 


* Halle, 1720, 4to, and 2 vols. large 8vo; containing the first collection of various 
readings by a Christian editor, and of which Le Long gives the following very high 
character in his Bibliotheca (by Masch), ‘“‘ Omnium editio preestantissima quz 
omnes precedentes superat, et sequentes post se relinquit.”—(Davidson's Biblical 
Criticism, vol. i., p. 150, second edition, 1852.) 

+ It embraces Ist Chronicles, Psalms, Job, and Canticles, His son, C, B. 
Michaelis, perhaps a superior linguist to himself, but not equal to him certainly in 
spirituality—just as the grandson was superior to both in the former, and totally devoid 
of the latter—and Joh, Ja. Rumbach, took the remainder of the Hagiographa between 
them. Halle, 1735-51, 3 vols. 4to. 

+ It was at Halle that the system of expounding large portions of Scripture 


alternately with a sermon on some one verse—so new in the Lutheran Church, though 
familiar to us—was first introduced. 
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sess he foiled every attack, and was enabled to remain at his 
post, through the good hand of God upon him, who had much 
work for him there. It does not belong to the purpose of this 
paper to detail the origin, progress, operations, and usefulness 
of that astonishing institution, called The Orphan House, at 
Halle—one of the most illustrious examples of what one man can 
accomplish, through faith, prayer, indomitable perseverance, 
large practical wisdom, and glowing Christian benevolence,—an 
institution with which Franke’s name will be for ever associated. 
Nor, having been now so long held back from the more peculiar 
subject of this paper, can we swell this portion of it with any 
detailed account of the closing scenes of his bright career. 
The schools which he set up were models of the union of scien- 
tific with godly training, and the tracts which he wrote ex- 
pressly for them four times a-year, to be distributed after the 
public examinations, are fine specimens of his power of adapt- 
ing himself to all classes. His interest in the missionary cause 
was warm; and Frederic IV. of Denmark having, in 1705, 
founded a college for training missionaries to be sent to his 
East Indian territories, and applied for students to Franke, 
our professor had the honour of selecting the first two Malabar 
missionaries, Henry Pliitschau and the well-known Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg. He collected and transmitted contributions for 
the mission; procured it a mission press; generally selected 
the missionaries required ; corresponded regularly with them 
as long as he lived, and superintended the periodical publica- 
tion of the “ History of the Evangelical Missions in the East 
for the Conversion of the Heathen,” which still continues to 
issue from Halle. For every thing, in fact, pertaining to 
the kingdom of God, Franke had a ready and large heart. 
But the news of the death of. his beloved friend and 
father, Spener, in 1705—whom he had revisited seven years 
before with great delight and mutual benefit—gave ‘him 
a shock which, with his growing infirmity, occasioned by 
a life of almost unparalleled activity, rendered a change of 
scene necessary. Three months were devoted by him to tra- 
velling, in the course of which he not only preached every 
where with the greatest acceptance, but was welcomed and 
parted with in places where he had been opposed, as one on a 
triumph. On his return he resumed his duties, till, after some 
interruptions, he was finally laid aside in 1727, and in June of 
that year he was taken up to that Master whom he had so un- 
weariedly served, at the age of sixty-four.* 


We alluded in our opening paragraphs to the unsteady and 


* See Guerike’s Life of Franke, from which the foregoing particulars have been 
for the most part taken, We have used Mr Jackson’s translation. (1837.) 
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dangerous features of the pietistic school. In so doing we re- 
ferred not to Spener and Franke themselves, but to the cha- 
racter of the movement as it was taken up by others, and to 
the shape which in spite of these eminent leaders it assumed. 
The contrast was so great and so manifest. between the bibli- 
cal and spiritual theology of Halle and the reigning system of 
the Lutheran Church, that multitudes in their zeal for the for- 
mer went beyond all decency in decrying the latter; pronounc- 
ing it a mass of Babylonish corruption, withdrawing from all 
public ordinances, unless when dispensed by spiritual ministers, 
setting undue value upon the private meetings, which had been 
established, not in rivalry of the public means, but for supple- 
mentary edification, laying claim to unusual insight into the 
mind of the Spirit and even to special revelations, and depre- 
ciating not only study, and learning, and theological training, 
but even the written Word, in comparison of the inward light 
with which they deemed themselves favoured—not to speak of 
the wild speculations on prophecy which, in the case of many, 
accompanied all this. To some extent things had shown a 
tendency in this direction ere Franke came upon the field; but 
as the movement advanced the evil developed itself, and firmly 
though Spener and Franke tried to check it, and earnestly and 
honestly as they protested their disapproval of it, they were 
unable to stem the torrent, and at times seemed to stand ap- 
palled at it. In the latter part of his life, indeed, we find 
Franke mourning over the comparatively dead formality into 
which the movement had degenerated. It ran, in fact, to seed, 
and resolved itself ultimately into three primary elements. 
What was sound and wholesome was preserved to the Church, 
from which its originators never dreamt of detaching it; and 
as such, its influence for good was felt in many ways and for a 
long time, nay, is telling for good at this hour. For the rest, Hn- 
thusiasm and incipient Rationalism shared it between them. The 
former has always found a congenial home in Germany, whether 
in the form of a dreamy mysticism, an erratic fanaticism, or a 
speculative pantheism, as its whole mental history shows. The 
latter is a reaction from stark scholastic orthodoxy; though - 
not quite directly. Pietism in its wholesome stage first opened 
men’s eyes to the worthlessness of the reigning system; then 
the superiority of a holy life to all mere speculative opinions was 
so urged as in effect to depreciate all objective truth; and 
then, a piety of the feelings generated and maintained in a 
great measure independently of the written Word, settled down, 
especially among studious young men, into cold and vapid forms 
of sentiment. A historical and scientific method having in Halle 
superseded the scholastic, superior students gave themselves en- 
thusiastically to historical criticism, philological pursuits, biblical 
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exegesis, fresh and free investigation on every theological ques- 
tion. Disgusted with the importance attached to the length and 
frequency of the prayers and meetings which all were required 
to observe, and to set phrases after they had degenerated into 
cant, a terrible revulsion commenced, and it was found that 
some who flattered themselves they were preparing a spiritual 
ministry were in reality sowing dragon’s teeth. Semler, to 
whom the early rationalism of Germany owes more than to any 
other, and who was himself the most melancholy illustration of 
what we say, lets us into these scenes and their operations at 
Halle, where he studied, in the first part of his singular “ Auto- 
biography.”* But to what are these excesses and deflections to 
be ascribed? Alas! to the proud distance, or rather the bitter 
hostility, of the old orthodox party. By welcoming, or even 
ultimately falling in with the movement which Spener and 
Franke originated, and which as it came from them might have 
been made the means of a silent moral revolution and revival 
of the Church, they would have drawn off the elements both of 
enthusiasm and rationalism, or rendered them comparatively in- 
nocuous. But by holding up the brightest lights which had arisen 
upon their Church since the Reformation in all the blackest 
colours, and those who adhered to them as “a sect instituted 
and promoted by them for the ruin of the Lutheran Church,”4 

they brought that Church themselves to the brink of destruc- 
tion, and were the true parents of that frightful rationalism 
from which Germany suffered so much for more than half a 
century. “ Indifferentism,” says Niebuhr, “ took its rise from 
the revolting orthodox party, who persecuted the mystics 
(pietists) Spener, Franke, &c., in a truly popish spirit, carry- 
ing the influence of priestly claims to an extravagance that no 
Capuchin could exceed.”{ May the Churches read aright 
these appalling facts! Let them take warning from this, not to 
rest in a traditional orthodoxy, or shut themselves up within the 
preserve of even the exactest forms of truth and polity, while 
the spirit once brenthed into them is departing, or haply already 
fled ; and above all, let them beware of scowling upon the efforts 
of their more spiritual men to revive and refresh it, merely be- 
cause they happen not to bear the image and superscription of 
ancient usage: let them rather open their generous bosom ‘to 
all wholesome influences, from whatever quarter; and then, 
even if any thing ungenial should be inhaled, the vis medicatria 
of a sound and healthy constitution will throw it off, while all 


* D. Joh. Sal. Semler’s Lebensbeschreibung von ihm selbst abgefasst. Halle, 1781- 
82. No doubt his statements are to be taken with some allowance, which Pusey in 
referring to them perhaps overlooks; but the candid distinction which he makes 
between some and others, and the corroborative testimony of subsequent historians, 
are enough to show that there is little if any exaggeration. 

Tt Schelwig, quoted by Pusey, p. 100. 

~ Life and Letters, &c., 1852, (12th July 1812). 
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that is pure will assimilate and nourish the system. This, under 
God, is for Churches the elixir of life. Without this wisdom 
they are a prey to every deadly influence from beneath; as, in 
Germany, and alas! in countries nearer home, was too clearly 
seen during the last century. 


But it is now high time to come to BENGEL. No stirring 
incidents marked this man’s career. Nearly thirty years of 
his life were spent in a sphere comparatively humble. But 
precious was the fruit of his labours in those who received 
from him: their theological training, and caught his genial 
tone; most salutary, in the then deliquescent state of Lutheran 
theology, was that union of accurate learning and Christian 
simplicity, of spirituality and sobriety, of soundness in the 
faith, with independent investigation and breadth of study, 
which distinguished both his teaching and his writings; and 
while not a few who then attracted a larger measure of public 
attention, and for a time exercised much more influence, pos- 
sess now little more than a historical interest, as links in the 
great chain of events which marked and moulded the times, 
the critical and expository labours of Bengel are for all time 
—we speak not of his prophetical computations, of which by 
and by—and are at this day as fresh as when they first issued 
from the Tiibingen press.* ° 

In 1687, John Albert Bengel was born at a small town in 
Wiirtemberg. Like Spener and Franke, the dawnings of grace 
in his soul were too early to be traced. Like the Baptist, he 
seems to have been filled with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother’s womb. Before he was six years old, when he lost his 
excellent clerical father, he had many tender impressions and 
lively communion with God. Under favourable training, his 
religious impressions were gradually deepened and matured; 
and while excelling at school, he showed an uncommon love of - 
the Bible, good books, and the Church hymns. Though not 
without experience of the usual temptations of school life as 
he advanced, his conscience was kept graciously tender. and 
uncorrupted. By close application he early distinguished him- 
self, particularly in the classical department, and had at times 
to tear himself away from Cicero, lest his enthusiasm should 
run to a sinful excess. Yet along with this his soul, after a 
season of spiritual anxiety, was filled with affecting discoveries 


* The printed Memoirs of Bengel’s Life and Writings are pretty numerous, but the 
fullest and most authentic is Dr Burk’s, one of his descendants, which first appeared in 
1831, again in 1835, and of which an English translation, by the Rev. R. F. Walker, 
was publighed in 1837. The work is not well arranged, and scarcely does justice to the 
materials in the biographer’s possession, from the too limited object which he pre- 
scribed to himself. From it, however, we shall draw the less literary particulars of 
the following sketch. 
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and experiences on his first partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 
At sixteen he began the study of philosophy and the higher 
branches of philology; and though he had but one year of 
this course, instead of the usual two, he was entrusted by his 
professor to prepare for him materials in Latin for a treatise 
on Spinozism. At the taking of his master’s degree, one of 
the divinity professors, having to hold a disputation prepara- 
tory to his own doctor’s degree, did Bengel the honour to select 
him as his respondent. For the former professor he further pre- 
pared the materials of a Church History, and the latter employ- 
ed him to punctuate for him, according to the Hebrew accents, 
a new edition of Luther’s Bible—high distinction this, and, as 
he afterwards felt, admirable training for his future work. But 
with all this, his soul, instead of waxing lean, as is too often 
the case in such studies, was making steady and decided pro- 
gress, aided by two important advantages. One was the spiri- 
tual tone of the divinity professors. ‘ Dr Christopher Reuch- 
lin,” said he afterwards, “ was a truly noble character. His 
lectures, particularly those he gave after morning prayers— 
indeed, whatever things he uttered at any time—wererefreshing 
like the morning dew, full of power and full of life... . . At 
returning from his lectures, one felt as if returning from a ser- 
mon full of unction and energy. His manner was as instruc- 
tive as it was persuasive and stirring; and whoever came to 
college in right earnest about practical religion was soon made 
fervent in spirit by his means. He was clearly,in the Scrip- 
ture sense, ‘ strong in spirit,’ and was instant and very affec- 
tionate in prayer. It was always profitable to get near him.” 
Bengel had the privilege of much familiar intercourse with this 
blessed man, who laid himself out indeed for his students, and 
as he was removed soon after to glory, the students drew upa 
memoir of what they witnessed of his closing labours, Bengel 
writing the elegy.* But Bengel had the farther advantage of 
an association of like-minded students, who, after the example 
of Leipzig, Halle, &c., had formed themselves into a society 
for mutual encouragement in the ways of the Lord and spiri- 


* We have heard from those who studied under the late Dr Macgill of Glasgow, 
that without great talents or attainments, there was a tone about himself and his lec- 
tures which irresistibly impressed and won the students, and that hundreds could tes- 
tify through life how deeply they were indebted to that man of God for all that was 
most valuable in their ministry. The respected editor of the lectures and sermons of 
the late Professor Maclagan of Aberdeen (1853) speaks in his preface of the “ kind 
of sacred awe with which his teaching impressed the minds of his students.” What 
an encouragement to theological professors to dip their studies, labours, and exercises 
in the dew of the Spirit! This is the secret of strength. This transfigures theologi- 
cal learning, which else is a dry affair. It makes “the whole armour of God,” as it 
is brought forth weapon by weapon, and the use of it described and taught to awed 
and eager students, “like the tower of David, builded for an armoury, whereon there 
hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men.” —(Cant. iv. 4.) Let us hold up 
the hands of those on whom so much of the spiritual prosperity of our Churches de- 
pends, and hold up our own hands in their behalf. 
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tual edification. Formed while Bengel was at Tiibingen, it 
continued unbroken through all the last century ; and so delight- 
ful were his recollections of it thirty years after, when raised 
to the prelacy (or Lutheran superintendency), and such his 
sense of the value of like associations, that, hearing of a re- 

vival that had then taken place amongst its members, he took 
' the opportunity of a visit to Tiibingen the following year to 
be present at one of its meetings, joining in the exercises, 
and giving wise and weighty counsels to his young friends, of 
which we would fain have given some specimens had space per- 
mitted. 

During his first two years at Tiibingen, he was troubled with 
doubts about the purity of the text of the Greek Testament. 
The edition he then used was one published at Leipzig in 1702, 
with a preface by Franke, reprinted “from the Oxford one,” 
says his biographer, “ which contains a mass of various read- 
ings without showing which of them are preferable.” He 
means Bishop Fell’s (Oxf. 1675, 12mo), whose various read- 
ings are partly taken from the sixth volume of Walton’s Poly- 
glott, and partly from a number of additional manuscripts and 
some versions. To this topic we shall by and by recur; but 
here it demands notice as the occasion of those special studies 
by which he was to acquire a lasting name in the Church, even 
among the despisers of spiritual religion. The first course 
which he took, after some ineffectual struggle for relief, was 
to throw aside the edition of the Greek Testament which had 
so unsettled his mind. The truth is, that biblical criticism 
was then but in its infancy, and young Bengel’s first feelings 
were but an index of the disturbance which himself was des- 
tined to raise in the minds of his orthodox and pious country- 
men on this very subject. What seemed to them plainly 
incompatible with the inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, they just resolved not to believe. But his was not 
a mind to be thus eased. Facts to him were facts, to what- 
ever conclusions they might tend. Unable, however, to adjust 
them at that early stage, he carried the matter to his knees— 
a quarter to which we have heard of few great biblical scho- 
lars resorting for a solution of their difficulties—and there he 
found relief enough for the present, and encouragement to in- 
vestigate the whole subject anew, as leisure might permit. It 
was with reference to this and other mental struggles which - 
at that period of his studies he underwent, and which most, 
if not all, superior and earnest students experience, that he 
penned the following pregnant remark: ‘“‘ The most important 
of all controversies are those we experience within us, of 
which there is no end till the whole mind has undergone a 
change, and the whole man has struggled into renovation. 
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When this is done, a host of casuistical scruples disappear at 
once, and we soon get rid of the remainder.” 

Few students make such use of the period of their divinity 
course as Bengel did. Besides the prescribed studies and 
exercises in exegesis, systematic divinity, church history, and 
homiletics, he read all the best works in each of these branches. 
He read, besides, the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament re- 
peatedly through, and along with them several versions. At 
length, in his twentieth year, having passed his final trials, 
and for two years before occasionally exercised his preaching 
gifts, he was ordained, not as an assistant, which was usual, 
but over a parochial charge in the neighbourhood, from the 
confidence reposed in him. Here he remained but one year, 
when he was recalled to Tiibingen to fill the office of junior 
divinity tutor, which shows the judgment already formed of 
our young scholar by his university. And yet that year was 
of immense use to him. He threw himself into the details of 
practical work—preaching, catechising, visiting—and found 
them a filter for drawing off the mud of his books from the 
waters of life. When theological speculations are tested by 
the pulpit, the school-room, the rustic barn-floor, or catechising 
kitchen,—when the question is, Will they preach, will they 
break down to the masses in town and country, and to young 


people? how many of them go literally away in one’s hands, 


and what rubbish that had collected around the truth in the 
student's mind is quickly got rid of! And if, after being thus 
stripped, the majesty and glory of what one teaches appears 
only the brighter, what confirmation of it is thus derived ! 
In this brief period, too, Bengel acquired a language in which 
to convey the truth, not to be learned from books—the language 
of common life—the value of which he knew how to appreciate. 

‘“* When one has spent,” he observed, “‘ some time among com- 

mon people out of doors, in a country parish, and acquired 
a gustum plebeium et popularem (a smack of the popular 
turn), and become acquainted with the religious views, tastes, 
and prejudices of the common people, it is useful to return 
for a while to college again, in order to undergo a second theo- 
logical education. Thus, upon afterwards coming out, one is 
likely to labour with more matured experience and better suc- 
cess.” So important is it, in fact, that theological halls should 
be ventilated by some habitual alternation of the professional 
and the popular styles, neither of which can advantageously be 
substituted for the other, while each may mightily aid the 
other, that some think there ought to be a species of popular 
lectureship attached to every divinity chair; not certainly a 
pastoral charge, which is only to spoil two offfces, but some 
sphere of practical teaching over and above the theoretical— 
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just sufficient to defecate the science of the academic chair, 
if we may so express it, or allow it, like water, to purify itself 
by flowing, without making an undue demand upon the time 
required for professional studies and labours. Certain it is 
that in Germany some of the brightest ornaments of the 
theological chair, men of profound learning and enthusiastic 
research, exercise at the same time their preaching gifts—for 
instance, Dr Tholuck—and, we suppose, quite as much to his 
own advantage as that of his audience. 

A beautiful illustration of the affection of his rural flock 
which Bengel carried back with him to Tiibingen, and quite 
characteristic of him, we very recently heard. After rising 
to academic eminence, and perhaps to the office of pre- 
late or superintendent, a farmer from the parish where he 
had so long before laboured took a longing to see his old 
minister, travelled to the town where Bengel lived, and was 
most hospitably received. After family prayers, Bengel re- 
tired to his study, where he remained till very late, straining 
his eyes, we may fancy, over some nearly illegible manuscript 
of the Greek Testament, weighing the probability of its Asia- 
tic or African character, or investigating the canons by which 
the genuineness of a reading was to be determined. The far- 
mer, anxious to hear the good man’s devotions, had concealed 
himself in a quiet corner, and was waiting with all the patience 
he could command. At length Bengel pushed aside his books 
and papers, took off his spectacles, raised his skull-cap, and 
lifting up his eyes with quiet: composure, said, “ Herr Jesu 
Christe, es steht mit uns beim alten”—“ Lord Jesus Christ, it 
stands with us in the old way (as before).” The farmer, de- 
lighted that his old minister was on terms of such intimacy 
with his Master, took no offence at the brevity of the 
“‘andacht,” (prayer). The truth is, Bengel was accustomed 
to lift up his soul while his eyes were bent on his books and 
papers, and every now and then he would break off to com- 
pose, or to sing himself a verse of a hymn, or would cast him- 
self on his knees to catch some gale of the Spirit, to take in 
some fresh inspirations from above, and then fall to work 
again. Thus was his spirit kept from being dried up under 
exhausting studies, and this will explain to us the brief appeal 
to his Lord with which the farmer heard him close their mu- 
tual intercourse for the day.* 


* It reminds us of the following words of our own Henry Dorney (who died a few 
years before Bengel was born), whose laconic letters are full of weight and savour, 
and whose sayings on his death-bed may be judged of from this one specimen of them: 
** Ever since the Lord in bis free grace took hold of my heart, I have had a sincere 
reach after him, and a love to him, and I have not dallied with him. I have in some 
measure walked before him in truth these scores of years, and he hath made me to 
find no ease nor to take any rest any where but in himself, and in being near to him, 
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Bengel had spent but a year or two as junior divinity tutor 
at the university of Tiibingen, when he was promoted to the 
head tutorship of a new theological seminary at Denkendorf (a 
small town at no great distance), erected and endowed by the 
government as a sort of preparatory theological gymnasium, 
or stepping-stone to the full university curriculum of theology. 
Before entering on the duties of this office, in the discharge of 
which he spent eight-and-twenty years of his life, he had to 
take a six months’ tour, at the expense of government, through 
a considerable part of Germany, the better to qualify him for 
his work—a fine idea this for other Churches to think of. 
If every appointment to a divinity chair were to be accom- 
panied by leave of absence for six or at least for three or 
four months, for a tour of observation at the Church’s ex- 
pense, through those parts of Europe where the most cele- 
brated theological institutions and influential Churches are 
to be seen, is there not good ground to think that the be- 
nefit to the Church itself would more than repay the cost? 
To “ devise“ liberal things” is at once the mark of life in 
Churches as well as individuals, and the means of maintaining 
it. Bengel in this tour seems to have swept Germany from 
south to north, as far as Saxony, at which the ravages of an 
epidemic stopped him. The German Protestant Church was 
at that time (1713) in a peculiarly instructive. condition for 
such a survey. He found the adherents of the old system 
divided into schools amongst themselves, and all of them at 
variance with the new school of Spener and Franke. In their 
system both of university and school teaching, formality reigned 
in the former, freedom in the latter. But the pietistic con- 
troversy, with the parties into which the movement was then 
almost beginning to fall asunder, the orthodox pietism, the 
enthusiastic separatism, and the suspicious-looking critical 
school which crystallised into rationalism, riveted his attention, 
as may well be supposed. Wherever he went, he contrived to 
put himself in communication with the most eminent in every 
department, however opposite their views, as also with persons 
distinguished, though in private life, for grace. He visited all 
sorts of institutions and persons, Lutheran, Calvinist, Spene- 
rian, Inspirati, Separatist, staying for weeks in some places, 
and carefully noting every thing of consequence which he either 
saw or heard. With Professor Stark of Leipzig he conversed 
on Hebrew literature, with Minz of Heidelberg on the canons 
of Scripture interpretation, with a number of eminent teachers 
of the higher schools on their method of teaching the classics 


and what I have done all along hath been in truth and with an upright heart. God 
and I, we were both agreed; He mine, and I His,” &c.—( Divine Contemplations, &c. 
London, 1684, p. 367.5. 
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and exercising discipline; but above all, he was at home at 
Halle, where he spent whole days and weeks in the domestic 
circles of Franke, and Anton, and Breithaupt, and Lange, J. 
H. Michaelis, &c., enjoying their society when most unbent. 
** What delights me above all,” wrote he on the spot, in a Latin 
letter to a friend, “is the harmony of these men among them- 
selves, which they study to keep up by social prayer.” But per- 
haps the most noticeable feature of his visit to Halle was the 
turn which it seems to have given his mind towards prophecy 
in general, and particularly the Apocalypse, as a subject of study. 
“Dr Anton,” writes he in the letter just referred to, and in 
which he names the lecturers and subjects of lecture at Halle, 
“* gives expositions of the Apocalypse, and on the ecclesiastical 
history of the seventeenth century.” “Some of the former 
lectures,” says his biographer, “* Bengel heard, and he after- 
wards got the whole of them transcribed for him.” With Pro- 
fessor Lange, and other followers of Spener, he had several 
conversations “ on those important developments of the king- 
dom of God which they considered as approaching.” These 
suggested to his inquiring mind a train ef ideas which ulti- 
mately issued in those expositions of the Apocalypse with 
which his name has ever since been associated. 

Thus braced in spirit, and stored with rich materials for 
thought and action, he returned to Denkendorf, and along with 
his colleagues entered on his work. ‘“ What passed between God 
and my soul,” says he in his diary, “‘the first night of my residence 
at Denkendorf, gave me good ground of encouragement for the whole 
period of my abode there.” Bengel’s department in the seminary 
was from first to last the same—the Classical, with so much Logic 
and History as it was thought desirable to embrace in this pre- 
paratory curriculum. Thorough familiarity with Latin was first 
of all deemed indispensable; in order to which, besides exercis- 
ing his students in the purest classics, requiring weekly transla- 
tions into Latin—paying more attention, however, to elegance 
of construction, and Roman turns of expression, than to nicety 
in words and phrases, which would come in due time—he 
made them form full periods extempore, the rest criticising 
them, while he added his own remarks. In this way, Latin 
soon became that familiar instrument of thought and ex- 
pression which it was his object to make it. As for Greek, 
the New Testament was all gone through every two years, the 
translation being given for the first two months quite literally; 
but as the facility and confidence of the students increased, he 
made them read off sentence by sentence into Latin, and the more 
important passages were learned by heart. This course com- 
pleted, he took up Chrysostom’s Treatise on the Priesthood, 
recommending to the more advanced the Paraphrase of Nonnus 
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on John, Macarius, &c. Now, humble though this occupation 
may seem to be, we have no hesitation in affirming, that til/ 
some such course be engrafted upon the theological curriculum of 
our Churches, whatever else our divinity halls may produce, they 
will never raise a learned ministry. If ever the time shall 
come when our country—we speak particularly of Scotland— 
shall be filled with endowed institutions like the German Gym- 
nasiums and Lyeeums, whose certificates shall be held indispen- 
sable to matriculation at our universities, which in that case 
would undergo a corresponding elevation, then might our 
Churches dispense perhaps with any such preparatory course 
as Bengel conducted. But as not the faintest signs of this. 
appear on our horizon, we must hold to our position. Limited 
as our space now is, we must not be drawn into any illustra- - 
tion of it, but those who know the classical deficiencies of per- 
haps three-fourths of all the divinity students of all denomina- 
tions in Scotland, from the time when they first set foot in 
their hall of theology, till they appear before their presbytery 
for license, will be able to supply the illustration for themselves.* 
It is not the attaching to our divinity halls a classical teacher, 
on whom attendance is recommended but not enforced, that will 
do any sensible good, but the construction of the curriculum itself 
on the basis of some such preparatory course as Bengel con- 
ducted. 

But it is with the effect of such occupation on himself that 
we have at present more immediately to do. What that was 
is best seen by its results. His New Testament readings were 
too rapid to admit of commentary, or even of full exegesis ; but 
critical remarks of the nature of scholia—the briefest possible, 
but the result of intense and minute study of the text with 
its parallels, carefully prepared, and from year to year cor- 
rected and improved—were communicated to the students. 
The Old Testament parallels were all drawn from the fontal 
Hebrew, and the philologically indispensable Septuagint, with 
both of which the students were constantly familiarised. Thus 
originated his invaluable ““GNoMON,” and thus, like a river 
crevit eundo.t It was in 1722 that the work was planned ; in 
two years the draft of it was completed; but happily for its 
permanent value, it was not permitted to see the lhght till 


* See Sir William Hamilton’s article on Classical Education, Edinburgh Review 
for October 1836, reprinted in his collected “ Discussions *’ (1852), pp. 328-347; which, 
with all necessary allowance for the well-known peculiarities of the distinguished philo- 
sopher, the impartial reader will peruse with advantage. 

+ Professor Blackie, in his Inaugural Address, delivered a few months ago at the 
opening of his first session in the Greek Chair at Edinburgh, when addressing bimself 
specially to yee f students on the importance of Greek to their profession, sketches 
out what he should deem the best way of reaching its highest advantages ; and had 
the sketch been drawn from the actual practice of Bengel, it could séarcely have an- 
swered to it more exactly.—(See pp. 12-14.) 
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1742. He more than doubied the Horatian rule of-delay, and 
for the reasons given by the old Roman Oracle:— 





“ Nonumque prematur in annum, C 
Membris intus positis. Delere licebit, vil 
Quod non edideris; nescit vox missa reverti.” * of 
Bengel gave to his work the modest title of ‘“ Gnomon,” p 
which means “the index of a sun-dial,” wishing not so much to 8a 
comment upon the Word, as simply to indicate the sense of the de 
divine text itself, and thus to let it display (as the title-page p! 
expresses it) its own simplicity, depth, conciseness, and whole- in 
someness. Ere it appeared, he was able to enrich it with the re- th 
sults of his critical researches on the purity of the text, and of 
with his ripest views on the prophetical portions of the New nl 
Testament. In the “Gnomon,” therefore, we have Bengel el 
‘at once as a biblical critic, an interpreter, and a student of he 
prophecy, most fully represented. We intended to have w 
pointed out the chief peculiarities of this work,—a work em- ti 
phatically sui generis; but already we have outstretched pl 
our limits. Many communicated to him the “kind of holy ti 
delight they had in making use of it,” after all the other hi 
helps they had tried. In Denmark, Holland, and England, lir 
as well as in Germany, its reception was remarkable. John si 
Wesley was so charmed with this “ great luminary of the Chris- If 
tian world,” as he styled him, that his “ Expository Notes in 
on the New Testament,” which are part of the creed of all th 
Wesleyans, are chiefly translations from the Gnomon, as he Cl) 
states in his preface. “I never,” ‘says Michaelis, from whom ca 
such a testimony must be allowed to be very high, “I never B 
quote this excellent writer without admiring the abilities ul 
which have exalted him so much above all his predecessors in m 
the critical knowledge of the New Testament.” Hengstenberg be 
some years ago, passed a very high encomium upon it;-t » di 
and Archdeacon Hare is equally strong.{ A formal compa- m 
* In 1719, he issued a new and critical edition of Cicero’s Epistles ad Famili- n¢ 
aves ; in 1722, Gregory (Thaumaturgus’) Panegyric upon Origen; in 1725, Chrysostom tr 
on the Priesthood, chiefly remarkable for the announcement which it contained of his 
critical edition of the Greek Testament, in a Tract which he appended, and afterwards su 
published separately (Prodromus Novi Testamenti Greci recte cauteque adornandi), 
and he had collected materials for similar editions of Ovid's Tristia, and of Persius, b 
and Annotations on Macarius and on Ephrem Syrus. Thus was that rare critical ( 
faculty which he was soon to display in a higher and holier field, exercised and trained 
in those lower departments. Gi 
+ “ Bengel’s Gnomon is a rare performance of the kind, concise, original, vigorous, Sc 
eloquent, and sprightly; an erudite exposition, delivered in a spirit of fervent Christian m 
love. It evinces the deepest reverence for the sacred text, and a most profound ac- Af 
uaintance with its contents. With remarkable simplicity and humility it follows the ad 
rift of the inspired meaning, and induces the soul to open itself even to the softest de! 
breathings of the Holy Ghost which pervade the written Word. Its full but artless de- (4 
scription in the title-page bespeaks the true tenor and spirit of the work. A plenitude : 
of sound knowledge, hallowed and animated by deep piety, here sheds itself over the very to 
words of Scripture, and serves to elicit from every part of it the inherent glow of its sh 
interior divine illumination.”—(Evang. Kirche Zeitung, ii., 228, in Burk.) W 


t “ Bengel,” says the Archdeacon, “ in one of the pregnant notes in his invaluable lef 
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rison of him with Calvin would tempt us beyond our limits. In 
some respects, of course, it is out of the question to compare a 
Commentary with mere Scholia; and wherever the Lutheran 
views diverge from the Reformed (as on Rom. ix.), they admit 
of no comparison. But the character of the two minds as inter- 
preters presents some very interesting points. The penetration, 
sagacity, and sound sense which both display, their indepen- 
dence of mind, and fidelity to the natural sense of the text, in 
preference to the most hallowed traditional views of its mean- 
ing, and the holy reverence with which both listened to Him 
that speaketh from heaven—these and such as these are points 
of resemblance. But while Calvin almost disdained verbal 
niceties, as a species of trifling with the Word of God, setting 
chief store by the scope and spirit of a passage, which 
he grasped with unrivalled correctness and felicity, Bengel 
weighed every clause, phrase, and word, to the minutest par- 
ticle, and never lost a shade or fibre of thought (as Hare ex- 
presses it) which prayerful and painstaking study of the en- 
tire sacred text could disclose tohim. Each of these methods 
has of course its advantages. In Calvin, there is a noble man- 
liness, but at times rather too much generality ; in Bengel, a 
singular delicacy of perception, but at times an over-refinement. 
If in the one you sometimes miss what should have been there, 
in the other you occasionally find what should not have been 
there. In masculine and reverential expression of great prin- 
ciples of truth and duty revealed in the New Testament, none can 
come up to Calvin ; while the philological accuracy with which 
Bengel simply indicates the sense of the divine text, and the 
unctuous tenderness and tranquil spirituality with which he 
moves on, makes you feel as if nobody and nothing came in 
between you and the Holy Ghost, but that you were listening 
directly to the word from Him, or getting rid, at least, by 
means of this critic, of obstacles to your doing so. In a word, 
no minister can profitably dispense with either of these illus- 
trious expositors. Both are best, and both should be con- 
sulted together.* 

We have adverted once and again to Bengel’s critical la- 
bours, of which we must now content ourselves with a very brief 


Gnomon, a work which manifests the most intimate and profoundest knowledge of 
Scripture, and which if we examine it with care will often be found to condense 
more matter into a line than can be extracted from pages of other writers,’ &c. 
After referring to several specimens of his minute accuracy and -penetration, he 
adds, “In this microscopic nicety of observation, which, as we have said, will often 
detect important fibres of thought, no commentator that I know.comes near Bengel.”"— 
(Mission of the Comforter, ii. 405, 406. 1846) 

* It is with pain that we notice one serious objection to Bengel here, not so much 
to his Gnomon, where it is scarcely perceptible, as to himself,—we mean, a tendency to 
shrink from the testimony of Scripture on the strict eternity of future punishment, 
We only know that such was the case from one or two brief statements which he has 
left. The Gnomon is astonishingly free from it. 
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notice. While at Tiibingen, troubled about the various read- 
ings of the Greek Testament, and forced to leave it for future 
study, the splendid critical edition of our own Dr Mill appeared 
at Oxford, the fruit of thirty years’ labour, and finished only 
fourteen days before his death, (2 vols. folio, 1707.) It was 
said to contain upwards of 30,000 various readings, and was 
assailed in 1710 by Dr Whitby, in his learned but undiscrimi- 
nating and narrow-minded “ Examen Milli,” * whose argu- 
ments and accusations, however, were reiterated all over Eng- 
land and the continent, as if the authority of the New Testa- 
ment had been endangered by Mill’s work. The history of 
this controversy is well known to all readers of the modern 
‘“‘Introductions to the New Testament.” Bengel, with char- 
acteristic penetration, soon saw what now had to be done, and 
with the calm ardour which distinguished all his labours, de- 
termined, at whatever cost of time and pains, to do it. As 
only a perpetual and preposterous miracle could have kept all 
the transcribers of the New Testament in every age and coun- 
try absolutely exempt from mistake, and as the faultiest 
classics are precisely those of which the fewest manuscripts 
remain or have been made use of, he quickly perceived that 
the greatest service that could then be rendered to the New 
Testament would be, in addition to a careful collection of the 
results of all former collations, a fresh collation of all the 
unexamined manuscripts extant, and a critical investigation 
of those canons by which the choice of readings was to be de- 
cided. To this great, and at that time immensely difficult, work 
he addressed himself very soon after his settlement at Denken- 
dorf. By 1725, he had collected such a mass of materials, 
that he sent, with a request for manuscripts, to all the seats of 
learning where he was likely to be successful, copies of his pro- 
posals for a new critical edition of the Greek Testament. He 
was far more successful than he expected, and the manuscripts 
with which he was favoured added greatly to the value of his 
work. At last it appeared in 1732 (4to), with an “ Apparatus 
Criticus” appended, extending to more than double the number 
of pages—a monument of his critical learning, uncommon sa- 
gacity, and in this particular walk, still more uncommon piety. 
It was assailed, however, like Mill’s, in unmeasured terms 
by the orthodox clergy; though he had resolved to dis- 
arm hostility as far as possible. by promising, against his 
own judgment, not to insert a word in the text which had 
not before appeared in some printed edition—a promise 
from which he felt that the Apocalypse should be excepted, 
on account of the very deficient sources from which it had 


* It will be found appended to vol. ii. of his Paraphrase and Commentary on 
the New Testament. 
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been printed; still he was run down as an enemy to the 
Scriptures.* But Bengel’s already high reputation for piety 
and wisdom was now a tower of strength to him; and those 
who would have dreaded or disdained to touch such a book as 
his Greek Testament and Apparatus, were won over by their 
perfect confidence in Bengel, first to examine, and then to fall 
in with his views. ‘The writings of Bengel, therefore,” (says 
Michaelis, the best of witnesses here,) “‘ had more readers than 
those of most critics; and his readers have become in general 
his friends and disciples.”t No other man probably could, 
at that time of day, have done what Bengel did. Searching 
criticism was coming in with an irresistible tide, and was,soon 
to sweep away ancient landmarks. In prospect of this, some 
man of God was needed with qualifications high enough, and 
heart stout enough to enter the perilous region, and clear a 
channel for the waters of life, which all the splendid rubbish 
of an erudite rationalism would not be able to choke up. That 
man was John Albert Bengel, and he has had his reward in 
the testimonies rendered to him, not only by the admirers of 
his piety, but by the most distinguished critics to this day. 
Even Wetstein, his contemporary, and in some respects his 
rival in this walk, admitted that his Testament was the best that 
had ever before been printed.{ Semler assigns him the palm 
of judgment decidedly above both Mill and Wetstein ;§ so does 
Michaelis ; || so does the Roman Catholic Hug;{ and so do 
erftics generally, down to the latest. : 
Fain would we have noticed his apocalyptic researches ; not 
certainly for the purpose of exposing the mistaken principles 
on which his calculations were based—time has sufficiently done 
that, and the enemies of allattempts to penetrate one of the most 
precious, portions of God’s Word may be left to make merry, if 
they list, over Bengel’s strange confidence on this subject—but 
to show that when this and other mistakes have been set down 
to human infirmity, he has left enough in this department to | 
lay the Church even still under a debt of obligation, which those 
who see his mistakes the most clearly will not be the last to 
own. And we confess it is with some reluctance that we. re- 


* “Tf every bookseller is to take it into his head to treat the New Testament in 
this manner, we shall soon get a Greek text totally different from the received one. 
The audacity is really too great for us not to notice it ; especially as such vast impor- 
tance, it seems, is attached to this edition. Scarcely a chapter in it has not some- 
thing either omitted, or inserted, or altered, or transposed. The audacity is unpre 
cedented.”—(A paper by “ certain ministers of God’s Word,” inserted in a periodi 
entitled, “ Early Gathered Fruits,” ig” 

+ Introduction (Marsh) ii. part i. p. 466, (ut supra). 

t Prolegomena, passim. 

§ Apparatus ad Liberalem, N. T., Interpretationem, p. 42. 

|| Page 466, ut supra. 

* ¥ Introd. to New Testament (Wait.) i. p. 329. “ Wetstein may justly be censured 
for not having adopted and appreciated Bengel’s beautiful critical ideas.” 
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frain here from replying, as we purposed to do, to a paragraph 
in the recently published “Discussions” of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, which even in a literary point of view, to say nothing of 
the painful and undignified anzmus which pervades it, is simply 
disgraceful. ‘ How,” says Sir William, “could Mr Pearson 
make any opinion touching the Apocalypse matter of crimina- 
tion against Semler and Eichhorn? Is he unaware that the 
most learned and intelligent of Protestant, of Calvinist divines, 
have almost all doubted or denied the canonicity of the Revelation ? 
The following rise first to our recollection. Erasmus, who 
may in part be claimed by the Reformation, doubted its authen- 
ticity. Calvin and Beza denounced the book as unintelligible, and 
prohibited the pastors of Geneva from all attempt at interpretation ; 
Sor which they were applauded by Joseph Scaliger, Isaac Casau- 
bon, and our countryman Morus, to say nothing of Bodinus, 
&e. Joseph Scaliger, of the learned the most learned, reject- 
ing also the Epistle of James, did not believe the Apocalypse 
to be the writing of St John, and allowed only two chapters to 
be comprehensible; while Dr South, a great Anglican authority, 
serupled not to pronounce it a book (we quote from memory) 
that either found a man mad or left him so.”—(P. 506.) With 
the illustrious baronet’s reputation in his own walk, we shall 
not be presumptuous enough to meddle. “ The Law of the Con- 
ditioned,” and other speculations in the region of pure thought, 
on which rest Sir William’s European fame, draw from us only 
the homage due to the subtlest of intellects. Even beyond his 
more peculiar province, his power as a writer is great, and the 
range of his literary illustrations immense. But when he thrusts 
himself into every body’s province, and insists that he knows a 
great deal more and better about matters than those who have 
made them the study of their lives, —when the things, too, about 
which he swaggers so disdainfully are tender points, affecting all 
that is most dear to us as Christians and Protestants, and when 
the statements he puts forth are, to crown all, one string of mis- 
takes—what stripling need be afraid to make use of his sling and 
his stone? As for the paragraph we have quoted, it is about as 
fullof errors as lines. It were easy to show this did space permit, 
but every one competently read in the literature of this portion 
of Scripture can do it for himself. Each of Sir William's 
select list of authorities would afford rich materials for casiiga- 
tion, but the crowning one is that “ great Anglican authority, 
Dr South.” Very much as if you should adduce Sidney 
Smith as a great Anglican authority in Hebrew roots!—risum 
teneatis ? 

But to return to Bengel. His light soon shot beyond the 
precincts of Denkendorf. Shortly after his settlement there, he 
was offered the Greek chair of his alma mater (Tiibingen), but he 
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declined it. In 1720, he was invited to the divinity chair at 
Giessen (Hesse-Darmstadt), and urged to accept, but this also 
he declined, though for domestic reasons. Another professor- 
ship at Tiibingen was offered him in 1735, but at Denkendorf 
he would remain till, in 1741, the vacant prelacy (or superinten- 
dency) of Herbrechtingen, in his own Wiirtemberg, being pre- 
sented to him as a station of comparative otium cum dignitate, 
he felt himself at liberty, after the hard labour of so many 
years and under a sense of growing infirmity, to accept it. 
But before we follow him thither, as we have seen only the 
literary side of his work at Denkendorf, let us observe— 
in a few sentences, too brief for their preciousness—the 
other, and to many of our readers far more interesting aspects 
of it. When the students left the seminary, he invited them 
freely to correspond with him, and consult him on every 
subject of difficulty; nor, amidst his numerous engagements, 
did he ever grudge an affectionate and often full reply, never 
assuming the air of a superior, but communicating with them 
as a father with his sons, and almost as a brother with bro- 
thers, though so much his inferiors in age and attainments. 
To correspondents whom he valued he would communicate 
the result of his oWn studies, in the most confidential and, to 
his young friends, most winning manner. How often (writes 
one to him), yes, how often still sounds in my ear your word 
of dismissal, which you always used to leave with us as your 
advice after prayer on Saturday evenings—your colligite animos! 
(compose your minds!)* “Before our evening devotion yester- 
day (writes he in his diary one day), such a freedom of spirit 
was bestowed upon me, that I found more access to the hearts 
of the students than ever. May He who granted it bestow a 
farther, blessing on it, that fruit may come forth, even fruit 
that may remain!” To poor students he would sometimes ~ 
write weighty letters, enclosing them considerable sums of 
money, and counting himself the privileged party.—“ Ei- 
ther refrain, dear Reuss, from writing to me, or do not 
apply to me such superlative expressions. I should quietly, | 
like a fond father, place it all to the account of your love, 

were I not afraid that to allow it will bring upon me a 
heavy responsibility. For the same reason, 1 wish it were 
not said here at daily prayers (offered up by the students), 
‘our most revered tutors.’ I believe, that if Herod had 
been displeased with the acclamation, ‘It is the voice of 
a god and not of a man, he would not have been struck 
dead in such a horrible manner. God’s honour. is an aw- 
fully tender thing, and may be injured before we are aware.” 


* The reader will remember that the students resided within the buildings, 
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sented to him as a station of comparative otium cum dignitate, 
he felt himself at liberty, after the hard labour of so many 
years and under a sense of growing infirmity, to accept it. 
But before we follow him thither, as we have seen only the 
literary side of his work at Denkendorf, let us observe— 
in a few sentences, too brief for their preciousness—the 
other, and to many of our readers far more interesting aspects 
of it. When the students left the seminary, he invited them 
freely to correspond with him, and consult him on every 
subject of difficulty; nor, amidst his numerous engagements, 
did he ever grudge an affectionate and often full reply, never 
assuming the air of a superior, but communicating with them 
as a father with his sons, and almost as a brother with bro- 
thers, though so much his inferiors in age and attainments. 
To correspondents whom he valued he would communicate 
the result of his own studies, in the most confidential and, to 
his young friends, most winning manner. How often (writes 
one to him), yes, how often still sounds in my ear your word 
of dismissal, which you always used to leave with us as your 
advice after prayer on Saturday evenings—your colligite animos! 
(compose your minds!)* “Before our evening devotion yester- 
day (writes he in his diary one day), such a freedom of spirit 
was bestowed upon me, that I found more access to the hearts 
of the students than ever. May He who granted it bestow a 
farther blessing on it, that fruit may come forth, even fruit 

that may remain!” To poor students he would ‘sometimes © 
write weighty letters, enclosing them considerable sums of 
money, and counting himself the privileged party.—“ Ei- 
ther refrain, dear Reuss, from writing to me, or do not 
apply to me such superlative expressions. I should quietly, . 
like a fond father, place it all to the account of your love, 
were I not afraid that to allow it will bring upon me a 
heavy responsibility. For the same reason, 1 wish it were 
not said here at daily prayers (offered up by the students), 
‘our most revered tutors.’. I believe, that if Herod had 
been displeased with the acclamation, ‘It is the voice of 
a god and not of a man, he would not have been struck 
dead in such a horrible manner. God's honour. is an aw- 


fully tender thing, and may be injured before we are aware.” 


* The reader will remember that the students resided within the buildings, 
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In 1727, being “laid on Hezekiah’s couch, where I could 
obtain neither help nor comfort from any human being, God 
made me to learn how insignificant I am, and how little 
- Joss the world would have sustained had I been removed 
out of it. I did not feel any wish to live, even for completing 
my works, though I had no express anticipations of death, 
most dangerously ill as I was. I gave myself up entirely to 
the divine disposal, and thus it was ordered that I should 
recover.” At this date, his critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment was in such a state of advancement, and his “ Gnomon,” 
yet but in manuscript, was acquiring such shape, that to him 
removal “ without completing his works,” not to speak of his 
prophetical researches, which by this time were somewhat 
advanced, must have been to nature a trying prospect. The 
more, then, must we admire the holy superiority over all 
such considerations to which he had attained. A rare union 
of intense engrossment of mind in these peculiar walks of study, 
with a heavenly weanedness of spirit, was found in this blessed 
man—the fruit, doubtless, of his continual communion with God 
in these very studies. Several of his letters about this date 
refer to the Wolfian philosophy, with whose application of 
the metaphysical principles of Letbnitz to the establishment 
of the great principles of natural and revealed religion, a 
vast number of German divines were at first intoxicated. 
Scholastic orthodoxy was crumbling, in fact, to pieces; and 
those who neither were prepared to part with it, nor could find 
in the living oracles themselves sufficient footing for their 
faith, were fain to entrench themselves behind this new rational 
bulwark. Bengel never liked it from the first, and warned his 
students frequently against it. Some of his remarks on it are 
as full of sagacity as of spirituality. “Our philosophical men,” 
says he, “make a great parade of I know not what subli- 
mated metaphysical theories of the universe; but solid na- 
tural philosophy is most sadly neglected. The ancients did 
much the same; they disguised their real ignorance or uncer- 
tainty in the details of physical science by a parade of gene- 
ral notions and universal ideas. Mathematical science is a 
good collateral help in certain respects; but there are truths 
of the utmost importance that lie totally out of its province, 
and which it even tends to unfit us for apprehending and em- 
bracing. . . . As truths are of different kinds, they require 
different means for their apprehension. . . . The various sus- 
ceptibilities or faculties with which the human soul is gifted 
for entertaining various kinds of truth have among themselves 
a kind of natural balance, 4 mutual equilibrium for mutual 
strength ; so that whichever of them is overburdened to the 
neglect of the rest, the equipoise is proportionately destroyed. 
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Thus a too constant exercise in mere mathematics has the ef- 
fect of impairing the faculty of belie/.* The student, by meet- 
ing with such a variety of raw notions and strained hypotheses 
in the works of the learned, is apt to become mistrustful of all; 
and thus mere learning has given rise to scepticism. But he 
who makes the right use of learning finds it a worthy hand- 
maid to revelation, and an assistant to him in obeying the 
truth. Small, however, is the number of those who seem duly 
aware what an abundant variety of matter may be deduced 
from human learning for feeding the flame of truly spiri- 
tual piety, and for awakening a lively interest in the ways of 
Providence and in the cause of God.” What a beautiful ba- 
lance of mind is observable here between an unspiritual idola- 
try of learning and a morbidly spiritual jealousy of it. Bengel 
saw enough of both, and steered finely between them, while 
the high combination of learning and spirituality in his own 
case gave weight to his warnings against bothextremes. His 
wisdom, in fact, was so widely recognised, that he was con- 
tinually consulted upon all difficult and delicate questions, 
and his judgment deferred to by very different classes of per- 
sons. 

To Bengel’s tutorship at Denkendorf a preachership, but 
without cure of souls, was attached; so that his mouth was 
kept regularly open in the midst of his classical and biblical 
labours. This gave occasion to his giving forth many precious 
maxims and weighty sayings on the pastoral office, some of 
which, after being in type, we have had to leave out for want of 
room. The resolution of the pietistic movement into the ele- 
ments of which we have spoken, gave occasion to great per- 
plexity as to how the separatist party was to be treated; but 
here Bengel showed his wisdom. Some of them were merely 
feverish in their moods, itching after novelty, and discon-- 
tented with every thing long established and calm in its work- 
ings, as if this were identical with dead formality and an in- 
cubus upon the work of God in the Church, but were not beyond 
being reclaimed and made good use of by judicious treatment, — 
while others were too self-sufficient and obstinate to deserve 
or admit of conciliatory methods. Some of his weightiest words 
relate to this subject.t 


* See, in illustration of this remark, Sir William Hamilton “On the Study of Mathe- 
matics as an Exercise of Mind” (Edinburgh Review, 1836, reprinted in) ** Discus- 
sions,” pp. 257-327 ; also Whewell’s “ Physical Astronomy,” towards the conclusion. 

+ “Some who have begun to lead a converted life are ready to think that nothing 
which proceeds at all upon the old beaten track, nothing which belongs to the usual 
routine and order of things, can possibly be right for them. Hence, they can think 
only upon changes and alterations in every thing. The good people at burg are 
of this morbid temperament, and look for a change in the kingdoms of this world; in- 
deed, this is almost their idol in religion. Whoever comes to them with prophecies 
that the kingdoms of this world will soon be dashed in pieces, they quite hug him. 
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Thus did Bengel’s wisdom pour itself forth, and often prove 
like oil upon the troubled waters, during the long period of 
his stay at Denkendorf, so that ere he became superintendent 
of Herbrechtingen, he had risen to a position in public esti- 
mation of which that office was but the visible and feeble ex- 
pression ; while his literary fame ere that time extended 
far beyond the limits of his own Church and country. In 
1747, he was chosen a-member of the General States As- 
sembly; next year he was raised to a seat in the Special 
Assembly ; in 1749, he was made Councillor of Consistory, and 
Prelate or Abbot of Alpirsbach; and in 1751 the degree of 
Doctor of Theology was conferred on him. He was visited by 
persons from all quarters, consulted very largely, and had 
learned and godly correspondents in different countries. His 
recorded observations on a great variety of topics—on Pietism, 
Separatism, Rationalism (whose inroads he marked with awe), 
on Zinzendorf and the new sect of United Brethren, on the 
Spiritual Independence of the Church, on Church Hymns, &c., 
—sufficiently account for the deference with which all sorts of 
persons hung upon his words. 

But we must hasten to the closing scene. Deathbed scenes, 
as such, he had no liking for.* Indeed, “as he did not con- 
sider theology to be a mere knowledge of the art of dying, 
so he held it to be the Christian’s most important business 
to emerge from a state of sin to a confirmed state of grace, 
and herein to wait, not so much for death, as for the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ. For he regarded death as only 
a thing by the way, and not properly a part of God’s arrange- 
ment for man, because not originally such.”+ In this sweet 
view of death he watched the slow approaches of his “ change,” 
and when it came, his words were “‘ few, but full of power and 
unction.” One closing tide of prayer he poured forth on his 
last day, which, for comprehensiveness and elevation, asto- 


Seitz is, therefore, every thing with them. Those who think God is to be worshipped 
with only spiritual feelings, are atrtainly as mistaken as others who would satisfy them- 
selves with external devotion. Our separatists consider themselves experienced Chris- 
tians, and we must put up with it.” 

* “Only let me be made no t of, especially when I am gone. I wish my 
spiritual experience to be no more obtruded upon the world after my death, than it 
has been during my life. As ‘man’s judgment’ can neither benefit nor hurt me, so 
things will appear in quite a diferent light at the great day. ‘Judge nothing before 
the time.’ Is it not better that it should be said to me in that day, ‘ Art thou also 
here,’ than that it should be said, ‘ Where is such and such a renowned saint?’ Much 
human infirmity still adheres in this life even to gracious characters. Let nothing be 
made of any expressions that I may happen to utter upon my death-bed. Jesus, with 
his apostles and martyrs, is light sufficient for all that survive me. I am no light. 
The example of a dying Christian in the present day is for the benefit of his family in 
— not for the gaze of the world. Human beings are often made too much of 

y one another, and things are cried up about them which turn out to be nothing 
at last.” 

+ And yet his view of the period of the second advent brought it any thing but 
chronologically near. 
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nished all present, and on the 2nd November 1752 he fell 
asleep in Jesus, at the age of sixty-five. In his figure, Bengel 
was tall and reverend-looking ; in his aspect, if one may judge 
from his portrait, he was dignified and firm, yet benignant 
and gentle. 


The qualities which in full volume Bengel poured into the 
Church of his fathers, were precisely what Germany needed at 
that period. His critical and exegetical labours, while far in 
advance of any thing then existing, or even in embryo, carried 
evangelical truth and spiritual affections into a region which 
the next forty years were to see in almost exclusive possession 
of a withering rationalism. How far they served to impede 
the downward progress, to provide the proper antidote, and as 
a light to shine in a dark place till the day should again dawn 
and the day-star once more arise upon German hearts—who can 
tell? All his teaching, of course, partook of the same qualities, 
and tended to spread them abroad, while his uncommon wis- ~ 
dom and gracious affections, diffused in numberless ways, were 
health to those who felt them, at that time of sapless ortho- 
doxy and heated enthusiasm. Our object, in this paper, was 
to hold up these model qualities, to show in what a time of 
need they were vouchsafed to Germany, and in the remarks 
with which we have ventured to intersperse the whole, to indi- 
cate the uses to be made by our own Churches of the instructive 
facts which it contains. Honoured would this journal be if 
this first of its home productions should be but the harbinger 
of other and more powerful calls to the work of God in 
every department of the kingdom of His Son. With sprinkled 
conscience, a stout heart, and uplifted hands, in His name, let 
us—as professors, students, pastors, preachers, people, all— 
“occupy till He come.” 


ART. II.—1. History of the Israelites, from the Time of the Mac- 
cabees to our Days. In six parts. By J. M. Jost. 1820-1826. 
2. General History of the Israelitish People. By J. M. Jost. 

2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1832.* 


THE modern history of the Jews reaches far back into the 
antiquity of other races. The dividing line between the old 


* Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Maccabier bis auf unsere Tage. 

Allgemeine Geschichte des Israelitischen Volkes, sowohl seines zweimaligen Staat- 
slebens als auch der zerstreuten Gemeinden und Secten, bis in die neueste Zeit, in 
gedriangter Uebersicht, u. s. w. 
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and new of their existence is the advent of Christ, or rather 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The later portion of their his- 
tory, as thus distributed, has several distinct claims to atten- 
tion. It is highly interesting in itself, including all the usual 
elements of historical effect, and some of them in a very high 
degree. It is also important as a conclusion to the earlier 
annals of the race, without which they remain unfinished and 
abruptly broken off. In the third place, it demands attention 
on account of its intimate connection with other parts both of 
general and ecclesiastical history, so that neither can be tho- 
roughly understood without correct views on this subject. No- 
thing has struck us more, in examining particular periods of 
history, especially as reproduced by French and German writers 
of our own day, than the constancy and prominence with which 
the Jews present themselves, in every quarter and almost at 
every juncture, until quite a recent date. It may also be ob- 
served that this relation of their history to that of other races 
is, for reasons which will be considered afterwards, so very 
peculiar, that the latter scarcely serves to explain the former, 
but must derive elucidation from it. 

Beyond this general statement of our views as to the value 
of such studies, we can here attempt no more than the sugges- 
tion of some general ccnsiderations, which may afford a key to 
the historical enigmas just alluded to, and correct certain po- 
pular misapprehensions. The form of these misapprehensions 
varies with the degree of general cultivation and of historical 
knowledge in particular. Those which arise from gross igno- 
rance and stupid indifference may pass unnoticed. But there 
are others which may coexist with a lively interest in the sub- 
ject, and an exact acquaintance with it to a limited extent. 
The source of these misapprehensions is the habit of transfer- 
ring to remote and unknown periods of history impressions 
drawn from that in which we live, or with which we are in any 
way familiar. This mistake, which has done mischief in abun- 
dance elsewhere, is peculiarly injurious in the case before us. 
The Jews, as a race, are at this moment objects of a deeper 
and more enthusiastic interest than any other people in the 
world. Although this feeling is not universal, even in the reli- 
gious world, nor even in that part of it distinguished by a zeal 
for missions, it is still extensive, and yet less remarkable for 
its extent than its intensity. Connected, as it is in many 
cases, with peculiar views of prophecy, and with exciting anti- 
cipations of the future, it gives to this department of the mis- 
sionary work a poetical or visionary tinge, unknown, at least 
in the same degree, to any other. One effect of this, if we are 
not mistaken, has been to exaggerate the relative importance 
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of this object in the view of some who are devoted to it; and 
even in the view of others whom they influence, it clothes the 
modern Jews with an ideal charm, by no means suited to cor- 
rect their national conceit, and as little warranted by their 
scriptural pretensions, as by their history since they ceased to 
be the chosen people. A most serious error, growing out of 
this exaggerated feeling, is the error of supposing that the 
place which they once occupied is empty, standing open till 
they are ready to resume it; whereas, nothing can be clearer 
than the teaching of both Testaments that the Israel of God 
has never ceased to exist or hold communion with him, in strict 
accordance with his original design, and that the Jews, when 
restored, will be restored, not as the church, but To the church, 
from which their unbelief has long excluded them, and of which 
they will form a part no more essential, and perhaps no more 
conspicuous, than other nations. 

But, besides this error in relation to the future, there is an- 
other in relation to the past, growing out of the same state of 
feeling and opinion. This is the error of assuming that the 
relative position of the Jews at this day to the Christian world 
is that of their whole history, and interpreting by this rule all 
that we read of them within the last eighteen hundred years. 
This error is so palpable, however, that it cannot be supposed 
to exist in any form but that of vague and negative misappre- 
hensions, which must be dispelled as soon as the inquirer takes 
a single step backwards in the history of Europe. That step 
will bring him to a full conviction that the actual position of 
the Jews is altogether recent, and that few years have elapsed 
since they were universally regarded with a morbid antipathy, 
such as is sometimes felt towards certain animals, and only a 
few generations since they were the objects of outrageous per- 
secution. 

This corrects one error, but may generate another, by lead- 
ing to the hasty conclusion, that this previous stage of odium 
and maltreatment was itself the uniform condition of the Jews 
throughout their later history. This, although not so gross 
an error as the first, is no less real. Nothing could in fact be 
more unfounded than the notion that the Jews have always 
been a persecuted race, except the notion that they have 
always been caressed and idolised.. The truth is, that their 
modern history, in the sense before explained, has been one of 
extraordinary changes, at once the causes and effects of their 
anomalous position in the history of Christendom, or rather of 
the world. 

A clear view of these causes and effects is not to be obtained 
from any foreign point of observation, but can only be afforded 
by the aid of Jews themselves. For this end it is happily the 
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case that the Jewish mind, in every age distinguished for vi- 
vacity and clearness, has in no age, even the most barbarous, 
been wholly without cultivation, and as a necessary conse- 
quence of this, that their national literature embodies an im- 
mense mass of historical materials, out of which some of their 
ablest men in modern times have undertaken with success the 
history of their people. The best of these works, or at least 
the best known and the most esteemed by learned Christians, 
are the two by Jost, of which we have placed the titles at the 
head of this article. The earlier and more extensive work is 
a learned and minute account of the Jews since the period of 
the Maccabees, and seems to be now very commonly regarded 
as the standard authority after the time of Josephus. The 
smaller work, published several years after the completion of 
the first, is not a mere abridgment of the other, with which it 
does not coincide in plan, for it includes ancient as well as 
modern times, and even in relation to the latter, was re-written, 
as the author assures us, from the same original authorities, 
but in a condensed form. 

These works of Jost, and more especially the second, which 
we have examined with attention, are, in our opinion, justly 
entitled to the praise of general ability and learning, soundness 
of judgment, strict impartiality, and freedom from antichristian 
virulence. For this last excellence we are indebted, it may 
well be feared, to the author’s want of cordial faith in reve- 
lation. This of course vitiates his exhibition of the sacred his- 
tory, whereas it seems to add to the authority of that part of 
the work in which he treats of later times, by placing him on 
ground which could not well be occupied by either a zealous 
Christian or a zealous Jew. Be this as it may, every reader 
must be struck with the entire absence of that extravagant 
self-admiration, whether personal or national, so often found 
in Jews of the most humble pretensions, and as strongly 
marked in real life, as in the poetry of D’Israeli’s novels. The 
unhappy traits which mark the modern Jewish character, so 
far from being either palliated or disguised by Jost, are fully 
disclosed and traced to' their true causes, with a mixture of 
severity and tenderness, which serves at once to show how well 
he loves his race, and yet how incapable he is of letting even 
that love vitiate his truth as a historian. 

The first point to which we ask attention, is the perfectly 
anomalous position into which the Jews were thrown by the 
destruction of Jerusalem and their own expulsion from the 
country. Their condition at this juncture is without a parallel 
except in their own history, and even there the parallel is dis- 
tant and imperfect. It is not the downfall of their govern- 
ment, nor the dispersion of their people, nor the hardships in- 
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cident to such a revolution, that imparts to their condition 
this extraordinary character. Such changes have occurred and 
such sufferings been experienced in a hundred other cases, 
without any such effect upon the sufferers or the world at large. 
The extraordinary feature of the case is this, that they were 
left to keep up a peculiar national organization, when deprived 
of the very thing that seemed most indispensable to its exis- 
tence. To other systems of religion and of polity, a particular 
local habitation might be highly important; but in this case 
it was recognised as absolutely necessary. Christians and 
Pagans could set up their altars any where; but Judaism was 
restricted, by the law of its existence, to one country. The 
place of its rites was, by divine appointment, as essential as 
the rites themselves. The Jews themselves will hardly deny, 
that if it had been the divine purpose to announce providen- 
tially the termination of the old theocracy, it could not have 
been done in a more significant and striking manner. Their 
condition was now worse than that of Israel in Egypt. To 
maintain a system eminently local, when expelled from the 
prescribed localities, was indeed to make brick without straw, 
or rather to make it with nothing but straw. All that was now 
left was the cohesive spirit of the race, while every thing 
substantial, upon which it had once acted, was now gone for 
ever. 

That the surviving Jews did not take this view of the mat- 
ter, when they first recovered from the stunning blow, is easily 
explained by their national remembrance of the Babylonish 
exile, when the same state of things had existed. during less 
than three-fourths of a century, so that some, who had wor- 
shipped in the first temple, wept at the dedication of the 
second. But in that case, the whole nation, as one organised 
body, had been carried and deposited together,-so as to be 
ready for a simultaneous restoration; while in this case it had 
sprung into a multitude of fragments, scattered no one could 
tell where, like the breaking of a potter’s vessel with a rod of 
iron, or, to use a modern illustration, like the sudden instan- 
taneous havoc of some great explosion. Still the recollection 
of the old captivity and of its joyful termination could not fail 
to clreer the Jews with sanguine hopes, during the first half- 
century, and till the mystic term of threescore and ten years 
was passed. But then as the former generation passed away, 
the hopes of the survivors and successors must have lost their 
elasticity. This would have been the case, even if external 
circumstances had improved or remained unaltered. How 
much more when they were growing worse and worse; when 
the miserable remnant left in Palestine was again and again 
thinned by new proscriptions, and the land at last hermetically 
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sealed against the race to whom it had been promised; when 
the old Jerusalem was razed, Moriah turned into a grove, 
heathen temples, amphitheatres,and circuses erected all around 
it, and the ancient landmarks so confused, that it is still a 
question where the walls ran, and alleged by some, though 
no doubt incorrectly, that the present area is not that of the 
old town, but only marks the site of the one built by Hadrian, 
and called, after one of his own names, Alia. Nor was it 
merely the hostility of emperors and senates that thus tended 
to destroy.their hopes. When Julian the apostate, in the 
fourth century after the catastrophe, attempted to rebuild the 
temple, his design was thwarted, and Jews and Christians seem 
to join with Pagans in believing that it was by a miraculous 
interposition. 

If, in the face of these discouragements, the Jews had given 
up all hopes of restoration to their own land, they would thereby 
have abandoned their religion, and with it their national exis- 
tence, scattered as they were among the nations. The choice 
presented was between this national annihilation and an obsti- 
nate persistency in waiting for what never was to come, at 
least in the way desired and expected by themselves. That 
they should have shrunk from the total loss of their historical 
and national existence, is entirely natural. The only wonder 
is that they should have been able to escape it, by maintaining 
their original attitude of expectation for a space of near two 
thousand years. This is the wonder, the unparalleled enigma, 
in the condition of the Jews, that they are waiting, just as 
their fathers waited so many hundred years ago. As a race, 
they may be said to keep perpetual passover, their loins girded, 
shoes on their feet, and staves in their hands, prepared for a 
journey, for which fifty generations have prepared before them, 
without ever taking it. If we could imagine a family, in which 
the inmates have, from time immemorial, been sitting in their 
travelling dress, surrounded by their luggage, as if in expecta- 
tion of a vessel or a stage-coach, it would be a fantastic but 
not an unjust image of the posture of the Jews throughout 
the world for ages. The religious service which they now use 
is avowedly a temporary substitute for that which is to be re- 
stored in Palestine hereafter. Hence it abounds in allusions 
to the sacrificial system, which was essential to the Jew’s reli- 
gion, but of which they have practically known nothing since 
the fall of Jerusalem. The American edition of their Liturgy 
contains this note on p. 10 of the Daily Service :—“ Whereas 
sacrifices and incense were an integral part in the temple-wor- 
ship, we look upon the order of sacrifices as a part of our daily 
service in our prayers. To this same reason it is owing, that 
in many parts of the Prayer Book, the ordinance relating to 
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sacrifices is to be found, as appointed to be read on the respec- 
tive holidays and festivals. For we should, according to the 
opinion of our teachers, keep alive the recollection of that hol 
service, of which our sins have deprived us, and which will, we 
trust, be ultimately again restored in the temple to be rebuilt 
at Jerusalem.” That is to say, the non-performance of rites 
absolutely necessary to the system is made good by remem- 
bering them and talking of them, in a service altogether diffe- 
rent, both in form and substance. This is the true position of 
the Jews, as defined by themselves and attested by their his- 
tory. The temporary state of expectation, which at first seemed 
likely to last only for a few years, has continued until this day, 
like the fabled metamorphosis of men into stone, by which 
their momentary attitudes and gestures have been fixed for 
ever, or the real petrifaction of a drop arrested in the very 
article of distillation. 

We have dwelt upon this circumstance, not only on account 
of its intrinsic singularity and interest, but also and especially 
because it furnishes a key to the whole subject. Out of this 
anomalous position of the Jews, occasioned by the downfall of 
their state, and perpetuated by their own choice, has arisen, 
more or less directly, all that is peculiar in their national rela- 
tions or the figure which they make in history. This may be 
rendered clear by an enumeration of its consequences, some of 
which might have been foreseen, and all of which are easily 
demonstrable from history. 

The first of these effects is the continued separate existence 
of the Jews among the nations where they have been seattered. 
This would never have arisen from a spirit of nationality alone, 
as we know from other cases where that spirit has been 
thoroughly subdued by coercive or persuasive measures. This 
result could have been secured by nothing short of a religious 
conviction of their own superiority to other nations, or at least 
of their separation from them by express divine appointment, 
with an accompanying hope of restoration to the external marks 
of their pre-eminence. 

Out of this first effect has naturally sprung a second, the .- 
peculiar mode of life and method of subsistence which have 
prevailed among the Jews for ages. Had they merely con- 
sidered themselves bound to live apart from others, they might 
have done so, like the Quakers, while engaged in the same 
occupations. But it was necessary also that they should sit 
loose to the community, and live in constant preparation for 
removal. Even where this motive has not been consciously 
present to the minds of individuals, its action on the whole 
community is still perceptible. To this cause we may confi- 
dently trace the early disposition of the Jews to deal in money 
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and portable goods, rather than gain a higher social standing, 
but at the same time hamper and commit themselves, by en- 
_ gaging in agricultural or mechanical employments on a large 
scale. 

A further consequence of all this was the frequent transmi- 
gration of the Jews, even where it was not necessary, and their 
extensive knowledge of each other, as well as of the nations 
among whom they were domesticated. There are certain periods 
of history, in which the Jews were substitutes at once for the 
modern bank and the modern post-office. 

But one of the most singular and interesting facts connected 
with this subject, is the long-continued and extensive employ- 
ment of the Jews in the European slave-trade. As the prac- 
tice of enslaving prisoners of war was maintained during some 
of the most martial periods of medizval history, we find the 
Jews still following the scent of war, and perhaps fomenting 
it. At any rate, wherever the carcass was, there were these 
eagles gathered together. It is curious to observe, in some of 
the oldest legislative records of the European States, the com- 
promise between their interest which required them to employ 
the Jews, and their pride as Christians which forbade it. 
Hence we find in the same ordinance the most absolute prohi- 
bition of a Jew’s enslaving Christians on his own account, and 
the most explicit recognition of his agency as a slave-trader. 
This extraordinary practice had. its origin, no doubt, in the 
facilities of locomotion and commercial intercourse arising from 
the social relations of the Jews. In process of time it contri- 
buted, of course, to form that deep-seated aversion in the popu- 
lar mind which showed itself in later times. 

Another effect of the anomalous position of the Jews was 
the peculiar cultivation, or at least the sharpening of their 
faculties, a natural result of extensive and exclusive commer- 
cial occupations, but unless properly controlled, too apt to 
degenerate into a low cunning and to be accompanied by a 
general moral deterioration, far outweighing the mere intellec- 
tual advantage. It nevertheless deserves to be recorded as a 
fact attested by the history of ages, that the Jews, since their 
expulsion and dispersion, have maintained a high place, in the 
estimation both of friends and foes, for intellectual acuteness, 
and if not for actual cultivation, for a rare susceptibility of it. 

Still another effect of these same causes is the wonderful suc- 
cess with which the Jews have maintained their doctrine, polity, 
and worship, almost perfectly uniform, for such a length of 
time, and over such an extent of surface. Independent as the 
Jewish congregations seem to be of one another, and depen- 
dent as their spiritual rulers are upon the people, it is never- 
theless true, that Jews from one end of the world can join in 
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the discipline and worship of those living at the other, with as 
little difficulty as the different branches of the Presbyterian 
body. This substantial uniformity would not have been attain- 
able without the constant action of a powerful inducement to 
abstain from all assimilation to the Gentiles, by remaining 
similar to one another. Mere conviction of the excellence and 
truth of their own system would no more have preserved them 
from corruption than the Christian church. The secret charm 
is in the temporary nature of their present polity and worship. 
If they had thought it permanent, they could not have been 
prevented from attempting to improve and perfect it. But as 
it is, they no more think of this than a man would think of 
beautifying the shed in which he lives until his fine house is 
completed. This is only one example of the paradoxical but 
certain fact, that what is less esteemed may escape corruption 
more than that which is most highly valued. 

We have now enumerated some of the most marked effects 
of the anomalous position into which the Jews were thrown 
by their expulsion from their own land—their continued sepa- 
ration from the other races, even while they lived among them 
—their predominant devotion to particular employments— 
their free communication, even from remote points, and their 
agency as means of intercommunication among others—their 
comparative intelligence, at least on certain subjects—and their 
continued uniformity of discipline and worship. We shall now 
speak briefly of the relation which the Jews have sustained 
from the time of their dispersion to the different branches of 
the human family. 

The general dispersion of the Jews included two great move- 
ments, one to the east and south, the other to the west and 
north. Long before the great catastrophe, a body of Jews had 
been prosperously established in the region of Babylon, first 
under Parthian protection, then under that of the resuscitated 
Persian monarchy. These settlements received a large increase 
upon the final dissolution of the commonwealth. Those who 
escaped took, for the most part, this direction; those who were 
earried captive took the other. In these oriental Jewish set- 
tlements, some of their most celebrated schools of learning long 
subsisted. Hence the Babylonish Talmud, as distinguished 
from the Jerusalem Talmud, a more ancient but less copious 
and authoritative commentary on the same text (the Mishna.) 

From the Babylonian Jews at different times, and under 
different auspices, colonies went forth to the remote east, so 
that Jewish communities, essentially identical with those of the 
west, were founded, many centuries ago, not only in Arabia, 
but in India and China. As a general fact, modified by some 
exceptions, it may be stated that the oriental dispersion of the 
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Jews enjoyed comparative prosperity and quiet, but that in 
the same proportion they were less conspicuous in history. 
Jews, in great numbers, had already found their way into many 
of the Roman provinces, including Germany, Gaul, and the 
Spanish Peninsula. In Greece, Italy, and Egypt, they had 
been at home for ages. 

While the Mosaic system and the old Hebrew commonwealth 
subsisted, it was still the common centre of the Jews, however 
far and widely scattered. The communication with the Holy 
Land was kept up, and an influence continually emanated from 
it. But when this great centre was destroyed, and this com- 
munication iuterrupted, the expatriated Jews were not only 
greatly multiplied, but forced to assume and sustain a new re- 
lation to the power under which they lived, and which they 
civilly acknowledged. It is the numerous successive changes 
in this political relation that gives character and colour to their 
history for ages. 

In the earlier portion of this period, the main fact is the 
uniformity with which the Jews took sides against the ruling 
powers, and identified themselves with the party or the sect 
in opposition. As long as heathenism was established, they 
were confounded with the Christians, shared their persecutions, 
and partook of their relief. It was in vain that both protested 
against this identification of the most inimical extremes. Their 
pagan rulers either could not or would not understand such 
nice distinctions, and continued to confound two bodies, not 
only really distinet, but constantly at war among themselves. 

When Christianity became the recognised religion of the 
empire, the Jews assumed a new position—that of friendship 
with the heretics, in opposition to the Catholics or orthodox. 
They attached themselves particularly to the Arians, in con- 
sequence of which they were highly favoured by the Goths, 
who had embraced that form of error, and by whom they were 
introduced and settled in the regions which they conquered. 
The decline of this heresy, and the general establishment of 
catholic doctrines, would have left the Jews without support, 
but for the rise of the Mahometan religion, to which they 
now attached themselves, not by relinquishing their own, but 
by joining in the opposition of the Moslems to the Christians. 
Much as the Jews in later times have suffered from Maho- 
metan oppression, nothing is clearer or more certain in their 
history than the zeal with which they once espoused its cause 
against the Christians, This, however, could of course take place 
only in those countries where the Moslem power prevailed in 
whole or in part, and the only part of Europe to which that 
description applied before the fifteenth century was the Pen- 
insula including Spain and Portugal. In Barbary and Egypt, 
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after these had become subject to the Arabs, there were many 
flourishing settlements of Jews. But in the greater part of 
Europe, having neither Arians nor Moslems to rely upon, they 
were compelled to take a new position. 

This they were unable to do without a sacrifice of what they 
held most dear, by their increasing wealth and importance to 
the Christian powers as financial agents. Under the feudal 
system, properly so called, the Jews held a place peculiar to 
themselves, being reckoned as belonging, in the feudal sense, 
not to any of the inferior lords, but to the sovereign, who 
might parcel them out as he did the lands, and often in con- 
nection with them, so that-in the chronicles of the middle ages 
we find the Jews represented as a kind of property, and no- 
thing is more common in the records of some periods than 
complaints, upon the part of certain barons, that their enemies 
had carried off their Jews, and royal mandates for their re- 
storation. This statement may, however, without further ex- 
planation, lead to misconception of the true design and nature 
of this whole arrangement. There seems to be little doubt at 
present that it was intended for the benefit and profit of the 
Jews, by exempting them from various oppressive impositions 
and exactions, and placing them beyond the reach of petty 
tyranny, not for their own sake, it is true, but for the sake of 
the advantage which the state was to derive from their wealth 
or their fiscal operations. 

Under the immediate successors of Charlemagne, the privi- 
leges granted to the Jews were so exorbitant that the church 
rose in arms against the measure, and denounced it as an anti- 
christian apostasy. This excess of favour soon produced re- 
action, and indeed it is easy to perceive that such a system, 
though originally meant for protection, might be easily trans- 
formed into an engine of oppression. We accordingly find, 
as we descend to later times, the persecution of the Jews be- 
coming more and more frequent, till at last it appears as the 
settled policy of all the great European powers. 

There are, however, three kinds of persecution, which must 
not be confounded, although often coexistent, because spring- 
ing from entirely different causes. The first is the persecu- 
tion practised by the governments themselves. As the Jews 
were, at least negatively, quiet subjects and good citizens, the 
motive for this kind of oppression was almost invariably thirst 
of gold. When the Jews became, or were supposed to have 
become, so rich that their plunder was more tempting than 
their loans, they were fleeced without merey. The story of the 
English king, who drew the teeth of wealthy Jews to extort 
money, is perhaps an exaggerated type of this new spirit in the 
European sovereigns. 
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The second form of persecution was that practised by the 
church, for the conversion of the Jews to Christianity. Be- 
sides the unreasonable nature of the means employed to work 
‘this important change, it is easy to observe, that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities were able and accustomed to contemplate 
the contingency of obstinate refusal and impenitence without 
much horror, on account of the substantial compensation fur- 
nished by the forfeited possessions of the infidels. It is indeed 
no breach of charity to utter the suspicion, that in process of 
time the hopes of a corrupt church and clergy were directed 
rather to the failure than to the suecess of their proselyting 
efforts, and that they often needed: to be comforted as much 
for the salvation of the Jews as their perdition, at least when 
the reprobates were very rich. 

The third form was that of popular persecution, sometimes 
existing in connection with the others, sometimes arising in 
rebellious opposition to the ruling powers both of church and 
state. The occasions of these popular outbreaks were both 
various and capricious, and the state of mind in which they 
had their origin resulted from a combination of exciting causes. 
Not the least powerful of these were the external differences 
continually presented to the senses. From a very early pe- 
riod the Jews were required to wear a distinctive dress. Per- 
haps cqually ancient was their compulsory confinement to par- 
ticular quarters of the great towns, traces of which have long 
survived the usage itself in the names of streets, such as the 
Old Jewry of London, and many kindred designations on the 
continent. This palpable external separation, like the differ- 
ence of colour in America, though it did not of itself excite to. 
persecution, made it easier and more severe when once excited. 
To all this we must add the popular prejudice against the 
Jews as hereditary. money-lenders, and their growing ill repute 
as usurers. Something was also due, no doubt, as we have 
hinted, to the tradition of their participation in the slave-trade. 
But the chief appeal was to religious prepossessions. Besides 
the general stigma of the race as the murderers of Christ, 
there were particular enormities imputed to them, in the middle 
ages, and exaggerated by the fancy of the people into various 
forms of superstitious horror. Of these imaginations there 
were two particularly frequent, both connected with the me- 
mory of the great national offence against our Lord himself. 
One of these was the alleged violation of the host or conse- 
erated wafer, which, according to the prevalent theology of 
Christendom, was a renewal of the outrages offered to the Son 
of God in person. The other was the alleged crucifixion of 
Christian children by the Jews in their secret haunts, a charge 
which has led to sanguinary persecution even in our own day. 
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Another favourite charge was that of creating or promoting 
epidemical disorders. The different forms which this accusa- 
tion was made to assume is a strong proof of the animus by 
which the populace was actuated in its treatment of the Jews. 
When a disease prevailed throughout the north of Europe, 
bearing strong resemblance to the leprosy, it was instantly 
ascribed to the Jews, as being their national or hereditary 
malady. But when it was discovered that the Jews, to a great 
extent, were free from its ravages, the people, with their usual 
versatility, ascribed it to the poisoning of the wells by Jewish 
agency. The strength of such popular impressions was exem- 
plified by the existence of a similar panic, when the cholera 
prevailed in Paris fifteen years ago. 

All these varieties of persecution became more and more 
frequent by tradition and long habit, till at last they led to 
the expulsion of the Jews en masse from certain leading states 
of Europe. Among these were France, England, Portugal, 
and Spain. These banishments led to extensive emigrations 
and new settlements, in consequence of which the different 
races of the Jews became so extensively mixed among the 
nations. 

This brings us to another very interesting feature in the 
modern history of the Jews, to wit, their national or rather 
geographical distinctions. Although wholly separate for ages 
from the nations among which they lived, the Jews of each 
nation nevertheless gained, in the course of time, a distinctive 
character, with certain unessential variations of opinion, dis- 
cipline, and worship. These varieties are strictly just as nu- 
merous as the countries in which Jews have been settled, in 
large numbers, for a series of successive generations. But 
their own authorities, as well as Christian writers, are accus- 
tomed to reduce them to three families—the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, the German and Slavonic, the Italian and French. 
Of these the first is, and always has been, confessedly the 
highest, both in mental cultivation and in social position. 
Highly favoured for ages, both by the Gothic and the Moorish 
kings, the Jews of the Peninsula acquired an elevation of 
character, which some think discernible even in their counte- 
nance and manner, and which never was attained by the Ger- 
man and Slavonic Jews, including those of Russia, Poland, and 
Bohemia. As a general fact, stated by their own most autho- 
ritative writers, these have ever been a more contracted and 
less polished race. Their learning has been more confined to 
the minutiz of the Talmud and the trifling mysteries of the 
Cabbala. Their very pronunciation of the sacred tongue has 
been confessedly corrupted, while the old tradition has been 
best maintained among the Jews of Spain and Portugal. Be- 
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tween these two extremes the Italian type of Judaism is in- 
termediate, and this appears to have extended to the old Jew- 
ish settlements in the south of France. Those of the northern 
provinces and of England do not appear in history so strongly 
marked with a distinctive character. 

In order to understand the language of the books, in rela- 
tion to this subject, it is important to observe that, although 
local in their origin, these various distinctions are no longer 
limited to their original localities, but diffused and scattered by 
repeated transmigrations throughout all regions where the Jews 
are known. By a Spanish or a German Jew, is not necessarily 
meant a resident or even a native of Spain or Germany. The 
terms denote Jews of a certain school, or of a certain race, 
wherever born or settled. In the great cities, even of America, 
whole synagogues of Portuguese and German Jews are found, 
many, perhaps most of them Americans by birth, and yet dis- 
tinguishable even to the eye. These same distinctions are 
found also in the remote east, and even in the Holy Land it- 
self. After the Turks had overthrown the Eastern Empire in 
the fifteenth century, the Jews began once more to settle in 
those regions, chiefly from the different European countries, 
for the Jews of the remote East scarcely reappear in history. 
These emigrants brought with them all their national peculia- 
rities, from which arises the otherwise perplexing fact, that 
the distinctions, of which we read most frequently, among the 
oriental Jews, are founded on European national diversities. 
Hence the constant reference to Spanish, German, and Polish 
Jews, in missionary journals and reports. Hence, too, the 
necessity of printing Hebrew-Spanish books for Jews, not in 
Spain, but in Constantinople and the Turkish provinces. The 
same thing is true of Palestine itself, where the Jews, how- 
ever, are less numerous than many are accustomed to imagine. 
As most of our associations with that country are derived from 
Scripture, it is often hard, even for the best informed, to bear 
in mind the repeated and entire change of its inhabitants, and 
especially to remember that its permanent native population 
is at present very small, and not of Hebrew but Arabian ori- 
gin. The Jewish residents in Palestine are still described by 
travellers as consisting chiefly of poor and aged devotees, who 
have come, in many cases from afar, to die and be buried in 
the Land of Promise. 

A remarkable fact in the modern history of the Jews is the 
infrequency of false Messiahs. Delusions of this kind appear 
to have been most frequent in the times immediately before 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem. The famous Bar 
Cochba, or Son of a Star, in the reign of Hadrian, (so called 
in allusion to Num. xxiv. 17), was afterwards consigned to in- 
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famy among the Jews themselves, under the title of Bar Coziba, 
or Son of a Lie. In later times the most remarkable case is 
that of an impostor at Smyrna, in the seventeenth century, 
who created an extraordinary movement, first in the East, and 
then throughout the Jewish population of all Europe, but 
strangely ended his career by becoming a Mahometan him- 
self. The detailed account of this delusion, given by Jost, is 
highly interesting, and affords a glimpse into a world little 
known to general readers. In our own day, fanatical delusions 
seem to have given way, in Jewry as in Christendom, to scep- 
tical doubts and a very extensive defection from the faith and 
hope of the preceding generations. The general course of mo- 
dern Jewish history may, to aid the memory, be summarily 
stated thus. From the fall of Jerusalem to the establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine the Great, the Jews, with 
all their hatred of the Christians, shared their persecutions. 
This may be laid down as the first great period. After Chris- 
tianity was established, they enjoyed the patronage of heretics, 
and especially of the Arians. A critical event in the history 
of the Jews was the rise of the Mahometan religion. An- 
other was the introduction of the feudal system. Under the 
first of these, in Egypt, Barbary, and Spain—under the second, 
in the rest of Europe—they were highly prosperous, and be- 
came the money-dealers of the world. As the feudal system 
gradually passed away, and the existing organization was de- 
veloped, the Jews lost their advantages, and passed through a 
period of persecution—regal, ecclesiastical, and popular— 
sometimes resulting in their general expulsion from extensive 
countries. This spirit of intolerance was still alive and active 
at the commencement of the Reformation, and the principles 
of the Reformers were not generally such as to repress it. 
From the Reformation to the French Revolution, while the 
Jews suffered actual oppression in some countries, the predo- 
minant feeling towards them was one of contemptuous fear— 
an exaggerated notion of their wealth and cunning, mixed with 
aversion for their falsehood and duplicity, even among those 
who cared but little for their unbelief. The French Revolution 
began the work of their emancipation, which has kept pace 
with the general progress of liberty. One effect of this has 
been to withdraw from view those outward social differences 
which used to strike the eye and the imagination, and to leave 
them distinguished only by religious peculiarities. The con- 
sequence is, that while they have ceased to interest statesmen 
and men of the world, they have acquired, in the eyes of many 
Christian philanthropists, a great and even disproportionate 
importance. 

Although the subject has been here presented only as a part 
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of general history, it is not wholly barren of suggestions in rela- 
tion to the great cause of Christian philanthropy. Some of 
these we shall barely indicate, without attempting either proof 
‘or illustration. The first thought that occurs to us, in this 
connection, is that even the hasty glimpse which we have taken 
of the later Jewish history confirms the claim of that extra- 
ordinary people to a place in the benevolent remembrance and 
exertion of the Christian world. Besides the interest attach- 
ing to them as the subjects of prophecy and sacred history, 
they are too conspicuous in that of later times to be overlooked 
or treated with indifference. Another inference from this his- 
torical review is, that the relative position which it represents 
the Jews as holding to the Christian world for ages, when taken 
in connection with the actual condition of the Holy Land, is 
by far the most plausible foundation for the doctrine, that the 
Jews are to be restored en masse to Palestine. A people provi- 
dentially kept separate from every other, yet without a country 
of their own, while that of their fathers is almost unoccupied, 
presents a combination and concurrence of events, which may 
well suggest the thought of some great providential purpose to 
be yet accomplished by the reunion of the two, without sup- 
posing any express promise or prediction in the Scripture. It 
is indeed much to be desired, that this opinion, which is daily 
gaining ground, may be allowed to rest upon its true founda- 
tion, without any wresting of the Scriptures in support of it. 
Another danger, in relation to benevolent exertion for the Jews, 
is that of fostering their national conceit, and the spiritual pride 
even of true converts, by too marked a separation of their case 
from that of other objects of Christian benevolence. Whatever 
advantages may be connected with distinct organizations for 
this special purpose, and however great the good accomplished 
by them, which we would not question or extenuate, we think that 
the most wholesome fruits may be expected from the subjection 
of this cause to the same general management with others, so 
that the Jews may be caught in the same net with the Gentiles, 
and no longer constitute a “several fishery.” With these 
views, we heartily approve of the beginning, which has been 
already made in this direction, by our own church [the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian], through her Board of Missions. 
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Art. II].—The A uthenticity and Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 


It is certainly not the part of wisdom to introduce to the 
public, indiscriminately, the sceptical opinions on morals and 
religion which prevail in [the Continent of ] Europe. Some of 
these opinions will soon perish on the soil that gave them birth. 
Before they can be confuted, they will cease to exist.* Other 
opinions are so interwoven with habits of thinking peculiar to 
the people of continental Europe; they are the product of a 
state of society, philosophical and religious, so unlike our own, 
that the attempt, on our part, to controvert, or even to com- 
prehend them, would be a fruitless labour. 

But some of the opinions referred to are not indigenous in 
France or Germany only. They are by no means exotics in 
English or American soil. Indeed, not a few of the most de- 
structive theories that prevail in Germany were transplanted 
from England. The German sceptic is the lineal descendant 
of men who once figured in English literature. Doubts or dis- 
belief in respect to the doctrines of revelation which exist 
among us, are the spontaneous growth of our own institutions 
and habits of thought, and have been only reinforced from 
abroad. It has been obvious, for a number of years, that 
there has been an increasing tendency in certain quarters to 
question or reject the divine authority of the Old Testament. 
This has been manifest in the case of some individuals who 
have no special regard for German literature, or who may 
have even a positive antipathy to it. 

While the Old Testament generally is assailed, the Penta- 
teuch is made the subject of special attack. Moses, it is al- 
leged, is the least trustworthy of the Jewish historians, or 
rather the genuineness of the Pentateuch is denied altogether, 
and its authorship unceremoniously thrust down to the Baby- 
lonish captivity or still later. Many of the miraculous events 
which it describes are regarded as no better than Rabbinic 
fables or Grecian myths. 

It may be well here to inquire, briefly, into some of the 
grounds of this prevalent scepticism. Why are the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the five books of Moses particularly, subjected 
to these fresh assaults? Some causes may exist which have 
hitherto been unknown or comparatively inoperative. 

A prominent ground of this sceptical tendency is the injudi- 
cious or incorrect method which has been pursued by not a few 
orthodox interpreters of the Old Testament. They have never 


* F. A. Wolf is said to have remarked, that “ what comes forward in Germany 
with eclat, may be expected, for the most part, to end, after some ten years, shabbily.” 
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distinctly seen the relations which exist between the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. They do not, practically at least, re- 
cognise the great truth, that God has communicated his revela- 
‘tions gradually. They have looked for the meridian sun in 
the faint light of the morning. They seem never to have en- 
tered into the spirit of the declarations, that Christ brought 
life and immortality to light, and that the least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than the illustrious forerunner of our 
Lord. In their view, the patriarchs did not see through a 
glass darkly, but enjoyed almost the perfect vision of the 
apostles. A system of types, extending to minute particulars, 
and to bad men, as well as to good, has been forced into the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, to the detriment of all 
sound philology, and often of common sense. Men of eminent 
learning, in our own days, have found in the Mosaic ritual all 
varieties of allegory and hidden sense, so that, almost literally, 
every cord has cried out of the tabernacle, and every pin from 
its timber has answered. In the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment, a speciality, or a minute historical reference has been 
discovered, alike at variance with the nature of prophecy and 
the actual events of history. In such circumstances, men 
... wearied with the incongruities or absurdities of the 
annotator, have become distrustful of that on which he has 
wasted his pains. 

Another source of the scepticism in question, is the supposed 
incompatibility of some of the discoveries of modern learning with 
the records of the Pentateuch. The students of natural science 
confidently affirm the indefinite antiquity of our globe, and de- 
scribe the wonderful operations which were going on in its 
bosom ages before man was formed upon its surface. Some 
of these investigators, it must be confessed, proceed as inde- 
pendently as if the Mosaic records did not exist; or if these 
ancient documents should chance to cross their track, they 
brush them aside with as little ceremony as they would the 
cosmogony of Ovid or the theory of Burnet. On the other 
hand, some theologians have been unduly sensitive in respect 
to these conclusions of geology, not remembering that revela- 
tion and true science will never be found ultimately at vari- 
ance, and that the period of their apparent discrepancy is 
generally short. But instead of waiting for time to unfold the 
mystery, they have denied or denounced, in their zeal for reve- 
lation, the unquestionable facts of science. In these circum- 
stances, a third party interpose, and cut the knot which they 
cannot untie. They discern no difficulty in the case, for the 
book of Genesis is a common history, a mixture of things 
credible and incredible, or it is a highly-seasoned poetical com- 
position. Ifa discovery of science conflicts with a statement 
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of Moses, then the latter is set aside as having no more autho- 
rity than an affirmation of Diodorus or Livy. Thus these 
apparent conflicts between philology and natural science are 
inconsiderately made the ground of denying the credibility of 
the written history. 

Another cause which may be mentioned, is the contradictory 
views which have been entertained in respect to certain usages 
tolerated or regulated in the Pentateuch, but which a more spiri- 
tual dispensation has been supposed to abolish. In relation to 
these usages, opinions diametrically opposite have been de- 
fended. According to one party, the customs referred to have 
the immediate divine sanction. They are not simply the 
growth of an early state of society, or of oriental institutions, 
but they meet necessities which are common to man. They 
are essential to, or at least are admissible in, the most perfect 
condition of humanity. Another party, by doing violence to 
the language of the Pentateuch, virtually deny the existence 
of these customs, or endeavour to rid them of their most es- 
sential characteristics; affirming that certain usages of modern 
times are in their own nature and always wrong, they wrest 
the plainest texts of the Pentateuch from their obvious sense, 
in order to free the inspired Word from the calumny of their 
opponents. Others, in the mean time, look with equal contempt 
upon both of these conflicting opinions. Their scepticism is 
only augmented by this radical diversity of ideas in those who 
believe in the divine authority of the Pentateuch. They re- 
gard the custom which has been proscribed or eulogised, as 
merely an evidence of a very barbarous state of society, and 
the regulations of the lawgiver respecting it, as well as the 
record of the historian, as unauthoritative and uninspired. 
And it must be acknowledged, that nothing could be better 
fitted to cherish an unbelieving spirit than the extreme 
opinions that have been alluded to. In fact, every text dis- 
torted, every interpretation far-fetched or unnatural, does 
something towards subverting the authority of the entire Scrip- 
tures, as it becomes a source of doubt and incredulity which 
extends far beyond itself. 

The superficial philanthropy and religion, which find not a 
little currency in our land, is an additional cause of the scepti- 
cism in question. The special design of the New Testament, 
it is alleged, is to reveal, or render more impressive, the dov- 
trines of the immortality of the soul and the paternal charac- 
ter of God. An unavoidable inference from such an allegation 
is, that the Deity of the Old Testament is different from, or 
hostile to, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, The 
Mosaic Divinity is a stern tyrant or an inflexible judge, not a 
Being of overflowing benignity. The theophany on Sinai is the 
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fiction of oriental fancy, portraying the avatar of some malig- 
nant demon. A view of the Divine character extensively pre- 
vails at the present day, which is adverse to the entire spirit 
‘of the New Testament, and which virtually leads to the denial 
of the most explicit declarations made by the Saviour himself. 
Religion is divested of its commanding features, and is made 
to meet the necessities of a part of our constitution only. The 
susceptibilities of fear, and of reverence for law and authority, 
though as much original properties of man as pity or any other 
power that has been most abundantly appealed to, are degraded 
and cast out as worthless. 

These superficial views of religion naturally lead to a super- 
ficial philanthropy. The tenderest compassion is felt for the 
criminal, or rather for the “ unfortunate individual, overtaken 
in a fault,” while few tears are shed for injured virtue or for 
society menaced with dissolution. A sacredness is attributed 
to human life, which has no warrant either in the New Testa- 
ment or the judgment of a pure-minded philanthropist, and 
which would annihilate the right or possibility of national or 
individual self-defence. The reformation of the delinquent, it 
is confidently alleged, is the only or the principal object of 
human laws. The Old Testament, and the Pentateuch espe- 
cially, standing as obstacles in the path of these charitable 
sentiments, must be set aside. Though the representation 
that the books of Moses breathe an implacable spirit, is alto- 
gether unfounded, yet there is much in them of a rigorous cha- 
racter, and which would be repugnant to the opinions and feel- 
ings to which we have alluded. It is unquestionable that there 
is a strong tendency at present towards an indiscriminate phi- 
lanthropy, and a religion divested of those stern features which 
the representations of the New Testament imply, as certainly 
as those of the Old. Now, just so far as this tendency prevails, 
an influence adverse to the authority of the Pentateuch is 
brought into active existence. The question is judged subjec- 
tively, in accordance with the feelings and opinions of the 
objector. A fair estimate is not of course to be anticipated. 
Yet no topic in the whole compass of literature demands 
greater freedom from theological prepossession than one per- 
taining to the infancy of our race (fifteen centuries before the 
gospel was published), to an oriental state of society, and toa 
pastoral mode of life. What might seem perfectly unreason- 
able and distasteful to us might be most befitting to the in- 
cipient Hebrew commonwealth, and might, therefore, have come 
from God. 

Again, some of the causes of this scepticism have multiplied 
themselves. The tendency to doubt has been greatly strength- 
ened by exercise. The rejection of all supernatural agency 
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from the Mosaic narratives is an effect as well as a cause. 
Parts of the Christian records have before been violently im- 
pugned. Doubts had been thrown upon the authenticity of no 
inconsiderable portion of the New Testament. In opposi- 
tion to the best critical authorities, suspicions were cast on 
various passages. If the first chapter of the Gospel of John, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, are obnoxious to attack, a 
book composed sixteen hundred years earlier, and conse- 
quently supported by much less external testimony, would 
hardly escape. If parts of the New Testament are seriously 
menaced, the whole of the Old would seem to totter on its 
foundations. 

For these and other reasons which might be named, it is 
proposed to discuss several topics that have relation to the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch. New light is 
constantly thrown upon the interpretation of this part of the 
Bible by the studies of eminent scholars and the discoveries of 
archeologists and travellers. A somewhat extended range of 
observation and of reference to authorities may be allowed, 
from the bearing of such remarks and references on a number 
of points which may be subsequently considered. 

What has been already stated may suggest, not unnaturally, 
the first topic for consideration. 


§ 1. The Importance of Caution in an Inquiry of this Nature. 


Nothing can be more out of place than dogmatic assertion, 
or that cavalier tone which is sometimes assumed. After the 
most laborious inquiries, we are necessarily left in ignorance 
on some points; while on others, we can only approximate to- 
wards the truth. 

In the first place, the Pentateuch professes to stand altogether 
by itself. There is no contemporary literature. Not a frag- 
ment of any record besides has floated down the stream of time. 
The lapse of ages has buried up every other chronicle. Cen- 
turies elapsed after the Exodus of Israel before Hesiod or 
Homer wrote. The monuments of Egypt are silent on the first 
twenty centuries of the history in Genesis. We have nothing, 
therefore, with which to compare the Pentateuch. We are 
left to judge of its credibility by its own independent tes- 
timony. 

Again, a state of civil and religious society, manners and cus- 
toms, useful arts and domestic institutions are delineated or alluded 
to, with which we have little analogous. The principles of human 
nature are, indeed, the same. Man’s heart beats alike under 
an oriental or a western sky. But the whole external contour 
is widely diverse. Even the development of Asiatic character 
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and morals often seems to us very anomalous. We are 
tempted to look with perfect incredulity on incidents or narra- 
tives, which, to an oriental, have the clearest verisimilitude, 
' We often set up European taste as a standard for Asiatic 
manners, and wonder at the oddity of patriarchal usages, while 
an Arab or a Syrian would look with equal incredulity or con- 
tempt upon many things which have become as a second nature 
tous. From this dissimilarity or contrariety of manners and 
customs, the inquirer must needs be cautious in coming to his 
conclusions. He may pronounce that to be a myth or a saga 
which is veritable history. . 

Furthermore, it is to be remembered, that the Pentateuch 
lays claim to divine inspiration. Moses is the organ of the will 
of God. The five books profess to be a record of immediate 
revelations from heaven. This demands at least an external 
respect, a show of decency. Even portions of the mythology 
of Greece and Rome cannot be contemplated with levity. If 
there was nothing acceptable to the Deity in the countless 
sacrifices which were offered on Roman altars, yet the human 
‘soul is here revealed in its deepest aspirations. In the immo- 
lation of the innocent victim was prefigured the necessity of 
the shedding of more costly blood. In these misapplied and 
unauthorised services, some vital doctrines of the Christian 
system may be faintly shadowed forth. 

_So in respect to the Mahometan Bible. It claims to be a 
revelation from heaven. These claims ought to be candidly 
and fairly met. A system even of religious imposture is not 
to be dismissed with a sneer; much less if, with its absurdities, 
it contains some acknowledged and fundamental truths. Every 
‘principle of literary justice, not to speak of moral obligation, 
demands that we should carefully examine, rather than dog- 
‘matically decide. 

Yet how different has been the treatment to which the Pen- 
tateuch has often been subjected! It assumes to be a revela- 
tion from the true God, and a history of real events. It ap- 
pears, in the first aspect of it at least, to be plain prose, not 
poetry, or fable, or allegory. Yet it has often been treated, 
as though it were, @ priori, fictitious, as though it bore the 
marks of falsehood on its face. A respectable uninspired author 
has seldom been compelled to submit to such manifest injustice. 
Multitudes of critics, not a few of them [professedly ] Christian 
ministers, have regarded it as a mixture of truth and falsehood, 
or as an interpolated document, and have accordingly tried to 
sift out some facts from the mass of errors. Where patient 
investigation would be a too painful process, an inuendo, a 
covert sneer, or a bold assertion, have been substituted. De- 
cisions have been pronounced with that categorical assurance, 
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which would not be respectful in relation to a common historian, 
which would not be authorised, were the writers contempor- 
aries of the men on whom they sit in judgment. Many of those 
who have impugned the authority of the Pentateuch, have be- 
trayed a state of mind which would not well befit a student 
even of the Koran or Vedas. 


§ 2. Historical Scepticism less prevalent now than formerly. 


It is an important consideration in its bearings on the ques- 
tion under discussion, that the spirit of extreme literary scep- 
ticism which prevailed a few years since, especially in Germany, 
is giving place to sounder and more conservative views. The 
day of unlimited suspicion in respect to ancient authors has 
passed by. A more enlightened criticism has shown that in- 
credulity may involve as many absurdities as superstition, 
and that the temper of mind in which such men as Gibbon 
looked at certain parts of the records of antiquity, was as 
truly unphilosophical as that of the most unreflecting enthu- 
siast. 

In the latter part of the last century, and during the first 
twenty years of the present, several causes conspired to give 
an extraordinary growth to this doubting spirit. Some of 
these are still more or less operative; the influence of others 
has disappeared. It may be well to advert to some of the 
more prominent. 

One of these causes is itself a consequence of the intellectual 
and moral condition of Germany. The number of highly edu- 
cated men in the German States is very large in proportion to 
the population, much larger than the intellectual wants of the 
country demand. The government, having in its hands nearly 
all the places of trust and emolument, looks of course to the 
abler and more promising candidates for public favour. This 
awakens among the thousands annually emerging from the 
university life a spirit of rivalry and a strong desire for noto- 
riety. Attention must be aroused, a name must be created at 
all events. If the promulgation of correct opinions will not 
effect the object, paradoxes may. While sound reasoning will 
fall heavily on the public ear, ingenious, though baseless, hy- 
potheses will be certain to awaken discussion. To attack the 
credibility of an ancient historian, with great confidence and 
with a profusion of learning, may procure an appointment, if it 
does not accomplish its professed object. Thus the aim often 
is, to make a sensation, rather than to elicit the truth, to show 
off one’s smartness, more than to comprehend a subject in its 
various bearings and worthily present it. A prurient love of 
novelty and innovation is fostered. Well ascertained facts in 
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history will gofor nothing, if adoubtor asuspicion can be started. 
The mind is not suffered to dwell on ten degrees of positive 
testimony, if two of a negative character can by any possibility 
' be imagined. A habit of sceptisism is thus formed, which no 
amount of evidence can satisfy. How else can we account for 
an attack on the credibility of such a book as that of the Acts 
of the Apostles, or a denial of the historical character of the 
Gospels? In these cases, the fault cannot be in the historian 
or in the contemporary witnesses. Germany has been over- 
stocked with students. The reapers outnumbered the sheaves 
to be gathered. Topics for investigation were sought beyond 
the limit of lawful inquiry, or where the only result would be 
to unsettle all faith in human testimony. From this unprac- 
tical character of the German mind, and from the crowded 
condition of certain departments of study, an unrestrained 
rationalism was inevitable. 

Yet there is reason to believe, that this unhealthful state of 
the intellectual German world has been somewhat meliorated. 
The physical sciences and the practical arts are exciting a 
more earnest attention. The orthodox theologians of Ger- 
many have been compelled by the pressure of recent events to 
place a much higher value on the historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

ee cause of this scepticism has been a theory, quite 
prevalent, not only in Germany, but throughout Christendom, 
which represents the early state of man as savage; in other words, 
man came a child in knowledge from the hands of his Maker, 
and very gradually and with great painstaking acquired a 
knowledge of the most necessary arts of life. This theory was 
the cause, in a measure, of the attack on the integrity of the 
Homeric poems, and of the postponement to a very late period 
of the discovery of alphabetic writing. It has led to a repre- 
sentation of the patriarchs and early ancestors of the Hebrews, 
which would elevate them not much above the herdsmen of the 
Arabian desert. Accordingly, it were not to be expected that 
written documents, credible historical records, should exist in 
this crude and forming state of society. The declaration of 
Moses that he committed certain facts to writing itself be- 
trays, it is said, an author who lived as late as David or the 
Babylonish captivity. 

Yet profounder investigations into ancient history and 
monuments are every year undermining this imposing and 
wide-spread hypothesis. The arts in Egypt, at the remotest 
point of time to which we can trace them, were in a style of 
the highest perfection. Some of the sciences appear to have 
made no inconsiderable progress in Babylon, anterior to the 
limits of authentic profane history, corroborating the brief al- 
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lusions in the book of Genesis. So the Phcenicians were en- 
gaged in an extensive commerce, implying much progress in 
some of the arts, before the Homeric poems were composed. 
They were the medium, says Béckh, of conveying some of the 
scientific knowledge of the Chaldeans to the Greeks. The 
simplicity of manners and habits which prevailed in those early 
ages, is to be by no means assumed as an index of barbarism; 
it is rather an evidence of the contrary. Were we to trace 
the principal forms of heathenism as far towards their source 
as we can, there is every reason to believe that we should find 
no evidence that the earliest ages were the darkest. Rays of 
divine light, which might have illuminated the first dwellers in 
I'gypt, Babylon, and India, were gradually lost in the deepen- 
ing gloom. 

We may name, as a third cause of the prevalence of this 
historical unbelief, the habit of transferring the method of in- 
terpreting pagan mythology to the Jewish Scriptures. We can 
hardly open a recent commentary on the Pentateuch, without 
meeting on almost every page the technical terms which Ott- 
fried Miiller and others have sanctioned in relation to Greek 
mythology. “Sagas and myths,” begins one of the latest of 
these commentators, “ every where closely linked together in 
antiquity, form the external limit of the credible history of 
nations. They magnify the past contests of a nation for inde- 
pendence, narrate the beginnings of one’s own people, point 
out the origin of its customs, portray, often with great copious- 
ness, the family history of ancestors, their services to following 
generations, and determine their relations to the progenitors 
of other tribes. In short, every thing which a nation in its 
activity lays claim to becomes an object in the circle of myths 
and sagas.” Now, this system may answer very well in the 
interpretation of Indian or Chinese antiquity. Nothing may 
be more beautiful or coherent than such a theory applied to 
the early Roman legends. In that case, a historical fact may 
be embellished with a thousand fabulous ornaments, or a mere 
conception of the mind may have clothed itself in the form of 
history. But is it right to transfer this ingenious exegesis to 
the narratives of Moses? Do not the numerous pagan legends 
presuppose one system which was true, and of which they are, 
more or less, perversions or anomalous excrescences! And are 
not the earliest remains of Hebrew antiquity essentially dif- 
ferent, in certain marks of trustworthiness, from those of pagan 
origin? Yet, however diverse the Greek mythology is from 
the Hebrew patriarchal narratives, one and the same system 
of interpretation has been employed in both. The cosmogony 
of Moses and the flood of Noah have been judged by the same 
principles as have been applied to the theory of the creation 
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sung by Ovid, or to the deluge of Deucalion. The book of 
Genesis is regarded by many as a poetic account of the origin 
of the human race. 

The only remaining cause of this general scepticism, which 
we shall mention, is the influence of two celebrated men, Wolf 
and Niebuhr,—an influence which, for a time, pervaded more 
or less every department of literature. Though a considerable 
interval elapsed between the appearance of Wolf and that of 
the Roman historian, yet they may here be considered together. 
The former tried to break down, with his iron mace, the integ- 
rity of the Iliad; the latter, after demolishing Livy’s beautiful 
fabric in respect to the early history of Rome, attempted to 
reconstruct it on a more solid basis. ‘ When Wolf came for- 
ward,” says Tholuck, “with the hypothesis which has made 
him immortal, many great philologists shook their heads, not 
only in cautious Holland and stable England, but in volatile 
France; and a Villoison spoke even of a literary impiety; yet 
in Germany there arose among the great spirits,—a Herder, 
a Heyne,—only the envious dispute who was authorised to 
claim for himself, with greater right than Wolf, the honour of 
the first discovery.”* The sensation which Niebuhr’s History 
created, was hardly less. Some apprehended that the author 
would next apply his searching criticism, with similar results, 
to the Hebrew records. In addition to extensive and profound 
learning and great ingenuity, which no one would hesitate to 
ascribe to these remarkable men, both possessed some of the 
rare attributes of genius. Erudition or acuteness merely, 
though unmatched, could never have produced the impression 
which followed the publication of their writings.+ 

As a natural result, the eye of an’ unsparing criticism was 
immediately turned upon many of the relics of ancient times. 
Wolf himself cast his penetrating glance upon the orations of 
Cicero, and declared in respect to four, “ that Cicero could 
never have written them sleeping or waking.” Many inferior 
men followed in the course marked out by Wolf, some of them 
carrying the principles of their leader much further than his 
sound judgment would have conducted him. Discredit or con- 
tempt was heaped upon some of the most valuable remains of 
antiquity. ‘The father of history was spoken of as a garrulous 
story-teller, equally pleasing to children and to decrepit age. 
The genuineness of some of the most undoubted dialogues of 
Plato was called in question by Schleiermacher and Ast. Socher 
went still further, and proscribed a large portion of the philo- 

* Die Glaubwiirdigkeit, p. 119. 
+ “Bey Niebuhr war Deuken, Fiihlen und Handeln stets vereinigt.”— Von Suvigny. 
} Weiske, in the preface to his Commentary on the oration for Marcellus, showed 


the spuriousness of Wolf's production on the eame grounds by which Wolf attempted 
to prove the spuriousness of the oration! 
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sopher’s remains. Even Thucydides did not wholly escape this 
lynx-eyed yet narrow criticism. 

In these circumstances, the Hebrew writers, and the Penta- 
teuch particularly, would come under special condemnation, 
because, among other reasons, its professed writer, like Livy, 
wrote many centuries after the occurrence of some of the prin- 
cipal events which he describes. If suspicions could be cast 
upon the Gospel of Luke and the first Epistle to Timothy, much 
less could the earliest Hebrew records be expected to escape 
the ordeal. Vater, De Wette, and others, followed, on sacred 
ground, the example which Wolf had set them on classical. 

But these days have happily passed, even in Germany. An 
undistinguishing scepticism is not now considered the fairest 
evidence of scholarship. Merciless criticism is no longer 
viewed as the surest test of philological ability. The widest 
and profoundest investigations are found to be perfectly con- 
sistent with an increasing respect for the monuments of anti- 
quity. It is pertinent to our object to advert to a few facts 
which indicate a return to a sounder and more healthful criti- 
cism. 

It is difficult to state the exact truth in regard to the opinion 
which is now entertained of Wolf and his famous theory. That 
his writings and lectures contributed to modify somewhat, 
where they did not subvert, the current belief in relation to the 
Homeric poems, there can be no doubt; yet his influence has 
long been on the wane. The enthusiasm with which his hypo- 
thesis was once greeted no longer exists. More than twenty- 
five years ago, Professor Welcker of Bonn took decided ground 
against it. At the same period, also, the celebrated Voss 
wholly dissented, as he informed Welcker in private.* Sub- 
sequently came out, in direct opposition to Wolf, the “ His- 
toria Homeri,” by Nitzsch of Kiel—a book distinguished b 
acuteness, learning, and sound judgment. The “ Schul-Zei- 
tung,” of August 1829, remarks that ‘‘ some yet hold fast to 
Wolf’s paradoxes.” A like opinion, in respect to the decline 
of the Wolfian hypothesis, has been expressed by Professors 
Poppo and Klotz. We should not err, perhaps, in affirming 
that the older philologists, some of them the pupils of Wolf, 
still adhere to his theory or to something akin to it. The 
younger scholars, many of them among the ablest philologists 
in Germany, have broken away from its bonds, and have 
adopted, more or less, the views advocated by Nitzsch. Wolf's 
attack on some of the orations of Cicero has only contributed 
more triumphantly to establish their genuineness. The latest 
investigations have proved that the great critic could ‘ some- 
times sleep,” as well as the great poet. Stallbaum has trium- 
* Der Epische Cyclus, Vorrede, p. 8. 
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phantly vindicated the authenticity of a number of Plato’s 
dialogues against the objections of Schleiermacher and Ast. 
K. F. Hermann of Gottingen* speaks with contempt of “ the 
‘prison walls which the subjective, scheming, hair-splitting acute- 
ness of that dialectician (Schleiermacher) built as a dwelling 
for Plato’s spirit.” ‘ Many essential passages of Plato,” con- 
tinues Hermann, “were rejected by Schleiermacher, because 
he did not know how to employ them in support of his own 
theory.” 

Abundant and decisive testimonies may be adduced in re- 
gard to the high estimation in which Herodotus is now held. 
Professor Ritter, the celebrated geographer, affirms, “ That of 
‘all the records of ancient times, none are receiving more con- 
firmation from modern researches in geography, archeology, 
and kindred studies, than the tenth chapter of Genesis and the 
writings of old Herodotus.” Schaff remarks, “ That the ac- 
curacy of Herodotus, often assailed, is more and more confirmed 
by modern investigations.”+ Wachler observes, ‘As the father 
of geography and history, Herodotus is held in merited and 
increasing respect ; his fidelity and accuracy are confirmed by 
all the investigations of modern scholars, and defended against 
the doubts that have been rashly thrown out.”{ Eichwald, in 
his geography of the Caspian Sea, a work of high authority, 
remarks, “ It is with reason that we are surprised both in re- 
spect to Herodotus’ fidelity and love of truth, and his exten- 
sive geographical knowledge ; this was, for the most part, the 
fruit of personal inquiry. Very remarkable is the exact know- 
ledge which he possessed of the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
and of the particular tribes dwelling there. It may, perhaps, 
be assumed that he had a more precise acquaintance with it 
than was possessed by us in the last century, or in some respects 
even now ;’-—“‘a position,” says Bahr, the editor of Herodotus, 
“which will hold equally good, as we are fully convinced, of 
several other countries, e. g., the interior of Africa.”§ “ Credi- 
bility and love of truth,” says Bahr, “can be ascribed to scarcely 
any historical writer of Greece in a higher degree than to 
Herodotus, whom one may rightly name in this respect the 
father of history.” ‘ From several very recent books of travels, 
especially those of Englishmen, surprising explanations have 
been obtained of particular parts of the history of Herodotus, 
and some doubtful or dark places now appear in a true light.” 
** How many things are found even now after the lapse of thou- 


* Review of Stallbaum’s edition of the Phzedrus, in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, 1831. 

+ Encyclopeedia, ed. 4th, by Hormann and Schinke, 1837, i. p. 37. 

+ Literaturgeschichte, i. p. 141. 

§ Review of Eichwald’s ** Alte Geographie des Kaspischen Meeres,” by Bahr, in 
Jahn’s Jahrbiicher. xxxiii. p. 153. “ This geography,”’ says Bahr, ‘‘has furnished a 
new and splendid demonstration of the veracity, credibility, and fidelity of Hero- 
dotus.” 
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+ we of years, just as the father of history saw and described 
them.” * 

The credibility of Arrian in the ‘“ Expedition of Alexander,” 
has been fully recognised by Droysen, his latest editor. “ As 
a historical writer, by his careful investigation and impartial 
criticism, he occupies an important place among the Greek 
historians in general, while of those who have written on Alex- 
ander, as Photius already judged, he has, undoubtedly, the 
first place.” + 

We might adduce many other testimonies to the same effect 
in relation to several of the Greek and Roman historians, but 
it is perhaps unnecessary. Those already referred to show 
clearly enough, that the tone of confident scepticism, which is 
now indulged by some in this country in respect to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, has no counterpart in the spirit and method with 
which the study of classical philology is pursued by the ablest 
scholars of the present day. This result is not owing to the 
less profound nature of the investigations. The whole circle 
of classical literature was never so thoroughly understood as it 
is at the present time. 

We may add, that there are some indications of a return, 
in Germany, to a better temper of mind and a fairer style of 
criticism in respect to the Old Testament. It was the remark 
of Gesenius, that the older he grew, the more he was inclined 
to return in very many cases to the received methods of inter- 
pretation; and the later numbers of his Thesaurus furnish 
abundant testimony to the sincerity of his declaration. In his 
recent writings, he expresses more doubt in relation to the 
theory, which he once fully adopted, of the late origin of the 
Pentateuch. 

The younger Rosenmiiller found occasion, in a number of in- 
stances, to renounce the sceptical views which he advocated 
in some of his earlier works. Even De Wette, in the last 
edition of his Introduction to the Old Testament, assigns an 
earlier origin to the Pentateuch than he supported in the for- 
mer editions. The general current in Germany, among those 
who deny the Mosaic authorship of the five books, seems to be 
setting in the same direction. One of the latest and ablest 
commentators on the book of Job, Prof. Stickel of Géttingen, 
has vindicated the speeches of Elihu as an integral part of the 
book of Job—a portion of it which Ewald and others had re- 
jected. The integrity of Zechariah is at length admitted by 
De Wette, though with evident reluctance. 

Every fresh examination of the topography and geography 


* Bibr, in Jahn, xvi. p. 326, xi. p. 435. Plutarch doubte the authenticity of 
—— because some of his representations are not sufficiently favourable to the 
Greeks ! 

+ Sintenis, in Jahn, xvi. p. 132. 
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of places described or alluded to in the Pentateuch, shows that 
the writer had that exact local information which could proceed 
only from personal observation. ‘The Old Testament,” says 
Legh, “is beyond all comparison the most interesting and in- 
structive guide of which a traveller in the East can avail him- 
self.” * ‘“ Wherever any fact is mentioned in the Bible history,” 
says Wilkinson, “ we do not discover any thing on the monu- 
ments which tends to contradict it.”-++ These and similar facts 
have led such unprejudiced historians and writers as Ritter, 
Heeren, Leo, Schlisser, Luden, Ideler, Wachler, and others, to 
recognise the books of Moses as authentic history. The prin- 
cipal facts of the Pentateuch are acknowledged by Heeren in 
his “History of Antiquity” to be historically established. 
John Von Miiller says of the tenth chapter of Genesis, that 
“the data are, geographically, altogether true. From this 
chapter, universal history ought to begin.” ‘“ The record of 
God’s miraculous providence,” says Luden, in his History of 
Antiquity, “in regard to the Israelites-—the oldest monument of 
written history—did not preserve the people faithful towards 
God.” ‘We have come to the decided conviction,” remarks 
Leo, “after examining what has been lately written on this 
subject, that the essential parts of the law, as well as a great 
portion of the historical accounts, which form the groundwork 
of the Pentateuch, and cannot be entirely separated from the 
laws, as they show their import and design, were written by 
Moses himself, and that the collecting of the whole into one 
body, if not done by Moses himself, certainly took place soon 
after his time, perhaps during his life, and under his own 
eye.” t 


§ 3. Credibility of the Jewish Historians. 


Our next position is, that greater credit is due to the He- 
brew writers, when describing matters pertaining to Jewish 
history, than to Greek and Roman authors who have adverted 
to or delineated the same events. In the first place, the Jew- 
ish historians lived, for the most part, at or near the periods when 
the events which they describe occurred. Moses was the leading 
actor in the scenes which he professes to portray. The last 
four books of the Pentateuch, in a very important sense, are 
the memoirs of his own life. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel 
were eye-witnesses of the events and matters which they nar- 
rate. ‘The prophets are historians of the periods in which they 


ei Raumer’s Palzstina, p. 2, where similar testimony from other travellers is 
quoted. 

+ Anc. Egypt. i. 34. 

t Hengstenberg, Beitriige zur Ein), d, Alte Test. i. Prolegomena, pp. 28-35, also, 
Bibl. Repos., April 1838, pp. 440-448. 
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lived. They deserve, therefore, more confidence than foreign 
writers, who flourished centuries afterwards. We attach 
authority to Herodotus or Tacitus in proportion to the proxi- 
mity of their lives to the events which they portray. 

Again, the Hebrew writers were members of the community whose 
actions they record, actual residents in the countries and cities re- 
specting which they give information. Moses was educated in 
the Egyptian court. He lived many years in the wilderness, 
and became, doubtless, intimately conversant with the whole 
Arabian peninsula. He does not take up his geographical 
notices at hearsay. The objects which he describes, he did 
not see with the hasty glance of a traveller, but with the prac- 
tised eye of a native. So with other biblical writers. The 
author of the book of Job writes with the sure hand of one 
who had ocular proof. The scene of his poem is perfectly 
familiar to him. Moses does not speak of Egypt in the man- 
ner of Pythagoras or Plato, who saw the country only as 
travellers or temporary residents. Daniel does not write re- 
specting Babylon in the manner of a Greek historian, who 
might have accompanied the expedition of the younger Cyrus. 
He professes to have lived, during the greater part of a cen- 
tury, in the metropolis, engaged in an employment which would 
necessarily lay open to him every source of information. On 
the other hand, Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus lived hundreds 
or thousands of miles from scenes and events which they de- 
scribe. They may have been observing travellers, but they 
could not narrate the affairs of the Assyrians as they might do 
those of the Athenians or Sicilians. The journal of a tourist 
is no adequate substitute for the knowledge which is obtained 
from half a century’s residence in a country or city. 

In the third place, some of the principal classical writers were 
strongly prejudiced against the Jews. The early Greek writers 
seem to have known or cared little for the descendants of 
Abraham. The literary community at Athens, though exces- 
sively fond of novelties, seem to have been wholly ignorant of 
the Jews, or else to have held them in profound contempt. 
We wonder that Herodotus, with his liberal mind, and his 
passion for extensive researches, did not devote part of a chap- 
ter to a land crowded with so many interesting objects as 
Palestine. We wonder still more that men of the comprehen- 
sive views and philosophical liberality of Plato and Aristotle, 
did not think it worth while to look into the laws and institu- 
tions of Moses. The entire silence of such writers argues 
either total ignorance of what was occurring in Palestine, or 
a contempt for its inhabitants unworthy of men of their pre- 
tensions. 

Essentially similar is the impression which we receive from 
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the Roman writers. Cicero throughout his multifarious writ- 
ings makes no mention, we believe, of the Jews. The poets 
allude to them in a few instances, to point a jeer or round a 
period. Thus Juvenal :— 


“The laws of Rome those blinded bigots slight 
In superstitious dread of Jewish rite ; 
To Moses and his mystic volume true,” &c. 


So remarkable is a paragraph relating to the Jews in the 
pages of the philosophic Tacitus, that we are tempted to give 
the substance of it. It is found in the fifth book of his History. 

“According to some, the Jews, fleeing from the island of 
Crete, found an abode in the most distant parts of Libya, at 
the time that Saturn was violently dethroned by Jupiter. A 
proof is obtained from the name. There is a celebrated moun- 
tain in Crete called Ida; the inhabitants are termed Idaei, 
and by a barbarous enlargement of the word, Judaei. Others 
report, that in the reign of Isis, a multitude, pouring forth from 
Egypt, removed into the contiguous territories, under the lead 
of Hierosolymus and Judas. Most maintain that they are 
descended from the Ethiopians, who, compelled by fear and 
hatred of their king, Cepheus, changed their habitation. 
Others relate that an Assyrian mixed population, being desti- 
tute of land, took possession of a part of Egypt, and by and by 
inhabited Hebrew cities and territories as their own right, and 
then the neighbouring parts of Syria. Others give a distin- 
guished origin to the Jews. The Solymi, a people celebrated 
in the poems of Homer, founded the city Jerusalem, and called 
it from their own name.” 

And this is from the calm, careful, and reflecting Tacitus, 
written after the Jewish nation had been in existence almost 
two thousand years, after the country had become a Roman 
province, when Rome was filled with Jews, and when, by a few 
minutes’ walk, he could have found the true account of the 
origin of the Jews from the Antiquities of Josephus, or, per- 
haps, from that author’s own mouth. From these legends 
related by Tacitus, we learn that a profound historian might 
neglect with impunity to obtain accurate information in respect 
to a people so despicable as the Jews; and we may also see 
what vague and unsatisfactory stories then prevailed through- 
out the civilised world in regard to the history of the Hebrews. 

These facts show with sufficient clearness, that some of the 
Greek and Roman writers were altogether ignorant of the 
true origin and condition of the Hebrews, while others looked 
upon them with prejudice and contempt. Why, then, should 
we prefer these historians as authorities to the Hebrew writers, 
when the affairs of the Jews are in question? Yet this has 
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been the prevailing habit. Diodorus is put first, Moses second. 
If Manetho corroborates the lawgiver, well; if not, then the 
pagan must be set up as the standard. If Daniel’s chronology 
does not agree with that of Abydenus, then the Hebrew is 
pronounced to be in error, and an additional proof is supposed 
to be furnished against the authenticity of his prophecies. 


§ 4. Early Origin of Alphabetic Writing. 


It has often been alleged as an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, that alphabetic writing did not exist 
at the time of Moses, or if it had been discovered, the know- 
ledge of it was very limited, much too limited to admit of the 
existence and use of such a book as the Pentateuch. 

That alphabetic writing, however, did exist at or before the 
age of Moses, i. ¢., 1500 B. C., is capable of proof from a great 
variety of considerations. If each of the following positions 
does not of itself establish the fact, yet all, taken together, can 
leave no reasonable doubt on the subject. 

1. So far as there is any evidence from tradition, it is in 
favour of the very early discovery of alphabetical writing.* 
The traditions of all the nations of antiquity coincide in this, 
that the art of writing belonged to the origin of the human 
race, or to the founders of particular nations. “Several kinds 
of alphabetical writing were in existence in Asia,” says 
William von Humboldt, “in the earliest times.” The Egyp- 
tians attribute the discovery of alphabetic writing to Thaaut ; 
the Chaldeans to Oannes, Memnon, or Hermes; many of the 
Greeks to Cecrops, who probably came from Egypt; some to 
Orpheus; others to Linus; A®schylus assigns it to Prome- 
theus ; and Euripides, to Palemedes the Argive ;—all these 
are witnesses that the discovery reached beyond the commence- 
ment of history, so that Pliny remarks, not without reason, 
ex quo apparet wternus literarum usus. 

2. It will hold good as a general fact that the most useful 
arts would be first invented or discovered. Such as are ne- 
cessary to the support of human life, those which man’s inward 
or outward necessities would first crave, would, in general, be 
the first that would be originated. Necessity deeply felt is 
the mother of art. Feelings of joy or sorrow, common to man, 
and which require for their full expression some outward sym- 
bol, or some auxiliary accompaniment, would necessarily lead 
to the invention of musical instruments. Some of the more 
important uses of iron would be early found out, because any 
degree of civilization, or even of comfort, would be hardly con- 
ceivable without it. The violent passions which agitate man, 

*Hengstenberg, Beitrage, i. p. 425. 
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would early lead him to invent armour, defensive and offensive. 
Journeys or marches would be impossible for any considerable 
distance, without means for crossing deep rivers and narrow 
_ seas. Civilization, in any proper sense of that word, would 
imply a considerable knowledge of house architecture, if not 
of such contrivances as chimneys and glass windows, yet some 
substitute for them. 

Now, we can conceive of few things more necessary, where 
there was any degree of refinement, where the sciences were 
at all cultivated, or where there was any measure of commer- 
cial activity, than the art of writing. A patriarch burying a 
beloved wife among strangers in a strange land, would feel de- 
sirous to erect something more than a heap of stones, and to 
affix something more than a rude portrait or hieroglyphic. He 
would wish to write her name on the rock for ever. Among 
all nations, particularly the oriental, there is a strong disposi- 
tion for constructing and handing down genealogical tables and 
family registers. ‘The practice has its origin in one of the 
deepest feelings of our nature. Yet this would be hardly pos- 
sible in the absence of an alphabet. A long list of proper 
names might be engraven on the memory of a single person. 
But how could it thus be acenrately propagated through a 
number of centuries? We have abundant proof that the 
Chaldeans were early engaged in some kind of astronomical 
calculations. But how could these be carried on without the 
use of letters or figures? and would this skill in astronomy 
be any less difficult than the invention of an alphabet ? would 
it not be much further from the wants of common life? Again, 
we learn from many unquestionable sources that the Pheeni- 
cians were, in very early times, engaged in an extensive com- 
merce, embracing at least all the shores and the principal 
islands of the Mediterranean. Now, these marine adventurers 
presuppose a sufficient degree of activity of mind in the Pho- 
nicians to invent an alphabetic system, if they did not before 
possess one. Besides, how extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to conduct an extensive system of barter, to transport into 
distant regions a great variety of goods, as we know the Phe- 
nicians did, to commission agencies or something equivalent to 
them, and to carry home the proceeds or the exchanged articles, 
and distribute them to a variety of owners, without any written 
record whatever, in dependence merely on the memory, or on 
some rude visible signs. For these purposes, no Mexican 
painting or Chaldean symbols would be sufficient. The Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics did not render a contemporaneous alpha- 
betic writing unnecessary. For some of the most important 
purposes of a civilised people, hardly any invention could be 
more clumsy than the hieroglyphics. How could the deed of 
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a piece of land, the forms and inflections of grammar, thou- 
sands of foreign names and terms, and the numerous commer- 
cial and statistical details which would be indispensable in a 
kingdom like Egypt, be expressed by pictures, by the repre- 
sentations of visible objects, however ingenious ! 

3. The perception of historical truth exists in such close 
connection with the knowledge and extension of the art of 
writing, that where the latter is wanting, the former is never 
found, not even among those nations which have certain ele- 
ments of it.* This is strikingly illustrated by the example 
of the Arabians before the age of Mahomet. All which we 
know of their history, says De Sacy, was found in the midst 
of oral traditions, and showed every where that entire lack of 
chronological order, that mixture of fables and marvels which 
characterise the period when a nation has no other historians 
than the poets, and no other archives than the memory of suc- 
ceeding generations. Now the Pentateuch, according to the 
unanimous opinion of men engaged in the same department of 
literature—the historians, with whom, to a certain extent, 
agree the most prejudiced among the theologians,—has a truly 
historical character. In this respect, it is totally unlike the 
Arabian traditions referred to. It may be said, indeed, that 
the Pentateuch was composed at a period much later than 
Moses, and thus acquired its historical character when the art 
of writing was generally practised by the Israelites. But ac- 
cording to the theory generally entertained by those who hold 

¢ to the late origin of the Pentateuch as a whole, there are frag- 
ments, portions larger or smaller, which must have been writ- 
ten at or before the time of Moses. Now these fragments 
have the genuine historical stamp as clearly as the supposed 
later portions; and in them, also, are references to historical 
works, like the “ Book of the Wars of the Lord,” which have 
perished. 

4. The theory of the early discovery of the art of writing 
derives strong confirmation from the fact of the very high anti- 
quity of many of the arts in Egypt, and especially of such as 
are necessary to the art of writing. If arts, requiring great 
skill and strong powers of invention, were in use at a very early 
period, then we may suppose that the art of writing, requiring 
no higher, perhaps less, powers of invention, might have been 
discovered. 

“We have been enabled,” says Sir J. G. Wilkinson, “to fix, 
with a sufficient degree of precision, the bondage of the Israel- 
ites and the arrival of Joseph; and though these events took 
place at an age when nations are generally supposed to have 

been in their infancy, and in a state of barbarism; yet we per- 
* Hengstenberg’s Authentie, i. 409. 
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ceive that the Egyptians had then arrived at as perfect a de- 
gree of civilization as at any subsequent period of their history. 
They had the same arts, the same manners and customs, the 
-same style of architecture, and were in the same advanced 
state of refinement, as in the reign of Remeses II. The most 
remote point to which we can see, opens with a nation possess- 
ing all the arts of civilised life already matured. The same 
customs and inventions that prevailed in the Augustan age of 
that people after the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, are 
found in the remote age of Osirtasen I.; and there is no doubt 
that they were in the same civilised state when Abraham visited 
the country.* Many obelisks, each of a single block of granite, 
had been hewn and transported twelve miles from the quarries 
at the cataracts of Syene, as early, at least, as the time of 
Joseph; and the same mechanical skill had already existed 
even before that period, as is shown from the construction of 
the pyramids near Memphis, which, in the size of the blocks 
and the style of building, evince a degree of architectural 
knowledge, perhaps inferior to none possessed at a subsequent 
period. The wonderful skill the Egyptians evinced in sculp- 
turing or engraving hard stones, is still more surprising than 
their ability to hew and transport blocks of granite. We won- 
der at the means employed for cutting hieroglyphies, frequently 
to the depth of more than two inches, on basalt, or sienite, and 
other stones of the hardest quality. Their taste, too, was not 
deficient in originality, while it is universally allowed to have 
been the parent of much that was afterwards perfected with 
such wonderful success, by the ancient Greeks.} 

The Egyptians appear to have been acquainted with glass- 
blowing as early as the reign of Osirtasen I., 1700 B. c. The 
process is represented in the paintings of Beni Hassan, executed 
during the reign of that monarch and his immediate successors. 
A bead, bearing a king’s name, who lived 1500 B. c., has been 
found at Thebes, the specific gravity of which is precisely the 
same as that of crown glass, now manufactured in England. 
Glass vases for holding wine appear to have been used as early 
as the Exodus. The colours of some Egyptian opaque glass 
not only present the most varied devices on the exterior, but 
the same hue and the same device pass, in right lines, directly 
through the substance ; so that in whatever part it is broken, 
or wherever a section may chance to be made of it, the same 
appearance, the same colours, and the same device present 
themselves, without any deviation from the direction of a 
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* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 2d ed. vol. i., Pre- 
face, vol. iii. p. 260. 

+ “To devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
cutting of stones, to set them,” &.—(Exod. xxxi. 4, 5.) 
t+ Wilkinson, iii. 85, 
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straight line, a mode of workmanship which Europeans are still 
unable to imitate. 

“It is not from the Scriptures alone that the skill of the 
Egyptian goldsmiths may be inferred; the sculptures of Thebes 
and Beni Hassan afford their additional testimony; and the 
numerous gold and silver vases, inlaid-work and jewellery, re- 
presented in common use, show the great advancement they 
had already made, at a remote period, in this branch of art. 
The engraving of gold, the mode of casting it, and inlaying it 
with stones,* were evidently known at the same time; nume- 
rous specimens of this kind of work have been found in 
Egypt."+ 

The ornaments of gold, found in that country, consist of 
rings, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, earrings, and numerous 
trinkets belonging to the toilet; many of which are of the early 
times of Osirtasen I. and Thothmes III., the contemporaries 
of Joseph and of Moses. Gold and silver vases, statues, and 
other objects of gold and silver, of silver inlaid with gold, and 
of bronze inlaid with the precious metals, were also common at 
the same time. Substances of various kinds were overlaid 
with fine gold leaf, at the earliest periods of which the monu- 
ments remain, even in the time of Osirtasen I.{ Silver rings 
have been found of the age of Thothmes IIJ. The paintings 
of Thebes frequently represent persons in the act of weighing 
gold on the purchase of articles in the market. The arch of 
brick existed as early as the reign of Amunoph I., 1540 B. c. 
It would appear from the paintings at Beni Hassan, that 
vaulted buildings were constructed as early as the time of 
Joseph. Harps of fourteen and lyres of seventeen strings, are 
found to have been used by the ordinary Egyptian musicians, 
in the reign of Amosis, about 1500 B. c. ‘ Stone-workers 
were accustomed,” says Rosellini, “to engrave upon each square 
block an inscription in hieroglyphics ; an impression was made 
upon the bricks, which besides very frequently bore inscrip- 
tions; even oxen were represented; the steward of the house 
kept a written register. They probably wrote more in ancient 
Egypt, and on more ordinary occasions, than among us.” 
“ The Egyptians,” says the same author, “ differ specially from 
all other people, in that they constantly cover the interior and 
exterior of their houses, and the walls of all the innumerable 
apartments of their subterranean burial-places, with images 
and writing.”§ 


* Aaron “ fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf.”— 
(Exod. xxxii. 4.) 

+ Wilkinson, iii. 223. 

t The ark of acacia wood, made by Moses, was overlaid with pure gold.—(Exod, xxv. 
11, 12.) 
§ Robbin’s Translation of Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 89. 
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In the infancy of. society, various materials were employed 
for writing, as stones, bricks, tiles, plates of bronze, lead and 
other metals, wooden tablets, the leaves and bark of trees, and 

-the shoulder-bones of animals. * 

The Egyptians were not less celebrated for their manufac- 
ture of paper than for the delicate texture of their linen. The 
plant from which it was made, the papyrus, mostly grew in 
Lower Egypt. “Pliny is greatly in error,” says Wilkinson, 
“when he supposes that the papyrus was not used for making 
paper before the time of Alexander the Great, since we meet 
with papyri of the most remote Pharaonic periods; and the 
same mode of writing on them is shown, from the sculptures, 
to have been common in the age of Suphis or Cheops, the 
builder of the great pyramid, more than 2000 years before 
our era.” f 

From the facts above quoted, and which might be greatly 
enlarged, all antecedent improbability in respect to the dis- 
covery of the art of writing is taken away. Rather, the con- 
temporaneous existence of an art so necessary is strongly pre- 
supposed. t 

5. Letters were introduced into Greece from Phoenicia, and 
at a very early period. In respect to the first of these posi- 
tions, there is no longer any doubt. The claims of the Phe- 
nicians rest, not only on historical notices, but on the essential 
unity which appears in the names and forms of the oriental and 
Greek letters. ‘That the Greeks,” says Professor Boéckh, 
“received their alphabetic writing from the Pheenicians, is an 
undeniable fact.” § 

In proof of the very early existence of alphabetic writing 
among the Greeks, the following considerations may be ad- 
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# The Koran, which much exceeds the Pentateuch in extent, was first inscribed on 
the most inconvenient materials. Fragments of it, written in the time of Mahomet, 
and subsequently incorporated into the work, were written not only on pieces of skin 
or parchment, but to a greater extent on leaves of the palm, on white and flat stones, 
on bones, such as shoulder-blades and ribs. 

+ Wilkinson, iii. 149, 150. 

+ The question may possibly be asked, How can the very early existence of the arts 
in Egypt be asserted so positively? On what grounds can the exact period of the ex- 
istence of a particular art be assumed? In other words, on what do the hieroglyphical 
discoveries rest? One answer is, that all who have examined the monuments, in ac- 
cordance with the method of deciphering the hieroglyphics discovered by Young and 
Champollion, are substantially agreed. Coincidence of views in men, differing in 
many respects so widely as is the case with Young, Champollion, Salvolini, Gesenius, 
Rosellini, Lepsius, Prudhoe, Wilkinson, Letronne, Leemans, and many others, is satis- 
factory proof of the correctness of the results to which they have arrived. Examina- 
tions so thorough and long-continued, by men so competent, taken in connection with 
the almost perfect preservation of many of the paintings and monuments, justify the 
confidence which is now universally accorded. Another answer is, that the results of 
the deciphering agree substantially with the notices respecting the subject in Diodorus, 
Herodotus, Manetho, Clement, &c. The monuments, in many essential points, con- 
firm the historians There is often a circumstantial agreement in a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses. Between the Bible and the monuments no instance of contradic- 
tion has yet been found. 

§ Metrologische Untersuchungen, 1838, p. 41. 
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duced. Even those who deny that Homer practised the 
art of writing, allow that it was introduced into Greece at 
an early time. F. A. Wolf even remarks, that the introduc- 
tion of the art of writing at a very early period may be 
safely concluded from the testimony of Herodotus.* O. Miiller 
says, that the art was practised several hundred years before 
Solon. 

The oldest inscriptions reach back between 600 and 700 B. c. 
But these inscriptions imply a previous knowledge of read- 
ing somewhat extended; and it may be that letters and the 
materials of writing were in the hands of a caste long before 
the earliest inscriptions which have come down to us. The 
existence of such a learned caste in other countries renders 
this probable. And it ought ever to be remembered, that 
there is not one chance in a hundred that our earliest inscrip- 
tions are actually the earliest. 

It would not be relevant to go at large into the question, 
whether the author of the Homeric poems made use of writing, 
yet it may be well to advert to it briefly. We have names and 
some fragments of epic poets who go back as far as to the 
commencement of the Olympiads, about 780 or 800 B. c., and 
who, it was never pretended, delivered their poems orally. 
Why should Homer be torn from their company, if it can be 
shown that he did not live more than a century, or a century 
and a half before them ? 

Again, there are two or three allusions in the Iliad itself, 
which, to say the least, are most naturally interpreted by sup- 

osing the contemporaneous use of writing. In lines 166-170 
of Book VL., it is related, that Bellerophon was sent by the 
king of Argos to a Lycian king, with a closed tablet, in which 
the former had traced many deadly signs, sjuara Avypa, that is, 
had given secret instructions to the Lycian king to destroy the 
bearer. Did this tablet contain alphabetical characters or 
mere pictures? The former is certainly the most simple and 
reasonable interpretation. But if they were hieroglyphics, it 
would be evident, as Thirlwall remarks,+ that the want of 
alphabetic writing, which was so felt, and which had been 
partially supplied by drawing, would soon be met by adopting 
the Pheenician characters. If the Greeks had no proper 
alphabet, still this narrative shows that they were fully pre- 
pared for it, as they had the idea of communicating intelligence 
to a distant place by signs, 

Again, we learn from innumerable passages in the Homeric 
poems, that the Pheenicians at that time carried on an active 

* Wolf maintains that it was impossible, even for the poets themselves, without the 
aid of writing, to project and retain in their memory poems of such an extent as the 


liad. 
+ Thirlwall's Greece, i. p. 108. 
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commerce with the Greeks. Homer was himself an Asiatic 
Greek, or a native of an island near the Asiatic shore. As 
we know that the Pheenicians practised writing before his time, 
is it conceivable, that the inquisitive Greeks would remain in 
ignorance of a discovery so useful, or that Homer's universal 
genius would not obtain a hint of an art from innumerable 
voyagers and travellers, whom he must have seen, whom he 
well knew, and who practised an art which was in general use 
two or three hundred miles from his own home, probably on 
the same coast ? 

There are many things in these poems, which, to say the least, 
it would be nearly impracticable to hand down through succes- 
sive generations by the memory in its utmost perfection. A 
catalogue of ships occupies half of the second book of the 
Iliad. Supposing that parts of it are interpolated, yet it is 
still a catalogue, a lexicon of countries, cities, towns, nearly 
all the geography and topography of Greece. There are 
the names of leaders, often with their genealogies, wives, 
children, and finally a list of more than thirteen hundred 
ships. To this is to be added all the commanders and allies 
of Troy, and a geographical summary of their native countries 
and cities. Could such things be safely trusted to the me- 
mory? Is the memory tenacious of long lists of dry names 
and facts ? * 

Again, notwithstanding all which has been ingeniously urged 
on the opposite side, there is a manifest unity of plan and a 
higher unity of feeling and action in the Iliad. + If this is the 
case, then the Iliad must have come down to us in its most 
essential parts, as it proceeded from the soul of the author. 
It is hardly conceivable that a series of later poets could have 
so entered into the mind of the author as to develop that in- 
ward living germ which the poem certainly possesses. There 
is a bare possibility that portions of the Paradise Lost were 
not from the pen of Milton. Yet it would require some degree 
of hardihood positively to affirm what is directly in face of the 
unity of the poem. The products of a great genius are not of 
that loose and uncertain character. The original, organic 
connection must be destroyed by later interpolating poets. In 
the case of Homer, too, it must be supposed that these later 
poets were men of equal genius, which would certainly be a 
most extraordinary phenomenon. 

Here, then, are two poems, containing, after all interpola- 
tions are removed, twenty-five or thirty thousand lines, exhibit- 
ing a symmetry of parts, a unity of plan more or less developed, 


* Hug Erfindung d. Buchstabenschrift, p. 90. 


+ O. Miiller rejects the opinion of those who would separate the Iliad and Odyssey 
into parts, as altogether antiquated. 
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and all animated by the spirit of sweet simplicity, genuine 
nature, and also by the highest sublimity. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that there were a number of authors? Is it reasonable 
to imagine, is it not rather incredible, that the author could 
have transmitted these poems without the aid of writing ma- 
terials? We may conceive, possibly, that they could be trans- 
mitted from the second person or gencration to the third, and 
so on, without such aid. But in the first instance, they must 
have been committed to something more firm than man’s 
treacherous memory. The process of composing a poem of 
fifteen thousand or of ten thousand lines, according to a regular 
plan, the various parts more or less cohering together, with 
thousands of proper names, and all without the aid of writing 
materials, would seem to involve an impossibility on the very 
face of it. At all events, it is far less simple, and is encom- 
passed with much more formidable difficulties, than the old and 
common theory. * 

We now proceed to show by direct proof that alphabetic 
writing did exist, and was extensively employed at or before 
the time of Moses. It will be most satisfactory to state the 
evidence in the language of those who, as all will acknowledge, 
are the best qualified to judge on this subject. Most of the 
writers, whom we shall quote, are far from entertaining undue 
respect for the Word of God. A number of them are leading 
rationalists, who deny altogether that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch. Accordingly, their testimony must be re- 
garded as specially valuable, for Moses could not have been the 
author of the books which are attributed to him if alphabetic 
writing was then unknown. With the particular theories of 
the writers in regard to the country where writing had its ori- 
gin, the mode of its extension, &c., it is not necessary, here to 
inquire. No apology will be necessary for the introduction of 
a few facts and allusions, not specially bearing on the main 
object which we have in view. We begin with Gesenius. The 
passage is found in an appendix to the last edition of his He- 
brew Grammar, published a short time before his death :— 

“ In order to understand the names and forms of the Hebrew 
letters, recourse must be had to the Pheenician alphabet, the 
parent of all the alphabets of Western Asia and Europe. In this 
the forms of the twenty-two letters are still pictures, more or 
less manifest, of sensible objects, the names of which begin with 
these letters, while the names of the letters denote those objects. 


* The same course of argument may be applied to the Pentateuch. There are vari- 
ous passages in it, as the exact census (Num. ii.), and the itinerary (Num. xxxiii.), for 
which the memory would be a very unsafe depository. There are, also, throughout 
the book, marks of one controlling mind, unity of plan and design. So far as this 
concinnity of the different portions can be proved, so far is it shown to be necessary 
for the author to have possessed writing materials, . 
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“ Accordingly, the Phcenician alphabet was developed from 
a hieroglyphic writing, and in such a manner that the charac- 
ters no longer denote, as was the case in the hieroglyphics, 
the represented objects themselves, but solely the initial let- 
ters of the same. This transition from hieroglyphic to alpha- 
betie writing, we find very early among the Egyptians, at least 
2000 B. c. [500 years before Moses]. The oldest writing 
of the Egyptians was solely hieroglyphic. But as this did 
not provide for the necessities, naturally often arising, to 
express the sound of words also, an ingenious expedient was 
devised of causing a number of pictures to denote merely the 
initial sound of the word indicated thereby; ¢. g., the hand, 
tét, was assumed for ¢; the mouth, ro, for r, so the alphabetic 
writing was originated, which the ancient Egyptians used in 
constant connection with the hieroglyphic. Along with the 
latter, which was used on the monuments, and which consists 
of perfect pictures, the Egyptians had still another mode, 
though less exact, to express objects of common life, in which 
the pictures were often so abridged as to be indistinct, con- 
sisting only of rough elementary strokes. 

“In accordance with these historical premises, it is in the 
highest degree probable that some Phoenician, connected in 
very ancient times with the neighbouring Egyptians, invented 
his own alphabet, new and altogether more convenient and 
practical. Rejecting entirely the hieroglyphics and their in- 
numerable characters, he selected simply twenty-two signs for 
the twenty-two consonant sounds of his language.” 

‘* To determine the time and place of this discovery, facts 
are wanting, yet that it was made by the Phoenicians in Egypt, 
in accordance with its Egyptian type or model, somewhere 
near the time of the reign of the shepherd kings in Egypt, is 
a very probable supposition.” * 

“It is remarkable that the names of so many letters refer 
to objects of pastoral life; some seem to be of Egyptian ori- 
gin, at least Tet.” + 


* The shepherd kings, according to Wilkinson and others, conquered Egypt be- 
fore Joseph was carried captive there.—( Wilkinson i. 38.) 

+ “On another page Gesenius remarks, ‘that the high antiquity of the Hebrew 
pronouns appears from their most extraordinary agreement with the pronouns of 
the ancient Egyptian language, by far the oldest of which we possess any written 
memorials,’ All the separate pronouns in the Egyptian are compounded of the pro- 
per germ of the pronoun and a prefixed syllable, an, ant, ent, which must have given 
it a demonstrative sense, and served to impart to a short word more power and body. 
The Hebrew pronouns of the first and second persons have this prefixed syllable, at 
least an. It is not found in the third person, in the biblical Hebrew, yet it is seen 
in the Talmudic. The essential pronominal forms in both languages correspond, e. g., 
Egypt. 3d pers. pl. sen., to Heb. hem, hen. The demonstrative prefixed syllable an in, 
(48), has a manifest analogy with ym, see/ &c. ‘ It now appears to be probable, that 
between the Hebrew and ancient Egyptian, there was not merely the reciprocal re- 


ception of words already formed, but a relationship of stem, lying deeper, and as old 
at least as that with the Indo-Germanic stock.’ ‘The correspondences of the He- 
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The following passages are from Professor Ewald’s latest 
work : *— 

“From a consideration of the Semitic languages, it appears 
that the Asiatic dialects at least expressed the simplest ideas 
in respect to the art of writing in the same manner through- 
out,+ while later improvements in the art could be easily ex- 
pressed by each in a different way. This phenomenon is not 
otherwise explainable than as follows :—This existing writing 
was first used, in its simplest application, by an unknown pri- 
mitive Semitic people. From them it was received, together 
with the most necessary designations of the object, by all the 
Semitic tribes known to us in history,—just as certainly as the 
fact that the term Lléah, for God, common to all the Semitic 
nations, shows that already the primitive people from whom 
they separated designated God by thisname. Following such 
traces, we may be led to the most surprising truths, beyond 
the most distant periods of the history of nations,” 

“We thus here see how every investigation into the origin 
of writing among the primitive tribes leads us back to the re- 
motest misty antiquity, to a more exact investigation of which 
all our present helps are not adequate. Among these tribes 
writing is always earlier than we can follow it historically, just 
as every original art certainly springs from the most direct 
necessities of life, and may be soonest developed by a people 
extensively engaged in commerce ; its use for the purpose of 
writing history, or only of fixing laws, lies manifestly very 
early back. Whatever may have been the primitive Semitic 
people to whom half of the civilised world are indebted for 
this inestimable gift, so much cannot be mistaken. That it 
appears in history as a possession of a Semitic people long 
before the time of Moses, and that Israel had already, before 
his time, known and employed it in Egypt, can be assumed 
without difficulty.” 

“The kindred nations may have had not only the art of 
writing, but a historical literature also, earlier than Israel, 
since, according to all the traces, Israel was among the small- 
est and latest of the tribes in the series of the larger and ear- 
lier developed brother-nations. In our opinion, the notices in 
respect to Edom, definite and copious as they are given in 


brew with the ancient Egyptian are still more important than with the Coptic,’ "— 
(Gesenius’ Heb. Gram. 13th edition. Halle Lit. Zeit. 1839, No. 80, 1841, No. 40.) 

* Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1843, i. pp. 68-71. 

+ Not only sm>, to write, with its many derivatives, is common to all the Semitic 


languages (perhaps with the exception of the Aithiopic), but also “go, book, and 
4, ink; only the instrument for writing must have been early changed, since uy 
and wn stand nearly alone, the Syrians using, instead of it, ™P, and the Arabians 
und Ethiopians, together with the later Jews, zéaaes. ; 
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Gen. xxxvi., bear altogether the marks of having been drawn 
by the writer from older Edomitish sources; then, also, the 
report in regard to the wisdom of the Edomites must have 
‘had some ground. We also call to mind the primitive narra- 
tion, Gen. xiv. (wholly different from all the other notices), 
where Abraham is spoken of asa ‘ Hebrew,’ almost a stranger 
to the narrator, just as a Canaanitish historian might speak 
of him. The information incidentally preserved Num. xiii. 22, 
in respect to the time of the building of the early founded 
cities, Hebron in Canaan, and Tanis in Egypt, appears alto- 
gether like the fragment of a Pheenician work, or of one not 
Hebrew.” 

“Thus it appears to us not only as very probable, but rather 
certain, that the earliest historians of Israel found already in 
existence a multitude of historical works of the kindred tribes. 
That the Tyrians possessed historical books carefully written, 
with an exact chronology, we know definitely from fragments 
of the works of Dios and Menander of Ephesus, which they 
prepared for the Greeks. 

“Thus the position is firmly established, that from the time 
of Moses Hebrew historical writing could have been developed, 
and was developed.” 

Our next extract is from Von Lengerke, a professor in the 
University of Kénigsberg :*—“ The use of writing, and of the 
easier writing material, that made of skins, is thus presup- 
posed by the oldest tradition to have been in existence at the 
time of Moses, and there is no sufficient ground to doubt it.” 
“ At all events, it appears to be historically proved from their 
names, é. g. Kirjathsepher, city of the book, &c., that writing 
was practised by the inhabitants of Canaan at a very earl 
time before the return of the Israelites from Egypt.” ‘ That 
the Israelites appropriated to themselves many arts while 
in Egypt, e¢. g., the art of weaving, of fusing and working 
metals, &e., is undeniable; and probably the like may be 
concluded of the art of writing, though the discovery of a 
Semitic alphabet cannot be of Egyptian origin; still the sup- 
position is probable that the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing 
was transformed by the Hyksos (shepherd kings) into alpha- 
betic writing, and that this discovery then passed over to the 
other Semitic tribes.” “The Tyrians certainly had a historical 
literature in the Mosaic era; for, though the fragments from 
Dios and Menander of Ephesus do not relate to a time earlier 
than that of David and Solomon, still we may draw the conclu- 
sion from the genuinely historical stamp of these notices, that 
Pheenician historical writers flourished at a far earlier period.” 


* Kenan, Volks-und Religionsgeschichte Israel's, 1844, Introduction, pp. 30, 31, 
and p, 374. 
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* The conclusion does not appear hasty,” says Professor A. 
T. Hartmann of Rostock, “ that the art of writing, for a long 
time employed by the Babylonians, passed over to the Pheeni- 
cians as soon as the latter felt their need of it. Now, if this 
was the case, the Phoenicians had learned to use this invalu- 
able art certainly at a period which extends far back of Moses 
and the residence of the Israelites in Egypt.”* ‘* Acquaint- 
ance with alphabetic writing,” says Vater, “on the part of 
Moses and his contemporaries, is not merely possible but more 
than prebable.” t 

“The inscriptions on the Babylonian bricks,” says Bickh,+ 
“ which are written in a character similar to the Phoenician, 
exhibit a later form than the oldest Pheenician; yet this by 
no means proves that the Pheenician character did not origi- 
nate in Babylon; for it certainly often happens that the older 
form of writing is preserved in a derived alphabet longer than 
in the original one, as the Italian alphabet and particularly 
the Latin, show in relation to the Greek.” 

“The Egyptians on one side,” says Professor Olshausen of 
Kiel, “ the Hebrews and Pheenicians on the other, we find, at a 
time which extends back of all sure chronology, in possession 
of an alphabet, which has one and the same extraordinary 
principle to denote the sound. For this purpose an object 
was represented or pictured, whose name in the various spoken 
languages of Egypt or the Semitic tribes, begins with this 
sound.” 

“* Moses, at least, was acquainted with the Egyptian writing; 
he himself could write; from him begin the notices in respect 
to the practice of the art of writing among the Israelites.”§ 

It is unnecessary to multiply these references any further. 
The argument from this source against the genuineness, of the 
Pentateuch is wholly untenable, and is generally abandoned in 
Germany. As, however, it has been recently brought forward 
with considerable confidence, and as the discussion of it might 
east light on other topics which may come under consideration, 
we have thought it worth while to devote some space to it. 


§ 5. Language and Style of the Pentateuch does not prove its 
later Origin. 


It is confidently affirmed by some in our country, that the 
Pentateuch must be of comparatively recent origin from the 
fact that its language and idiom do not differ from those of 
the professedly later books. Moses, as is affirmed, wrote six 

* Histor. Krit. Forschungen, 1831, p. 615. 

+ Vater, quoted by Hengstenberg, Beitrige i i, p. 424. 


t Metrolog. Untersuch. p 
5 Ueber den Ursprung hi *Alpbabetes, 184], pp. 5, 6. 
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or eight centuries before some of the prophets; there would, 
therefore, inevitably be many archaisms, or vestiges of antiquity 
in the former; but as there are not, then it follows that the 

‘writer of the Pentateuch must have been coeval, or nearly so, 
with the prophets. The similarity or rather identity of style 
in the two cases, precludes any other hypothesis. We might 
with as much reason suppose that the Latin of Ennius or of 
the Twelve Tables would be identical with that of Livy or 
Tacitus; or that Chaucer and Addison would use the same 
English vocabulary, as that Moses and Isaiah should be found 
to differ in style as little as they do. The early origin of the 
Pentateuch is impossible on this ground alone. We need no 
other proof that it is not genuine. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to undertake to refute this 
position at length. The opponents of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch in Germany have generally and long ago aban- 
doned this ground as untenable. As, however, it is again 
urged as a decisive objection to the early origin of the five 
books of Moses, it may be well to devote a few pages to its 
examination. 

In the first place, it is not true that there are no differences 
between the language of the Pentateuch and that of the later 
books. The differences are by no means inconsiderable, as the 
best Hebrew scholars of the present day acknowledge. Ewald, 
speaking of some fragments of the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
says “that there are many things in the style as rare as they 
are antique. Considering the small number of passages, the 
amount of words elsewhere wholly unknown or not used in 
prose, is great.” * 

The last service which was performed for the cause of sacred 
learning by Dr Jahn of Vienna, was an elaborate essay on the 
Language and Style of the Pentateuch, designed to vindicate 
its genuineness. His object was to show that there are a 
multitude of words in the Pentateuch, which never occur, or 
very rarely, in the later books; while in the later books, there 
are many words which are never or but seldom found in the 
Pentateuch. In his lists, he has omitted most of the déraé 
Asyéueve, also those words which must, from the nature of the 
case, be peculiar to the Pentateuch, ¢. g., proper names of 
countries, cities, and nations; the names of particular diseases, 
such as the leprosy and its symptoms; the various terms which 
designate blemishes in men, priests, and sacrificial offerings, 
and those which were employed in the construction of the 
tabernacle; also the names of those natural objects which are 
peculiar to Egypt and the Arabian desert. On the other hand, 
in the list of words peculiar to the later books, those terms 

* Geschichte d, Volkes Israel, i. 77. 
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are excluded which the author of the Pentateuch had no oc- 
easion to use. After the designations for all these classes of 
objects were left out, Jahn then made a selection from the 
most important of the remainder. This enumeration comprises 
about four hundred words and phrases peculiar to the Penta- 
teuch, or but very seldom employed elsewhere, and about four 
hundred words and phrases in the later books which either do 
not occur at all, or but very rarely, in the Pentateuch. Jahn’s 
list, as Hengstenberg remarks, requires a revision, as Hebrew 
learning has made great progress in the last twenty-five years. 
Jahn fell into some mistakes in his interpretation of words, 
and he confined himself too much to their external form. He 
should also have omitted the drak Acyéueva. Yet, after all al- 
lowances are made, the greater portion of the words in his 
enumeration are perfectly in point. Not a few words and 
phrases to which he makes no allusion might swell the num- 
ber. 

We here adduce a few terms and forms of speech, some of 
the more important of which Gesenius and Ewald also refer to 
as peculiar to the Pentateuch. 

The words 8, he, and "¥2, young man, are of common gender, 
and used also for she and young woman. The former is found 
in 195 places, as feminine, in the Pentateuch ; neither is found 
as feminine out of it. ‘In accordance with the spirit of the 
language,” says Ewald, “and the obviously gradual separation 
of gender, this is a proof, which cannot be mistaken, in favour 
of the high antiquity of the Pentateuch.” When ®*" stands 
for 8}, the punctuators give it the appropriate pointing of 
this form ("J). From this circumstance, it has been sug- 
gested as probable, that other original archaisms in the Pen- 
tateuch may, in the lapse of ages, have been conformed to later 
usage. 

The plural of the demonstrative pronoun 8 is found eight 
times in Genesis, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, always with the 
article ; elsewhere this form is found but once (there without 
the article) in 1 Chron. xx. 8, “ manifestly borrowed,” says 
iwald, “ from the Pentateuch.” In all other places, 7 is 
appended, nds, , 

The phrase, joym>xe )DNI, to be gathered to his people, is the 
standing form in the Pentateuch; in the other books it is 
never found. Instead of it, elsewhere, the phrase, to sleep with 
his fathers, is employed. 

The customary designation of cohabitation, in the Pentateuch 
by "WY m3, is found elsewhere only in Ezek. xxii. 10, where there 
is a manifest play upon the words in Lev. xx. 11. 

Together with the form 23, lamb, the form 303 is found in 
the Pentateuch fourteen times; elsewhere never. 
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M, species, kind, occurs twenty-eight times in the Pentateuch, 

elsewhere only in Ezek. xlvii. 10, borrowed from Gen. i. 21. 

nm 0, sweet odour, used of offerings, occurs four times in 
the Pentateuch, elsewhere only in Ezekiel, where it is mani- 
festly borrowed from the Pentateuch. 

NY neighbour, i in Pentateuch eleven times ; elsewhere only 
in Zech. xiii. 7, manifestly grounded on the usage in the Pen- 
tateuch. 

For POS, to laugh, of the Peutateuch, the other books use 
pny with three exceptions. PNY is used fifty-two times. The 
same is true of the exchange of PY for the ‘softer Pst. Thess 
is the hardest of the sibilants. “The general process of modi- 
fication,” says Ewald, “ is that the harder, rougher sounds 
become more and more exchanged for those which are softer 
and weaker.” Even in the proper name, Isaac, & is used for 
y in Amos. 

YYY is used for goat, fifty times in the Pentateuch ; else- 
where never. 

The country on the east side of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, 
has in the Pentateuch the name 2819 MY, plains of Moab ; 
elsewhere only in Josh. xiii. 22, in reference to the narrative in 
the Pentateuch. In Judg. xi. 12, seg., where there is a some- 
what detailed account of the march of Jephthah into this 
territory, there is no trace of this name ; it is called the land 
of the Amorites. 

The designation of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, by INN TIN, is found only in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. 

The phrase, to cover the eye of the earth, V8) PYTS ADD, o¢- 
curs only in the Pentateuch. It is one evidence of the sensu- 
ous character of the language of the Pentateuch. In later 
times, such expressions appear only in poetry. It has a 
parallel in the expression, * As the ox licketh up the grass of 
the field,” Num. xxii. 4. 

The verb 332, to hollow out, occurs only in the Pentateuch. 
In the remaining books, 373 is employed, which is also found 
in the Pentateuch. 

N2p2, female, is found twenty-one times in the Pentateuch ; 
elsewhere only in Jer. xxxi. 22, where there is an evident re- 
ference to Num. vi. 30. 

M3, here, in this place, only in the Pentateuch. Did3n in the 
sense of times, literally beats, is not found out of the Pentateuch. 
In the other books, the equivalent, 5°>¥8, is used, which also 
appears in the Pentateuch. This peculiarity is not to be re- 
garded as accidental. In ancient times, when visible objects 
had such preponderance, the connection of the original mean- 
ing of a word with its derivatives was so visibly preserved, that 
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every word which signifies foot or step, might be used, without 
any addition, in the sense of times. 

The phrase, “v2 123, Num. xxiv. 3, 15, son of Beor. The jas 
the outward mark of the construct state, belongs to the infancy 
of language. It is peculiar to the Pentateuch, except that it 
is found in Ps. exiv. 8, which is an imitation, and in the word 
inn, Ps. 1. 10; civ. 11; Isa. lvi. 9; Zeph. ii. 14, which is copied 
literally from Gen. i. 24. 

ONY is used in Numbers for the later 09¥ and OND 

The words, *1DDDS, mixed multitude, Num. xi.4, and Spe vile, 
light, Num. xxi. 5, are not found except in the Pentateuch, 

Spins. sack, fifteen times in Genesis, elsewhere never. fiD&, 
hurt, five times in the Pentateuch, not elsewhere. 0, breast 
of animals, thirteen times, onl in the Pentateuch. ” vipa 
sickle, twice in Deuteronomy. 2 is the later word. pipba, 
every living thing, only in Gen. and Deut. 53°, portion, tri- 
bute, three times, in Numbers only. 232, number, only in 
Exodus and Leviticus. 7¥, to be redundant, nine times, only in 
the Pentateuch. f%Y, a tenth part, twenty-six times, only in 
the Pentateuch. “?, pa, hostile encounter, seven times, only 
in the Pentateuch. ne, to emit rays, only in Exod. xxxiv. 29; 
xxx. 35, elsewhere 733. ‘I, to brood or hover over, in Piel, 
only Gen. i. 2; Deut. xxxii. 11. jinay naw, rest of the Sabbath, 
eleven times in Exodus and Leviticus, elsewhere never. 2¥, 
offspring, only in the Pentateuch. 22¥, effusion, nine times, 
only in the Pentateuch. De, great grandchildren, only in 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. oan » foul pollu- 
tion, only in the Pentateuch. 8194, coat of mail, only i in Exodus, 
later words are MW, WW, &e. 

There is, however, a remarkable homogeneousness in most 
of the remains which we possess of the Hebrew literature. 
We cannot separate these remains into different periods, as 
is done in regard to Roman literature. The distinction of 
golden and silver ages, which Gesenius makes, does not hold 
throughout. The language and idiom of the Pentateuch are 
substantially like the language and style of the later historians 
and prophets. 

Yet this resemblance does not by any means prove the later 
origin of the Pentateuch. The five books may have been 
written in their present form, substantially, by Moses. This 
may be proved by the following considerations :— 

1. The affirmation that the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
is destroyed, because its idiom is the same as that of the other 
Hebrew books, thus demonstrating, as it is said, its recent 
authorship, proves too much. It would show that the whole 
body of Hebrew literature must be contemporaneous. The 
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books of Samuel, as it is agreed on all hands, were written 
several hundred years before the prophecy of Malachi, yet the 
Hebrew of the two productions is not essentially different. 
Now, if the identity of the style of the Pentateuch and that of 
Isaiah demonstrates the late origin of the former, then for the 
same reason, the writer of Samuel must have been contem- 
poraneous with the last of the prophets. If the presence of a 
large number of archaisms in the Pentateuch be necessary to 
show its Mosaic authorship, then the existence of a less num- 
ber in the books of Samuel is necessary in order to show that 
it was written before the age of Malachior Zechariah. There 
is, confessedly, a great difference in the age of different psalms. 
Some, we know, were written by David. Others were com- 
posed after the captivity. Yet some of the latter are among 
the most beautiful and original in the whole compass of He- 
brew literature, while the style and idiom are, in all important 
respects, the same as those of which David was the writer. 
The Hebrew of the 137th Psalm has as close a resemblance 
to that of the 18th as the Hebrew of Isaiah has to that of the 
Pentateuch. If an interval of several hundred years be al- 
lowed—as it is by every one—to intervene between the author- 
ship in the case of the two psalms, then the same may be 
rightfully admitted in respect to Isaiah and the Pentateuch. 
In other words, what proves too much proves nothing. A 
course of argument that would make the Pentateuch, on the 
ground of style, contemporaneous with Isaiah, would make the 
authorship of the whole Old Testament identical in point of 
time, unless we except a few fragments, savouring strongly of 
Chaldee. 

2. The Pentateuch would naturally serve as a model and 
common source for the writers of the subsequent portions of 
the Scriptures. It was the law-book, unrepealable, for the 
Jewish race. Constant reference must have been made to its 
pages, especially by the priests and the more cultivated part 
of the nation. They would, either intentionally or insensibly, 
adopt its idioms and phraseology. It contained the record 
of the miraculous dispensations of the Almighty towards their 
favoured progenitors. Deviation from its style might come to 
be regarded almost as a moral offence. Or, if there were no- 
thing of this superstitious reverence, still it would impercep- 
tibly and deeply affect the entire national literature. And 
this is found to be actually the fact. References to the law, 
presuppositions of its various institutes, imitation or copying 
of its language, reminiscences perfectly spontaneous, of the 
events recorded in it, are everywhere found in the older his- 
torical books, the prophets and psalms. In four of the earlier 
prophets, Isaiah (not including chaps. xl.-lvi.), Micah, Hosea, 
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and Amos, there are more than EIGHT HUNDRED traces of the 
existence of the Pentateuch in its present form.* One can- 
not read even four or five chapters of these prophets, with any 
degree of attention, without being struck with the great num- 
ber of allusions to the facts of the Pentateuch. This would 
often involve, of course, the quotation of the precise language 
employed in describing those events. There is no fact exactly 
parallel to this in the whole circle of literature. Luther's 
German version of the Bible and King James’s English version 
have done much to fix the character of the German and Eng- 
lish languages. Not a little of the best literature of the two 
nations is deeply tinctured with the spirit of these translations, 
where the exact style and language are not copied. Yet there 
are many circumstances that counteract this influence, which 
did not exist in respect to the Pentateuch. They are regarded 
as mere versions, no one feeling for them the reverence which 
is entertained for the original. They are not the fountain of 
civil and national law, as the Pentateuch was to the Jews. 
The two versions principally affect the religious and devotional 
literature. The case most analogous to the Pentateuch is the 
Koran. Its effect on Arabic literature, as will be mentioned 
below, has been great for many centuries. Yet, perhaps, it 
has never had that marked and all-pervading influence which 
the five books of Moses have exerted on Hebrew literature. 

3. The unchangeable character of Hebrew literature would 
be naturally inferred from the character of the people and the 
circumstances in which they were placed. 

They lived in the midst of nations who spoke the same lan- 
guage, or dialects closely cognate. Their own language was 
indigenous in Canaan. ‘Their numerous wars were almost ex- 
clusively carried on against tribes who used the same or related 
languages. Of course there would be no room for any inter- 
mixtures of foreign speech from this source. 

The Hebrews were strictly a religious people, connected to- 
gether by the strongest ties, forbidden to engage in foreign 
commerce, taught to look upon the religious usages and many 
of the common customs of other nations with abhorrence, never 
inclined to travel abroad, and utterly indisposed, often in con- 
travention to the spirit of the Mosaic law, to admit foreigners 
into their society. Up to the time of David, they had but 
little access to the Mediterranean Sea, the coast being lined 
by their inveterate enemies, the Philistines. They had but 
one large city. Nearly all the literature originated in Jerusa- 
lem. Almost all the writers, of whom mention is made, seem 
to have lived in the metropolis. There was no rival city, no 
Italian or Asiatic colony, to use and glory in a different dia- 

* See Tuch, Kommentar iiber die Genesis, Vorrede, p. 98. 
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lect from that of the proud Athenian city. All the tribes 
were, in an important sense, residents of Jerusalem. Three 
times in a year, and for days together, a great proportion of 
‘the male population mingled together in the most unreserved 
intercourse,—a circumstance which would strongly tend to 
preserve the unity and purity of the language. There were 
scarcely any arts or sciences to corrupt with their nomencla- 
ture the old forms of the language. No system of philosophy 
ever crept into the country. None could have been introduced 
without injuring the religious spirit of the people. With the 
exception of the priests and Levites, the nation were almost 
wholly employed in the agricultural or pastoral life,—a condi- 
tion which, perhaps, least of all, admits of changes in idioms 
or in the forms of words. 

We may add to these considerations, the unchangeableness 
which has always characterised oriental life throughout. The 
same permanence which attaches to manners and customs 
would of course extend, more or less, to the forms of speech. 
Progress is the law in the West, stability in the East. The 
occidental languages are subject to the ceaseless change which 
characterises all other things.* The oriental delights to re- 
hearse the same allegories and apothegms, expressed in the 
same terms, which gratified his earliest progenitors. 

The structure itself of the Semitic dialects would lead us 
to the same general conclusion. . This is manifest, ¢. g., in the 
law of triliterals, in the relation of compound nouns and deri- 
vatives to their roots, and in the perfect regularity with which 
the forms of the verb are developed. 

4. We have, however, in direct opposition to the objection 
advanced, the perfect analogy of other Semitic languages. 
The Syriac and Arabic underwent, for many centuries, compa- 
ratively little change. The oldest remains of the Syrian, the 
Peshito version of the New Testament, which was prepared in 
the second century, agrees throughout, in all essential things, 
with the Syriac of Bar Hebraeus, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, notwithstanding the tendency of the latter, in its lan- 
guage and syntactical forms, to the Arabic. ‘“ That no more 
changes happened to the Syriac,” says Hoffmann, + “in this 
long interval of time, is not strange; for as manners, customs, 
usages, &c., are altered less among orientals than Europeans, 
so it is with a language; if it makes any progress, it is still 
more likely to remain long stationary, than to advance. As 
the Koran has imposed a restricted and fixed character on the 

* This is entirely consistent with the position of the degeneracy of the orientals in 
knowledge and virtue. Manners, customs, languages, might be permanent, while ac- 
quaintance with the character of God and the perception of human duty were becom- 


ing obscure. 
+ Syriac Grammar, p. 15. 
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Arabic language, so the most ancient monument of Syriac let- 
ters—the version of the sacred books—has effected the same 
in the Syriac language.” It should also be recollected, that 
this permanence in the language was maintained while the 
Syrians were under subjection to a foreign power. Of course, 
the language was more liable to corruption than could have 
been the case with the Hebrew before the Babylonish captivity. 

A still stronger proof may be drawn from the Arabic. Pro- 
fessor Kosegarten of Greifswald, one of the most distinguished 
living orientalists, in a review of Eichhorn’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament, in the Jena Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, 
July 1825, has shown, by a clear and fundamental examination, 
that the fact of the stability, or continued unchanging charac- 
ter of the Arabic language, can be established by the most 
unquestionable proofs from the language itself, not only during 
a period of six hundred years but of a thousand years, yea, 
for fifteen hundred years. The grammatical structure of the 
Arabic language remains the same in all the writers which fall 
within these three widely separated periods. Declensions, con- 
jugations, constructions, are the same. The smaller, inciden- 
tal deviations are no more considerable, by any means, than 
the difference which appears between the language of the Pen- 
tateuch and that of the older Hebrew prophets. No greater 
difference is to be noted, in a lexical respect, in these Arabic 
writers, than that which occurs between the Pentateuch, the 
books of Samuel and Isaiah. We may hence conclude, that in 
the Arabic language, during the fifteen hundred years in which 
we can examine its form, no such changes at all have taken 
place as appear in the German dialects and in those derived 
from the Latin in the course of a few centuries, and which 
have happened to the Greek language down to its present form 
in modern Greek.* Consequently, the Mosaic writings might 
have been separated from some other books of the Old Testa- 
ment by an interval of a thousand years, and at the same time 
exhibit but few variations in language and idiom. 

We are happy to subjoin in further corroboration of the 
views here presented, some more exact statements in regard 
to the history of the Arabic, from a friend who has long made 
that language his particular study :— 

“You are aware that the oldest specimens of Arabic litera- 
ture which we possess, are not more ancient than the century 
before Mahomet. These exhibit a highly. cultivated lan- 
guage; the syntax is regular, the inflections are richly varied, 
and the vocabulary is abundant; they also show a refined 
musical art. It is evident that this perfection can have been 
attained only by degrees; it is probably to be ascribed to the 


* Hartmann’s Forschungen, p. 649. 
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rival efforts of lyric bards of different Arab tribes. One result 
of these poetic efforts seems to have been to make the peculiar 
expressions of each tribe a part of the authorised language of 
the other; a common language of literature being thus, to 
some extent, created, while at the same time dialectical differ- 
ences distinguished the ordinary spoken language of the tribes. 
It thus appears that the Arabic language, prior to Maho- 
met’s time, was already tending to a fixed form for use in 
literary productions. The Koran, as you well know, was finally 
written out by order of the Khalif Othman in the dialect of 
the Koreishites, who were the dominant tribe in Mahomet’s 
day, and that to which he himself belonged ; their dialect also 
had, it is probable, become the literary standard, by appropri- 
ating to itself a larger measure than other tribes of that cul- 
ture which poetic rivalry put within the reach of all. But it 
is quite plain that the promulgation of the Koran rather de- 
pressed and restricted literary effort among the Arabs. In 
style, it is far from being as rich and varied as the productions 
of the earlier poets; and yet it would have been presumption 
to think of surpassing it in language or manner, since the 
superexcellence of its composition was claimed by Mahomet 
as an argument for its inspiration. Now came in, also, the 
influence of the grammarians, who, though they refer to the 
earlier poets, yet prove every thing by the Koran; all sorts of 
pretences are resorted to by them to make out, in every case, 
that the language of their Sacred Book is without fault. To 
this is to be added, that all the learning of the Arabs is based 
in some respects upon the Koran; this book became the First 
Class Book, so to speak, in all schools. The Arab mind havy- 
ing moved in a sphere so circumscribed, since the promulga- 
tion of the Koran, ever turning to that as in prayer the Ma- 
hometan ever faces the Kebla, it 7s true that the written 
Arabic has been very little changed from that time to this. 
Even the preservation of the ancient pronunciation has been 
provided for in the reading of the Koran, by the perpetuation 
of the rules of early Koran-readers, in a special department of 
the schools. There would seem to be a strong presumption, 
that, whenever a body of sacred literature exists, which has 
been transmitted down from a turning period in the progress 
of a nation’s civilization, and a class of men devoted to its 
study, the literary language will not deviate from the model of 
the sacred book. This might be illustrated by the case of the 
Sanscrit, which, until within a few years, was even spoken by 
the Brahmins in its classic form; and which, as written, has 
changed very little, except in certain works where caprice 
seems to have driven the fancy mad since its classic age. May 
it not also be true, that the separation of a written from a 
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spoken language favours the preservation generally of the 
ancient purity of the former ? 

“The ordinary language of social intercourse with the Arabs 
must have been affected already as soon as it came to be used 
by foreign nations, upon whom it was forced, or who adopted 
it with the religion of the Prophet ; though in the palmy days 
of Islamism the Moslem schools would tend to check this foreign 
influence. But it received still greater modifications in conse- 
quence of the less general diffusion of instruction, and the 
diminished stimulus to learning, and the irruptions of barba- 
rians into Mahometan countries after the decline of the Khali- 
fate. The peculiarities of the spoken Arabic consist chiefly 
in the intermixture of foreign words, and in abbreviations of 
pronunciation, by which some of the more delicate distinctions 
of grammatical form in the written Arabic are lost. Yet I 
suppose it to be a fact that the Koran is equally intelligible 
to all who speak the Arabic.” 

It may be added, that the circumstances of the Syrians and 
Arabians were very different from those of the Hebrews. The 
former passed through many stages of cultivation. They ap- 
propriated to themselves Greek science, and were compelled to 
borrow many scientific terms, and thus endanger the purity of 
their language. The Arabians, too, entered on a career of con- 


quest, subjugating the nations from Spain almost to China. 
How different was the condition of the Hebrews from the days 
of Joshua to Josiah, and how almost infinitely less exposed to 
change was the Hebrew language than its sister dialect ! 





Art. IV.—God in Christ: Three Discourses delivered at New 
Haven, Cambridge, and Andover; with a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation on Language. By Horacrk BusuNnetL. Hartford: 
Brown and Parsons. 1849. Pp. 356. 


[Dr BusHNELL is a Congregationalist minister in Connecticut, of dis- 
tinguished ability, and (hitherto) of considerable influence. His 
“Three Discourses” have excited no small attention in America, 
and are at present the source of much trouble to the New England 
Churches. } 


The doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, 
are the common property of Christians. They belong to no 
sect and to no country. Any assault upon them, any explan- 
ation or defence of them, is matter of general interest. These 
doctrines are discussed in the volume now before us. It is 
addressed, therefore, to the whole Christian public, and not 
exclusively to New England. On this account we are disposed 
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to call the attention of our readers to its contents. We are 
the more inclined to take this course, because the character of 
the work, and the peculiar circumstances of its origin, are 
likely to secure for it an extensive circulation. We hardly 
think, indeed, that it will produce the sensation which many 
seem to expect. Dr Bushnell says, ‘“‘ Some persons anticipate, 
in the publication of these ‘ Discourses,’ the opening of another 
great religious controversy.” This expectation he does not 
himself entertain, because he says, “ I am quite resolved that 
I will be. drawn into no reply, unless there is produced against 
me some argument of so great force, that I feel myself re- 
quired, out of simple duty to the truth, either to surrender, or 
to make important modifications in, the views I have advanced. 
I anticipate, of course, no such necessity, though I do antici- 
pate that arguments, and reviews, very much in the character 
of that which I just now gave myself, will be advanced—such 
as will show off my absurdities in a very glaring light, and 
such as many persons of acknowledged character will accept 
with applause, as conclusive, or even explosive refutations. 
Therefore I advertise it beforehand, to prevent a misconstruc- 
tion of my silence, that I am silenced now, on the publication 
of my volume.” 

This passage clearly indicates that an effect is expected 
from these Discourses, such as few sermons have ever produced. 
We are disposed to doubt as to this point. We should be 
sorry to think that the public mind is in such an unhealthy 
state, as to be much affected by any thing contained in this 
volume. Every thing from Dr Bushnell has indeed a certain 
kind of power. His vigorous imagination, and his adventur- 
ous style, cannot fail to command attention. There is in 
this book a great deal of truth pungently presented; and 
there are passages of exquisite beauty of thought and expres- 
sion. Still, with reverence be it spoken, we think the book a 
failure. In the first place, it settles nothing. It overturns, 
but it does not erect. Men do not like to be houseless; much 
less do they like to have the doctrines which overhang and 
surround their souls as a dwelling and refuge, pulled to pieces, 
that they may sit sentimentally on the ruins. If Dr Bushnell 
takes from us our God and our Redeemer, he is bound to pro- 
vide some adequate substitute. He has done no such thing. 
He rejects the old doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation; 
but he has produced no other intelligible doctrine. He has 
not thought himself through. He is only half out of the shell. 
And therefore his attempt to soar is premature. He rejects 
the doctrine of three persons in one God. He says: “ It seems 
to be agreed by the orthodox, that there are three persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the Divine Nature.” This he 
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denies, and argues against.—(Pp. 130-136.) In opposition to 
such a Trinity, he presents and urges the doctrine of a histori- 
cal Trinity, a threefold revelation of God. But then, the old 
house down, and the new not keeping out the rain, and totter- 
ing under even the builder’s solitary tread, he tries (though 
too late, except as an acknowledgment of failure) to recon- 
struct the old. What Trinitarian wishes more, or can say 
more.than Dr Bushnell says on p. 174?—“ Neither is it any so 
great wisdom, as many theologians appear to fancy, to object 
to the word person; for, if any thing is clear, it is that the 
Three of Scripture do appear under the grammatic forms which 
are appropriate to person—I, Thou, He, We, and They; and, 
if it be so, I really do not perceive the very great licence taken 
by our theology when they are called three persons. Besides, 
we practically need, for our own sake, to set them out as 
three persons before us, acting relatively towards each other, 
in order to ascend into the liveliest, fullest realization of God. 
We only need to abstain from assigning to these divine persons 
an interior, metaphysical nature, which we are nowise able to 
investigate, and which we may positively know to contradict 
the real unity of God.” To all this we say, Amen. Then 
what becomes of his arguments against three persons in the 
divine nature?) What becomes of his cheating mirage of a 
Trinity—a trinity of revelations? He takes away the doctrine 
on which the spiritual life of every Christian rests, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and gives us “a God historically three ;” 
and then admits that the Scriptures teach, and that we need, 
a God personally three! Dr Bushnell cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to convert others until he has completed. the conversion 
of himself. 

This half-ism is manifested also in what he says of the per- 
son of Christ.—(Pp. 158-167.) He presents all the usual objec- 
tions against the assumption of a twofold nature in the Re- 
deemer. He insists that it is God that appears under the 
limitations of humanity, and that of the divine nature is to be 
predicated the ignorance, subordination, and suffering ascribed 
to Christ. He commits himself fully to the Apollinarian view 
of Christ’s person. And then his heart or his conscience 
smites him. His unsteady head again reels, and he gives it 
all up. When categorically demanded, whether he renounces 
the divine and life-giving doctrine of God and man, in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person, he falters, and says: “ It may 
be imagined that I intend, in holding this view of the incarna- 
tion, or of the person of Christ, to deny that he had a human 
soul, or any thing human but a human body. I only deny that 
his human soul, or nature, is to be spoken of, or looked upon, 
as having a distinct subsistence."—(P. 168.) But this we all - 
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deny. Who ever heard of “two distinct subsistences” in Christ? 
If Dr Bushnell has got no further than this, he has not got 
beyond his Catechism. For it is there taught there is but one 
‘subsistence, one suppositum intelligens, one person in Christ. 
He returns, however, to his ¢/3wAov, to his Christ without a soul, 
a Christ who is no Christ, almost on the next page. We do 
not gain any thing, he says, “by supposing a distinet human 
soul in the person of Christ, connecting itself with what are 

called the humanities of Christ. Of what so great consequence 
to us are .the humanities of a mere human soul?”—(P. 156.) 
This saying and unsaying betrays a man who is not sure of 
his ground. People will never confide in a leader who does not 
confide in himself. Dr Bushnell has undertaken a task for 
which he is entirely incompetent. He has not the learning, the 
knowledge of opinions or forms of doctrine, nor has he the philo- 
sophical culture, nor the constructive intellect, required to pro- 
ject a consistent and comprehensive theory on the great themes 
of God, the Incarnation and Redemption. We say this with 
no disrespect. We would say it with tenfold more readiness 
of ourselves. We have the advantage of our author, however, in 
having sense enough to know that our sphere is a much humbler 
one. Machiavelli was accustomed to say, there are three classes 
of men: one who see things in their own light ; another who 
see them when they are shown; and a third who cannot see 
them even then. We invite Dr. Bushnell to resume his place 
with us in the second class. By a just judgment of God, those 
who uncalled aspire to the first, lapse into the third. 

The characteristic to which we have referred is not so 
strongly marked in the Discourse on the Atonement. Here, 
alas! the writer has been able to emancipate himself more com- 
pletely from the teachings of the nursery, the Bible, and the 
Spirit. Yet even here, there is that yearning after the old and 
scriptural, that desire to save something from the wreck of his 
former faith, which excites respectful commiseration. There 
are but three radical views of the atonement, properly so called: 
the scriptural doctrine, which represents it as a real propitia- 
tion; the governmental view, which makes it a method of 
teaching symbolically the justice of God; the Socinian view, 
which regards it as designed to produce a subjective effect, to 
impress men with a sense of God’s love, &c. Dr Bushnell 
spurns the first, rejects the second, and adopts the third. But 
then he finds that he has lost every thing worth retaining, and 
therefore endeavours to regain the first, which he calls the 
“altar view.” His “constructive logic” will not allow his 
holding it as truth, he therefore endeavours to hold it as “form.” 
He cannot retain it as doctrine, but he clings to it as “art.” 
He admits that it is the scriptural view; that the whole church 
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has adhered to it as to the source of life, and that it is the only 
effective view. “Christ,” he says, “‘is a power for the moral 
renovation of the world, and as such is measured by what he 
expresses.” How is this renovation effected? Not by his 
offering himself as a propitiation for our sins, and thus recon- 
ciling us to God, and procuring for us the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, but “ by his obedience, by the expense and painstaking 
of his suffering life, by yielding up his own sacred person to 
die, he has produced in us a sense of the eternal sanctity of 
God’s law, that was needful to prevent the growth of licence 
or of indifference and insensibility to religious obligations, such 
as must be incurred, if the exactness and rigour of a law-system 
were wholly dissipated, by offers of pardon grounded in mere 
leniency.” This is really what Christ does. -This is his aton- 
ing work. He produces a sense of the sanctity of the law in 
us. This is full out the Socinian view of the doctrine. But, 
says Dr Bushnell, it has no power in this abstract form. ‘We 
must transfer this subjective state or impression, this ground 
of justification, and produce it outwardly, if possible, in some 
objective form; as if it had some effect on the law or on God. 
The Jew had done this before us, and we follow him; repre- 
senting Christ as our sacrifice, sin-offering, atonement, sprink- 
ling of blood These forms are the objective equiva- 
lents of our subjective impressions. Indeed, our impressions 
have their life and power in and under these forms. Neither 
let it be imagined that we only happen to seize upon these 
images of sacrifice, atonement, and blood, because they are at 
hand. They are prepared, as God’s form of art, for the repre- 
sentation of Christ and his work; and if we refuse to let him 
pass into this form, we have no mould of thought which can 
fitly represent him. And when he is thus represented, we are 
to understand that he is our sacrifice and atonement, that by 
his blood we have remission, not in any speculative sense, but 
as in art."—(P. 254.) The plain meaning of this is, that the 
actual thing done is the production of a certain subjective 
change or impression in us. This impression cannot be pro- 
duced in any way so effectively as by what Christ has done. 
As a work of art produces an impression more powerful than a 
formula; so Christ, viewed as a sacrifice, as a ransom, as a 
propitiation, produces the impression of the sanctity of the 
law more powerfully than any didactic statement of its holiness 
could do. It is in this “ artistic ” form that the truth is effec- 
tually conveyed to the mind. This mode is admitted to be 
essential. Vicarious atonement, sacrifice, sin-offering, propiti- 
ation, is declared to be “the DIVINE ForRM of Christianity, in 
distinction from all others, and is, in that view, substantial to © 
it, or consubstantial with it.” “It is obvious,” he adds, “that 
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all the most earnest Christian feelings of the apostles are col- 
lected round this objective representation, the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Christ for the sins of the world. They speak of it, not 
casually but systematically, they live in it, their Chris- 
tian feeling is measured by it, and shaped in the moulds it 
offers."—(P. 259.) We do not consider this assertion of the 
absolute necessity of Christ’s being presented as a sacrifice, or 
this admission that his work is set forth as a vicarious atone- 
ment in the Scriptures, as a formal retraction or contradiction 
of the author’s speculative view of the real nature of the Re- 
deemer’s work; but we do consider it sufficient to convince 
any rational man, that that speculative view is an inanity, a 
lifeless notion, the bloodless progeny of a poetic imagination. 
Few persons will believe that the life and death of Christ was 
a mere liturgical service, a chant and a dirge, to move “the 
world’s mind ;” a pageant with a moral. 

These Discourses, then, unless we are sadly deceived as to 
the amount of religious knowledge and principle in the public 
mind, must fail to produce any great impression. They lack 
the power of consistency. They say and unsay. They pull 
down and fail to rebuild. What they give is in no proportion 
to what they take away. Besides this, their power is greatly 
impaired by the mixture of incongruous elements in their com- 
position. Rationalism, mysticism, and the new philosophy 
are shaken together, but refuse to combine. The staple of the 
book is rationalistic; the other elements are adventitious. 
They have been too recently imbibed to be properly assimi- 
lated. Lither of these elements by itself has an aspect more 
or less respectable. It is the combination that is grotesque. 
A mystic Rationalist is very much like a Quaker dragoon. 
As, however, we prefer faith without knowledge to knowledge 
without faith, we think the mysticism an improvement. We 
rejoice to see that Dr Bushnell, even at the expense of con- 
sistency and congruity, sometimes lapses into the passive mood 
of a recipient of truth through some other channel than the 
discursive understanding. 

The new philosophy, which gleams in lurid streaks through 
this volume, is still more out of place. We meet here and 
there with transcendental principles and expressions, which 
even “the deepest chemistry of thought” (the solvent by 
which he proposes to make all creeds agree, p. 82), must fail 
to bring into combination with the pervading Theism of the 
book. The proof of the presence of all these incongruous 
elements in these Discourses is patent to every one who reads 
them. In our subsequent remarks we hope to make it suffi- 
ciently plain even to those who read only this review. Our 
present object is merely to indicate this characteristic as a 
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source of weakness. Had Dr Bushnell chosen to set forth a 
consistent exhibition of all that the mere understanding has 
to say against the doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and 
Atonement; or had he chosen to give us the musings of a 
poetical mystic ; or had he even endeavoured to reproduce the 
system of Hegel or Schleiermacher, we doubt not he would 
have made a book of considerable power. But the attempt 
to play so many incongruous parts at one time, in our poor 
judgment, has made the failure as complete as it was inevitable. 

The extravagance of the book is another of its characteris- 
tics which must prevent its having much effect. Every thing 
permanently influential is moderate; but Dr Bushnell is ex- 
travagant even to paradox. This disposition is specially mani- 
fested in the Preliminary Dissertation on Language, and in the 
Discourse on Dogma. There is nothing either new or objec- 
tionable in his general theory of language. The whole absur- 
dity and evil lie in the extravagant length to which he carries 
his principles. It is true, for example, that there are two 
great departments of language, the physical and intellectual, 
or proper and figurative, the language of sensation and the 
language of thought. It is also true that the latter is to a 
great extent borrowed from the former. It is true, moreover, 
that the language of thought is in a measure symbolical and 
suggestive, and therefore of necessity more or less inadequate. 
No words can possibly answer accurately to the multiplied, 
diversified, and variously implicated states of mind to which 
they are applied. In all cases it is only an approximation. 
Something is always left unexpressed, and something errone- 
ous always is, or may be, included in the terms employed. Dr 
Bushnell, after parading these principles with great circum- 
stance, presses them out to the most absurd conclusions. Be- 
cause language is an imperfect vehicle of thought, no depend- 
ence can be placed upon it; there can be no such thing as a 
scientific theology ; no definite doctrinal propositions ; creeds 
and catechisms are not to be trusted; no author can be pro- 
perly judged by his words, &c., &c.—(See pp. 72, 79, 82, 91, 
et seq., and the Discourse on “ Dogma” passim.) As creeds ~ 
mean nothing or any thing, he is willing to sign any number of 
them. He has never been able, he says, “ to sympathise at all 
with the abundant protesting of the New England Unitarians 
against creeds. So far from suffering even the least conscious- 
ness of restraint or oppression under any creed, I have been 
the readier to accept as great a number as fell in my way; 
for when they are subjected to the deepest chemistry of 
thought, that which descends to the point of relationship be- 
tween the form of the truth and its interior formless nature, 
they become thereupon so elastic, and run so freely into each 
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other, that one seldom need have any difficulty in accept- 
ing as many as are offered him.”—(P. 82.) This is shocking. 
It undermines all confidence even in the ordinary transactions 
of life. There can, on this plan, be no treaties between na- 
tions, no binding contracts between individuals, for the ‘ che- 
mistry” which can make all creeds alike will soon get what 
results it pleases out of any form of words that can be framed. 
This doctrine supposes there can be no revelation from God to 
men, except to the imagination and the feelings,—none to the 
reason. . It supposes that man, by the constitution of his na- 
ture, is such a failure that he cannot certainly communicate 
or receive thought. The fallacy of all Dr Bushnell’s reasoning 
on this subject is so transparent, that we can hardly give him 
credit for sincerity. Because by words a man cannot express 
every thing that is in his mind, the inference is that he can 
express nothing surely ; because each particular word may be 
figurative and inadequate, it is argued that no number or com- 
bination of words, no variety of illustration, nor diversity in 
the mode of setting forth the same truth, can convey it cer- 
tainly to other minds. He confounds, moreover, knowing 
every thing that may be known of a given subject, with under- 
standing any definite proposition respecting it. Because there 
is infinitely more in God than we can ever find out, therefore 
the proposition, God is a spirit, gives us no definite knowledge, 
and may as well be denied as affirmed! His own illustration 
on this point is the proposition “ Man thinks,” which, he says, 
has a “hundred different meanings.” Admitting that the 
subject “man,” in this proposition, may be viewed very vari- 
ously, and that the nature and laws of the process of thought 
predicated of him are very doubtful matters, this does not 
throw the smallest obscurity or ambiguity over the proposition 
itself. It conveys a definite notion to every human being. It 
expresses clearly a certain amount of truth, a fact of conscious- 
ness, which within certain limits is understood by every human 
being exactly alike. Beyond those limits there may be inde- 
finite diversity. But this does not render the proposition am- 
biguous. The man who should reverse the assertion, and say 
‘“* Man does not think,” would be regarded as an idiot, though 
the greatest mental chemist of the age. This doctrine, that 
language can convey no specific, definite truth to the under- 
standing, which Dr Bushnell uses to loosen the obligation of 
creeds, is all the sceptic needs to destroy the authority of the 
Bible, and all the Jesuit requires to free himself from the 
trammels of common veracity. The practical difference be- 
tween believing all creeds and believing none, is very small. 
What our author says of logic, is marked with the same ex- 
travagance. It is true that the understanding out of its legi- 
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timate sphere is a perfectly untrustworthy guide. When it 

applies its categories to the infinite, or endeavours to subject 

the incomprehensible to its modes, it must necessarily involve 

itself in contradictions. It is easy, therefore, to make any 

statement relating to the eternity, the immensity, or will of 

God involve the appearance of inward conflict. From this 

Dr Bushnell infers (i. e., when speaking as a mystic), that 

logic and the understanding are to be utterly discarded from 

the whole sphere of religion ; that the revelations of God are 

not addressed to the reason, but to the esthetic principles of 

our nature ; and that a thing’s being absurd is no proof that 

it is not true. Nay, the more absurd the better. He glories 

in the prospect of the harvest of contradictions and solecisms 

the critics are to gather from his book. He regards them as 

so many laurels plucked for the wreath that is to adorn his 

brows. That we may not be suspected of having caught a 

little of the Doctor’s extravagance, we beg the reader to turn 

to such passages as the following :—“ Probably the most contra- 

dictory book in the world is the Gospel of John, and that for 

the very reason that it contains more and loftier truths than ° 
any other."—(P. 57.) “There is no book in the world that 

contains so many repugnances, or antagonistic forms of asser- 

tion, as the Bible. Therefore, if any man please to play off 
his constructive logic upon it, he can easily show it up as the 

absurdest book in the world.”-—(P. 69.) ‘I am perfectly well 

aware that my readers can run me into just what absurdity 

they please. Nothing is more easy. I suppose it might be 

almost as easy for me to do it as for them. Indeed, I seem 

to have the whole argument which a certain class of specula- 

tors must raise upon my Discourses, in order to be character- 

istic, fully before me. I see the words footing it along to their 

conclusions. I see the terrible syllogisms wheeling out their - 
infantry on my fallacies and absurdities..—(P. 106.) He 
laughs at syllogisms as a ghost would at a musket. Syllo- 
gisms are well enough in their place ; but the truth he teaches 
is perfectly consistent with absurdity, and therefore cannot be 
hurt by being proved to be absurd. He says :—“ There may ~ 
be solid, living, really consistent truth in the views I have 
offered, considering the Trinity and Atonement as addressed 
to feeling and imagination; when considered as addressed to 
logic, there is only absurdity and confusion in them.”—(P. 108.) 
The Incarnation and Trinity “ offer God, not so much to the 
reason or logical understanding, as to the imagination, and the 
perceptive or esthetic apprehension of faith."—(P. 102.) They 
are to be accepted, he elsewhere says, as addressed to “ feel- 
ing and imaginative reason,”—not ‘as metaphysical entities 
for the natural understanding.”—(P. 111.) 
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It is among the first principles of the oracles of God, that 
regeneration and sanctification are not esthetic effects pro- 
duced through the imagination. They are moral and spiritual 
changes, wrought by the Holy Ghost, with and by the truth 
as revealed to the reason. The whole healthful power of the 
things of God over the feelings depends upon their being true 
to the intellect. If we are affected by the revelation of God 
as a father, it is because he is a father, and not the picture of 
one. If we have peace through faith in the blood of Christ, it 
is because he is a propitiation for our sins in reality, and not 
in artistic form merely. The Bible is not a cunningly-devised 
fable—a work of fiction addressed to the imagination. It 
would. do little for the poor and the homeless to entertain 
them with a picture of Elysium. It would not heal a leper 
or a cripple to allow him to gaze on the Apollo; nor will it 
comfort or sanctify a convineed sinner, to set before him any 
sublime imaginings concerning God and atonement. The re- 
Velations of God are addressed to the whole soul, to the reason, 
to the imagination, to the heart, and to the conscience. But 
unless they are true to the reason, they are as powerless as 
a phantasm. 

Dr Bushnell makes no distinction between knowing and 
understanding. Because it is not necessary that the objects 
of faith should be understood (¢. e., comprehended in their 
nature and relations), he infers that they need not be known. 
Because God is incomprehensible, our conceptions of him may 
be absurd and contradictory! This is as much as to say, that 
because there are depths and vastnesses in the stellar universe 
which science cannot penetrate, nebule which no telescope 
can resolve, therefore we may as rationally believe the cosmo- 
gony of the Hindus as the Méchanique Céleste. It is plain, 
the poetic element in Dr Bushnell’s constitution has so com- 
pletely swallowed up the rational and moral, that he can see 
only through the medium of the imagination. Through that 
medium all things are essentially the same. Different creeds 
present to his eye, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” only the various 
patterns of a kaleidoscope. It may be well enough for him to 
amuse himself with that pretty toy; but it is a great mistake 
to publish what he sees as discoveries, as though a kaleidos- 
cope were a telescope. 

As one other illustration of our author’s spirit of exaggera- 
tion, we would refer to what he says of his responsibility for 
his opinions. No man will deny that we are all in a measure 
passive in the reception of any system of doctrine; that the 
circumstances of our birth and education, and the manifold in- 
fluences of our peculiar studies and associations, and especially 
(as to all good) of the Spirit of God, determine in a great 
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measure our whole intellectual and moral state. But under 
these a) extra influences, and mingling with them, are the mys- 
terious operations of our spontaneous and voluntary nature, 
yielding or opposing, choosing or rejecting, so that our faith 
becomes the most accurate image and criterion of our inner 
man. We are what we believe; our faith is the expression 
of our true moral character, and is the highest manifestation 
of our inward self. We are more responsible, therefore, for 
our faith than even for our acts; for the latter are apt to be 
impulsive, while the former is the steady index of the soul, 
pointing God-ward or earth-ward. Dr Bushnell, however, 
pushes the admitted fact that outward and inward influences 
have so much power over men, to the extent of denying all 
responsibility for his opinions. “I seem,” he says, “ with 
regard to the views presented, to have had only about the 
same agency in forming them, that I have in preparing the 
blood I circulate, and the anatomic frame I occupy. They 
are not my choice or invention so much as a necessary growth, 
whose process I can hardly trace myself. And now, in giving 
them to the public, I seem only to have about the same kind 
of option left me that I have in the matter of appearing in 
corporal manifestation myself—about the same anxiety, | will 
add, concerning the unfavourable judgments to be encountered ; 
for though a man’s opinions are of vastly greater moment than 
his looks, yet, if he is equally simple in them as in his growth, 
and equally subject to his law, he is responsible only in the 
same degree, and ought not, in fact, to suffer any greater con- 
cern about their reception than about the judgment passed 
upon his person.”—(P. 98.) 

Hence the sublime confidence expressed on p. 116:—“ The 
truths here uttered are not mine. They live in their own 
majesty If they are rejected universally, then I leave 
them to time, as the body of Christ was left, believing that 
after three days they will rise again.” We venture to predict 
that these days will turn out to be demiurgic. 

All we have yet said respecting the characteristics of these 
Discourses might be true, and yet their general tendency be 
good. It is conceivable that a book may pull down rather than 
construct ; that its materials may be incongruous, and its tone 
exaggerated, and yet its principles and results be in the main 
correct. This, we are sorry to say, is very far from being the 
case with regard to the volume now before us. Its principles 
and results are alike opposed to the settled faith of the Chris- 
tian world. This we shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to 
demonstrate. 

We have already said that the spirit of this book is ration- 
alistic. ‘The rationalism which we charge on Dr Bushnell is 
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not that of the Deists, which denies any higher source of truth 
than human reason. Nor is it that rationalism which will re- 
ceive nothing except on rational grounds; which admits the 
truths of revelation only because they can be proved from 
reason, though not discovered by it. The charge is, that he 
unduly exalts the authority of reason as a judge of the contents 
of an admitted revelation. All men do, of necessity, either 
expressly or by implication, admit that reason has a certain 
judicial authority in matters of faith. This arises from God’s 
being the author both of reason and revelation. And he has 
so constituted our nature, that it is impossible for us to believe 
contradictions. We may believe things which we cannot re- 
concile; but we cannot believe any proposition which affirms 
and denies the samething. Contradictions, however, are care- 
fully to be distinguished both from things merely incompre- 
hensible, and from those which are not made evident to us, 
and which, for the time being, we cannot believe. A contra- 
diction is seen to be such, as soon as the terms in which it is 
expressed are understood. That a thing is and is not; that 
the whole is less than one of its parts; that sin is holiness; 
that one person is three persons, or two persons are one, are 
at once, and by all men, seen to be impossibilities. A contra- 
diction cannot be true—what is incomprehensible may be. Its 
being incomprehensible may depend on our ignorance or weak- 
ness of intellect. What is incomprehensible to a child is often 
perfectly intelligible toa man. While, therefore, we cannot 
be required to believe contradictions, we are commanded to 
believe, at the peril of salvation, much that we cannot under- 
stand. 

Men often confound these two classes of things, and reject 
as contradictory what is merely incomprehensible. This, how- 
ever, is rationalism; it is an abuse of the judicium contradic- 
tionis which belongs to reason. Itisastill more common form 
of rationalism to reject doctrines because they are distasteful, 
or because they conflict with our opinions or prejudices. Of 
such rationalism the church is full. Men’s likes and dislikes 
are, after all, in a multitude of cases, their true rule of faith. 

It is with both these forms of rationalism we think Dr Bush- 
nell’s book is chargeable. With him the questions respecting 
the Trinity and Incarnation are not questions of scriptural in- 
terpretation. He scarcely, especially as to the former, deigns 
to ask, what does the Bible teach? The whole subject is sub- 
mitted to “ the constructive logic.” Can the church doctrine, 
on these points, be reduced under the categories of the under- 
standing? This, with Dr Bushnell, is the great question. Be- 
cause he cannot see how there can be three persons in the 
same divine substance, he pronounces it to be impossible. He 
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admits that the Scriptures appear to teach this doctrine; nay, 
that we are forced to conceive of God as triune, to answer our 
own inward necessities; but there stands Logic, saying, It can- 
not be so, and he believes logic rather than God; not observ- 
ing, alas! that logic, in this case, is only Dr Bushnell. It may, 
indeed, be asked, how are we to tell what is a contradiction ? 
Or what right have we to call a man a rationalist for rejecting 
a doctrine which appears to him to contradict reason? We 
answer: all real self-contradictions are self-evidently such. 
Of necessity, the responsibility in such cases is a personal one. 
If one man denies the existence of a personal God, another the 
responsibility of man, another divine providence, on the ground 
that these doctrines contradict reason, they act at their peril. 
It is nevertheless both the right and the duty of all Christians 
to denounce, as the manifestation of a rationalistic spirit, all 
rejection of the plain doctrines of the Scripture as self-contra- 
dictory and absurd. Such condemnation is involved in their 
continued faith in the Bible as a revelation of God. 

If the church-doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation are 
rejected in this volume on the ground that they involve contra- 
dictions, the doctrine of Atonement is no less evidently repu- 
diated, because the author does not like it. It offends his feel- 
ings, or, as he supposes, his “‘ correct moral sentiments ;” just 
as the scriptural doctrine of future punishment offends the 
moral sentiments of Universalists. His objections are not de- 
rived from Scripture. They are the cavils of the understand- 
ing or of offended feeling. When arguments of this sort are 
exhausted, he is perfectly bankrupt, and, as is too apt to be 
the case with bankrupts, he then turns dishonest. We hardly 
know where to look for a more uncandid representation of the 
church doctrine than is to be found on pp. 196,197. This is 
the more inexcusable, as Dr Bushnell himself admits that it is 
under those very forms of sin-offering and propitiation, the 
work of Christ is set forth in the Scriptures; and it is to those 
forms he attributes all its power. But it is a contradiction to 
say that Christ’s death, under the form of a propitiation, can 
be effective as an expression of good, if his being an actual pro- 
pitiation is offensive. If the reality is horrible, the represen- 
tation cannot be beauty. As well might the Gorgonian head 
be used to subdue the world to love. 

But if rationalism is Dr Bushnell’s sword, mysticism is his 
shield. So long as he is attacking, no man makes more of the 
“constructive logic;” but as soon as the logic is brought to 
bear against himself, he turns saint, and is wrapt in contem- 
plation. He wonders people should expect a poem to prove 
any thing, or require any thing so beautiful as religion to be 
true. He is like one of those fighting priests of the middle 
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ages, who, so long as there was any robbing to be done, were 
always in the saddle; but as soon as the day of reckoning 
came, pleaded loudly their benefit of clergy. 

There are several kinds of mysticism; and as Dr Bushnell 
recommends both Neander and Madame Guyon, who differ 
toto clo, it is difficult to say which he means to adopt; or 
whether, as is his wont, he means to believe them all. In the 
general, mysticism is faith in an immediate, continued, super- 
natural, divine operation on the soul, effecting a real union with 
God, and attainable only by a passive waiting or inward ab- 
straction and rest. The divine influence or operation assumed 
in mysticism differs from the scriptural doctrine concerning 
the work of the Spirit, as the former is assumed to be a con- 
tinued, immediate influence, instead of with and by the truth. 
The Scriptures do indeed teach that, in the moment of regene- 
ration, the Spirit of God acts directly on the soul, but they do 
not inculeate any such continued direct operation as mysticism 
supposes. After regeneration, all the operations of the Spirit 
are in connection with the Word; and the effects of his influ- 
ence are always rational—i. e¢., they involve an intellectual ap- 
prehension of the truth revealed in the Scriptures. The whole 
inward life thus induced, is therefore dependent on the written 
Word and conformed to it. It is no vague eestasy of feeling, 
or spiritual inebriation, in whieh all vision is lost, of which 
the Spirit of truth is the author, but a form of life in which 
the illuminated intellect informs and controls the affections. 
Neither is mysticism to be confounded with inspiration. The 
latter is an influence on the reason, revealing truth, or 
guiding the intellectual operations of the mind. Mysticism 
makes the feelings the immediate subject of this divine impres- 
sion, and the intellect to be rather indirectly influenced. The 
idea of an immediate operation of God on the soul is so pro- 
minent in mysticism, that Luther calls the Pope the Great 
Mystic, because of his claim to perpetual inspiration, or super- 
natural guidance of the Spirit, independent of the Word. 

A second form of mysticism is that which places religion 
entirely in the feelings, excited by the presence of God, and 
makes doctrine of very subordinate moment. It is not the 
intellect that is relied upon to receive truth as presented in 
the Word, but a spiritual insight is assumed, a direct intuition 
of the things of God. This again is very different from the 
scriptural doctrine of divine illumination. The latter supposes 
the Spirit to open the eyes of the mind to see the things freely 
given to us by God in the Word. It is only the spiritual dis- 
cernment of the things of the Spirit revealed in the Scriptures, 
to which this illumination leads. But the intuitions of the 
mystic are above and apart from the Word, and of higher 
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authority. The letter kills him; the inward sense discerned 
by a holy instinct, gives him life. Besides the forms above 
mentioned, there is a philosophical mysticism, which scientifi- 
cally evolves doctrine out of feeling. Instead of making the 
objective in religion control the subjective, it does the reverse. 
It admits no doctrines but such as are supposed to be the in- 
tellectual expressions of Christian feeling. To this doubtless 
Neander, as a friend and pupil of Schleiermacher, the author 
of this theory, is more or less inclined. The term mysticism 
is used in a still wider sense. The assertion, that religion is 
not a mere matter of the intellect, a mere philosophy, or that 
there is more in it than a correct creed and moral life, has 
been, and often is, called mysticism. This, however, is merely 
« protest against rationalism, or formal, traditionary, and life- 
less orthodoxy. In this sense all evangelical Christians are 
mystics. This is a mere abuse of the term. 

It is obvious that mysticism, properly so called, in all its 
forms, makes little of doctrine. It has a source of knowledge 
higher than the Scriptures. The life of God in the soul is as- 
sumed to be as informing now as in the case of the apostles. 
The Scriptures, therefore, are not needed, and they are not 
regarded as either the ground or rule of faith. The ordinary 
means of grace are of still less importance. The church is 
nothing. The spiritual life of the soul is not preserved by the 
ordinances of God, but by isolation and quietism. By this 
neglect of Scripture, the door is opened for all sorts of vagaries 
to usurp the place of truth. And the kind of religion thus 
fostered is either a poetic sentimentalism or a refined sensual- 
ism, which becomes less and less refined the longer it is in- 
dulged. Dr Bushnell must remember that he is not the first 
mystic by a great many thousands, and that this whole tendency, 
of which he has become the advocate and exemplar, has left 
its melancholy traces in the history of the church. 

The position of our author, in reference to this subject, is to 
be learned, partly from his direct assertions, partly from the 
general spirit of his book, and partly from the fruits or results 
of the system, so far as they are here avowed. We can refer 
to little more than some of his most explicit declarations on 
the subject. On p. 92, he complains of “ the theologic method 
of New England” as being essentially rationalistic. “The 
possibility of reasoning out religion, though denied in words, 
has been tacitly assumed It has not been held as a 
practical, positive, and earnest Christian truth, that there is a 
PERCEPTIVE POWER in spiritual life, an unction of the Holy 
One, which is itself a kind of inspiration—an immediate, ex- 
perimental knowledge of God, by virtue of which, and partly 
in the degree of which, Christian theology is possible.” 
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In opposition to the rationalistic method, as he considers it, 
“the views of language here offered,” he says, “lead to a 
different method. The Scriptures will be more studied than 
they have been, and in a different manner—not as a magazine 
‘of propositions and mere dialectic entities, but as inspirations 
and poetic forms of life; requiring, also, divine inbreathings 
and exaltations in us, that we may ascend into their meaning. 
Our opinions will be less catechetical and definite, using the 
word as our definers do, but they will be as much broader as 
they are more divine; as much truer, as they are more vital 
and closer.to the plastic, undefinable mysteries of spiritual 
life. We shall seem to understand less, and shall actually re- 
ceive more. We shall delight in truth, more as a concrete, 
vital nature, incarnated in all fact and symbol round us—a 
vast, mysterious, incomprehensible power, which best we know 
when most we love.” “A mystic,” he says, “is one who finds 
a secret meaning both in words and things, back of their com- 
mon and accepted meaning—some agency of LIFE or of LIVING 
THOUGHT, hid under the forms of words, and institutions, and 
historical events.” He quotes Neander as saying that the 
Apostle John “ exhibits all the incidents of the outward history 
of Christ, only as a manifestation of his indwelling glory, by 
which this may be brought home to the heart John 
is the representative of the truth which lies at the basis of 
that tendency of the Christian spirit, which sets itself in opposi- 
tion to a one-sided intellectualism and ecclesiastical formality, 
and is distinguished by the name Mysticism.”-—(P. 95.) “I 
make no disavowal,” adds our author, “ that there is a mystic 
element, as there should be, in what I have represented as 
the source of language, and also in the views of Christian life 
and doctrine that follow.” On page 347, he recommends to 
Christian ministers and students of theology “ that they make 
a study, to some extent, of the mystic and quietistic writers.” 
Besides these distinct avowals, the main design of the book 
manifests the writer’s position. His great object is to prove 
that positive doctrines have no authority; that the revelations 
of God are addressed to the imagination, and not to the reason; 
that their truth lies in what they express. The work of 
Christ, he says, “is more a poem than a treatise. It classes 
as a work of art more than as a work of science. It addresses 
the understanding, in great part, through the feeling or sensi- 
bility. In these it has its receptivities, by these it is perceived 
or is perceivable.”—(P. 204.) It is as a mystic he pours forth 
his whole tirade against theology, catechisms, and creeds. It 
is not by truth, but by merging all differences of doctrine in 
esthetic emotions, that religion is to be revived, and all Chris- 
tians are to be united. It is not the philosophical mysticism of 
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Neander, which makes havoc enough of the doctrines of the 
Bible, which this volume advocates, but a mere poetic senti- 
mentalism. The author would provide a crucible in which all 
Christian truth is to be sublimated. To the mystic, the Bible 
is a mere picture-book; and Christian ordinances absolutely 
nothing. We have accordingly in this volume a discourse on 
the “True Reviving of Religion,” in which there is not one 
word said of the importance of doctrinal truth, or of the means 
of grace, or of the work of the Holy Spirit. Its whole drift is 
to show that doctrine, stigmatised as “ dogma,” is human, and 
lifeless, and that immediate insight, “the perceptive power” 
of the inner life, is the true source of all those views of divine 
things which are really operative; and that the great means 
of attaining those views, and of bringing the soul into union 
with God, is Quietism. 

The main objection to this book, however, has not yet been 
stated. Some men have been as rationalistic and others as 
mystical as Dr Bushnell, who have nevertheless held fast the 
great doctrines of the gospel; whereas Dr Bushnell discards 
them, and substitutes the phantoms of his own imagination in 
their place. This is plainly the case with regard to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The course which the church has pur 
sued in reference to this, and similar doctrines, is to make a 
careful collation of all the seriptural facts relating to the sub- 
ject, and then to frame a statement of those facts which shall 
avoid any contradiction, either of itself or of other revealed 
truths. Such statement is then the ehurch-doctrine as to that 
subject. The doctrine does not profess to be an explanation 
of the facts, nor a reconciliation of them, but simply a state- 
ment of them, free from contradiction, which is to be received 
on the authority of God. The essential facts contained in 
Scripture concerning the Trinity are—1. There is but one God; 
one Divine Being, Nature, or Substance. 2. That to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, divine titles, attributes, works, 
and worship are ascribed. 3. That the Father, Son, and 
Spirit are so distinguished, the one from the other, that each 
is the source and the object of action: the F-ther loves and 
sends the Son; the Son loves and reveals the Father; the 
Spirit testifies of the Son and is sent by him. . The personal 
pronouns, I, Thou, He, are used to express this distinction. 
The Father says Thou to the Son; and the Son says Thou to 
the Father. Both, speaking of the Spirit, say He or Him. 
All this is done, not casually, occasionally, or rhetorically, but 
uniformly, solemnly, and didactically. 4. The Father, Son, 
and Spirit are represented as doing each a specific work, and 
all co-operating, outwardly and inwardly, in the redemption 
of man; and we are required to perform specific duties which 
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terminate on each. We are to look to the Father as our 
Father, to the Son as our Redeemer, to the Spirit as our Pa- 
raclete. We are bound to acknowledge each; as we are bap- 
_ tized in the name of the Son and Spirit, as well as in the name 
of the Father. We believe in the Son, as we do in the Father, 
and honour the one as we do the other. Christianity, therefore, 
not merely as a system of doctrine, but as a practical religion, 
is founded on this doctrine. The God who is the object of all 
the exercise of Christian piety, is the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

Such, by common consent, are the scriptural facts on this 
subject. The summation of these facts, in the form of doctrine, 
as given by the church, is—‘ There are three persons in the 
Godhead; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one God, the same in substance, and equal in 
power and glory.” This is the sum of the Nicene and Athan- 
asian creeds, the common faith of the Christian world. It is 
scarcely more than a compendious statement of admitted facts. 
The word “person” is only a concise form of expressing the third 
class of facts above mentioned. It is not intended to explain 
them. It is intended simply as a denial that the Father, Son, 
and Spirit are mere modal distinctions, or different revelations 
of God; and to affirm that those terms indicate such distine- 
tions, as that each is the agent and object of action, and can 
say I, and be properly addressed as Thou. The church has 
never taught that there are three consciousnesses, intelligences, 
and wills, in God. It has humbly refused to press its definition 
of “person” beyond the limits just indicated, and has preferred 
to leave the nature of these distinctions in that obscurity which 
must ever overhang the infinite God in the view of his finite 
creatures. As the Bible does most clearly teach the existence 
of this threefold personal distinction in the Godhead, the only 
question is, whether we will renounce its authority, or believe 
what it asserts? Dr Bushnell does not attempt to show that 
the church-doctrine on this subject is unscriptural. His only 
objection is, that he cannot understand it. He sums up his 
whole argument on the subject by saying—‘“ Such is the con- 
fusion produced by attempting to assert a real and metaphy- 
sical trinity of persons in the Divine Nature. Whether the 
word is taken at its full import, or diminished away to a mere 
something called a distinction, there is produced only contra- 
riety, confusion, practical negation, not light."-—(P. 135.) This 
is all he has to say. Ifthe word “person” has its proper sense, 
then the church-doctrine asserts three consciousnesses, intelli- 
gences, and wills, in the Divine Nature. If it means merely a 
* distinction,” then Trinitarians do not differ from Unitarians. 
The former, he asserts, is the meaning of the word, and there- 
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fore “any intermediate doctrine between the absolute unity of 
God and a social unity, is impossible and incredible.” He 
shuts us up to Tritheism or Unitarianism—no threefold dis- 
tinction in the Divine Nature can be admitted. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, either as to our author’s rejection of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or as to the purely rationalistic grounds 
of that rejection. 

His own view of the subject is, that the terms Father, Son, 
and Spirit, refer to a threefold revelation of God. He says, 
speaking of ‘“Schleiermacher’s critique of Sabellius,” trans- 
lated and published in the “ Biblical Repository:” “ The gene- 
ral view of the Trinity in that article coincides, it will be ob- 
served, with the view which I have presented, though the rea- 
sonings are not in all points the same.”—(P. 111.) With 
Schleiermacher the absolute God is unknown. It is only the 
manifested or revealed God of which we can speak. This re- 
velation is threefold. First, the manifestation of the one God 
in the world: this is the Father. Second, the manifestation 
of the one God in Jesus Christ: this is the Son. Third, the 
revelation of the one God in the church: this is the Spirit. 
It is hardly necessary to quote particular passages to show 
how exactly Dr Bushnell has adopted this system. In lan- 
guage almost Hegelian, he asks, p. 129: What conception 
shall we form “of God as simply in himself, and as yet unre- 
vealed? Only that he is the Absolute Being, the Infinite, the 
I Am that I Am, giving no sign that he is other than that he 
is.” “But there is in God, taken .as the Absolute Being, a 
capacity of self-expression, so to speak, which is peculiar,—a 
generative power of form, a creative imagination, in which, or 
by the aid of which, he can produce himself outwardly, or re- 
present himself in the finite."—(P. 145.) In creating worlds, 
“he only represents, expresses, or outwardly produces him- 
self.” This is the first revelation, or the Father. But, “as 
God has produced himself in all the other finite forms of be- 
ing,” so he appears in the human. This is the second revela- 
tion, or the Son.—(Pp.146, 147.) ‘‘ But in order to the full and 
complete apprehension of God, a third personality, the Holy 
Spirit, needs to appear. By the Logos in the creation, and 
then by the Logos in the incarnation, assisted or set off by the 
Father as a relative personality, God’s character, feeling, and 
truth, are expressed But we want, also, to conceive of 
him as in act within us, working in us under the conditions of 
time and progression, spiritual results of quickening, deliver- 
ance, and purification from evil Accordingly, the natu- 
ral image, Spirit, that is, breath, is taken up and clothed with 
personality."—(P. 171.) This is the third revelation, or the 
Holy Spirit. This, true enough, is the Sabellianism of Schleier- 
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macher,—a threefold revelation of God in the world, in Christ, 
and in the church. 

This is all very fine. But there is one thing that spoils it 
all. Dr Bushnell holds the details of a system without holding 

- its fundamental, formative principle. There is nothing in his 
book to intimate that he is really a Pantheist. On the con- 
trary, there is every thing against that assumption. Schleier- 
macher’s whole system, however, rests on the doctrine that 
there is but one substance in the universe, which substance is 
God; and especially that the divine and human natures are 
identical. _ It is well enough, therefore, for him to talk of God’s 
producing himself in the world; for according to his theory, 
in a very high sense, the world is God. It is well enough for 
him to say that, though Christ is God, he had but one nature, 
because, with him the human nature is divine, and a perfect 
man is God. What, therefore, in Schleiermacher is consistent 
and imposing, is in Dr Bushnell simply absurd. The system 
of the one is a Doric temple, and that of the other a heap of 
stones. 

We will not insult our readers with any argument to show 
that the Bible does not teach Sabellianism. If any one needs 
such proof, we refer him to those parts of this book in which 
Dr Bushnell attempts to prove that the one divine person, incar- 
nate in Christ, sent himself, obeyed himself, and worshipped 
himself. The perusal will doubtless excite the reader’s pity, 
but it will effectually convince him he must renounce faith in 
the Scriptures before he can bea Sabellian. There is another 
thing to be observed. Schleiermacher stands outside of the 
Bible. He professes to it no manner of allegiance as a rule of 
faith. He takes out of it what he likes, and combining it with 
his Pantheistical principles, constructs a massive system of 
Theosophical philosophy, which does not pretend to rest on 
the authority of an objective revelation. It is enough, there- 
fore, to move one to wonder, or to indignation, to see that 
system, which its author puts forth as human, presented by 
professed believers in the Bible as scriptural and divine. Dr 
Bushnell has chosen to enroll himself among the avowed oppo- 
sers of the church-doctrine of the Trinity. He fully endorses 
as conclusive the common Unitarian objections to that doctrine, 
and then presents one for which its author claims no divine 
authority, and which stands in undisguised opposition to the 
Word of God. He must stretch his licence as a poet a great 
way, if he can claim to be a Trinitarian, simply because he re- 
cognises a threefold revelation of God. If this be enough to 
constitute a Trinitarian, the title may be claimed by all the 
Pantheists of ancient and modern times. They all have a 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, of some sort. They all teach 
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that the Absolute Being, which they represent very much as Dr 
Bushnell does, as nthil, of which nothing can be affirmed and 
nothing denied, is ever coming to self-consciousness in the 
world, and returning into himself. Dr Bushnell affirms with 
them an eternal creation, p. 146, and gives us, for the living 
and ever-blessed Trinity, nothing but a lifeless God, a world, 
and humanity. This at least is substantially the system which 
he professes to adopt, and of which his book, in one aspect, is 
a feeble and distorted image. We say in one aspect, because 
it isonly inone aspect. It is characteristic of these Discourses, 
as we remarked at the outset, that their elements are incon- 
gruous. They teach every thing, and of course nothing. Pan- 
theism is only one of the phases in which the manifold system 
of the author is presented. The book is really Theistical after 
all. 

In rejecting the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, our author 
of course discards the common doctrine of the Incarnation. 
That doctrine is arrived at precisely as the doctrine of the 
Trinity was framed. It is but a comprehensive statement of 
the facts asserted in the Scriptures concerning the Lord Jesus. 
The most essential of those facts are: 1. That all the titles, 
attributes, and perfections of God are ascribed to him, and that 
we are required.to render to him all those duties of love, con- 
fidence, reverence, and obedience, which are due to God alone. 
2. That all the distinctive appellations, attributes, and acts of 
aman are ascribed to him. He is called the Man Christ Jesus, 
and the Sonof Man. He is said to have been born of a woman, 
to have hungered and thirsted, to have bled and died. He in- 
creased in wisdom, was ignorant of the day of judgment; he 
manifested all innocent human affections, and, in dying, com- 
mitted his soul unto God. 3. He of whom all divine perfec- 
tions, and all the attributes of our nature, are freely and con- 
stantly predicated, when speaking of himself, always says, I, 
Me, Mine. He is always addressed as Thou; he is always 
spoken of as He or Him. There is nowhere the slightest inti- 
mation or manifestation of a twofold personality in Christ. 
There is not a “ divine soul” with a human soul inhabiting the 
same body, #. ¢., he was not two persons. There is but one sub- 
sistence, suppositum, or person. 4. This one person is often 
called a man when even divine acts or perfections are attributed 
to him. It is the Son of Man who is to awake the dead, to 
summon all nations, and to sit in judgment on all men. It is 
the Son of Man who was in heaven before his advent, and who, 
while on earth, was still in heaven. On the other hand, he is 
often called God when the things predicated of him are human. 
The Lord of glory was crucified. He who was in the begin- 
ning with God, who was the true God and eternai life, was seen 
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and handled. Again, the subject does not change though the 
predicates do. Thus in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it is said of the Son: 1. That he is the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his substance. 
'2. That he upholds all things by the word of his power. 3. 
That by (the offering of) himself he made purification of sin. 
4. That he is set down at the right hand of the majesty on high. 
Here the possession of a divine nature, the exercise of Al- 
mighty power, dying as an offering for sin, and exaltation to 
the right hand of God, are all predicated of one and the same 
subject. -In like manner, in the second chapter of the Philip- 
pians, it is said, He who was in the form of God, and entitled 
to equality with God, was found in fashion as man, humbled 
himself so as to become obedient unto death, and is exalted 
above all creatures in heaven and earth. Here equality 
with God, humanity, humiliation, and exaltation, are predi- 
cated of the same subject. Such representations are not pecu- 
liar to the New Testament. In all the Messianic predictions, 
He who is declared to be the mighty God and everlasting 
Father, is said to be born, and to have a government as- 
signed him. On one page he is called Jehovah, whose glory 
fills the earth, and on the next a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief. 

In framing a comprehensive statement of these facts, it will 
not do to say that Christ was a mere man, for this is incon- 
sistent with the divine perfections and honour ascribed to him. 
It will not do to say that he is simply God, for that is incon- 
sistent with his manifest humanity. It will not do to say that 
he is God and man as two distinct subsistences, for he stands 
forth in the evangelical history as manifestly one person, as 
does Peter or John. The only thing that can be said is, that 
“the eternal Son of God became man by taking to himself a 
true body and a reasonable soul, and so was and continues to 
be, God and man, in two distinct natures, and one person for 
ever.” This is the substance of the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds, so far as they relate to the person of Christ. It will 
be observed how little this statement includes beyond the un- 
deniable facts of the case. It asserts that there is in Christ 
a divine nature, because divine perfections, authority, and 
works of necessity suppose such a nature. It asserts that he 
has a human nature, because he is not only called a man, but 
all the attributes of our nature are ascribed to him. And it 
asserts that he is one person, because he always so speaks of 
himself, and is so spoken of by the sacred writers. The church- 
doctrine, therefore, on this subject is clearly the doctrine of 
the Bible. 

Before adverting for « moment to the objections which Dr 
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Bushnell urges to this view of the person of Christ, we remark, 
on the unreasonableness of the demand which he makes when 
attacking the church-doctrine, that all obscurity should be 
banished from this subject. The union between the soul and 
body, with all the advantage of its lying within the domain of 
consciousness and the sphere of constant observation, is an 
impenetrable mystery. Dr Bushnell can understand it as little 
as he can understand the relation between the divine and hu- 
man natures of Christ. It is therefore glaringly unreasonable 
and rebellious against God to reject what he has revealed on 
this subject, because it is a mystery and pre-eminently the great 
mystery of the gospel. 

Our author objects that the doctrine of two natures in Christ 
* does an affront to the plain language of the Scripture. For 
the Scripture does not say that a certain human soul called 
Jesus, born as such of Mary, obeyed and suffered ; but it says, 
in the boldest manner, that he who was in the form of God 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. A declaration, the very point of which is, 
not that the man Jesus was a being under human limitations, 
but that he who was in the form of God, the real divinity, came 
into the finite, and was subject to human conditions.”—(P. 153.) 
In answer to this objection we would remark,—1. That it is 
one of the plainest rules of interpretation that when any thing 
is predicated of a subject inconsistent with its known and ad- 
mitted nature, such predicate cannot be referred directly to 
the subject. It must either be understood figuratively, or in 
reference, not to the subject itself, but to something intimately 
connected with it. If it is said of a man that he roars, or that 
he flies, or that he is shabby, these things are necessarily un- 
derstood in a way consistent with the known and admitted 
nature of man. If it is sai he is blind, or deaf, or-lame, of 
necessity, again, this is understood of his body and not of his 
spirit. In like manner, when it is said of God, that he sees, 
hears, has hands, eyes, or ears, or that he is angry, or that he 
is aggrieved, or that he inquires and searches out, all these 
declarations are universally understood in consistency with the 
known and admitted nature of the Supreme Being. By a like 
necessity, and with as little violence to any correct rule of in- 
terpretation, when any thing is affirmed of Christ that implies 
limitation, whether ignorance, obedience, or suffering, it must 
be understood, not of ‘the real divinity,” but of his limited 
nature. It is only, therefore, by violating a principle of inter- 
pretation universally recognised and admitted, that the objec- 
tion under consideration can be sustained. 2. It was shown 
to be a constant usage of Scripture to predicate of Christ, 
whatever can be predicated of either of the natures united in 
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his person. Of man may be affirmed any thing that is true 
either of his soul or his body. He may be said to be mortal 
or immortal; to be a spirit created in the image of God, and 
‘to be a child of the dust. And still further, he is often desig- 
nated as a spirit, when what is affirmed of him is true only of 
his animal nature. We speak of rational and immortal beings 
as given up to gluttony and drunkenness, without meaning to 
affirm that the immortal soul can eat and drink. Why then, 
when it is said of the blessed Saviour that he suffered and 
obeyed, must it be understood of the “real divinity?” If Dr 
Bushnell means to be consistent, he must not only assert that 
the Deity suffers, but that God can be pierced with nails and 
spear. It was the Lord of glory who was crucified. “The 
shall look on me whom they have pierced,” said Jehovah. 
Does our author mean to affirm that it was the “real divinity” 
that was nailed to the cross, and thrust through with a spear ? 
3. The principle of interpretation on which the objection is 
founded, would prove that human nature is infinite and eternal. 
If, because the Scriptures say that he who was in the form of 
God became obedient unto- death, it follows that the “ real 
divinity” died; then the assertion that the Son of Man, was 
in heaven before his advent, and in heaven while on earth, 
proves that human nature has the attributes of eternity and 
omnipresence. The Bible tells us that the Son of God assumed 
our nature, or took part of flesh and blood, in order that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high-priest, able to sympa- 
thise in the infirmities of his people; but whence the neces- 
sity of his assuming flesh and blood, if the divine nature can 
suffer and obey? ‘Tt is really to deny God, to affirm of him 
what is absolutely incompatible with his divine perfections. 
It is a virtual denial of God, therefore, to affirm that the “real 
divinity” is ignorant, obeys, and dies. Let the Bible be inter- 
preted on the same principle on which the language of common 
life is understood, and there will be no more difficulty in com- 
prehending the declaration that the Lord of glory was crucified, 
than the assertion concerning man, “ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust thou shalt return.” Is the “ Thou” in man, the interior 
person, dust? Dr Bushnell must say, Yes; and the affirmation 
would be as rational as his assertion that the divinity in Christ 
became subject to the “human conditions” of ignorance and 
sorrow. 

Another objection is thus presented. The common doctrine 
‘virtually denies any real unity between the human and the 
divine, and substitutes collocation or copartnership for unity.” 
“The whole work of Christ, as a subject, suffering Redeemer, 
is thrown upon the human side of his nature, and the divine 
side standing thus aloof incommunicably distant, has nothing 
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in fact to do with the transaction, other than to be‘a specta- 
tor."—(P. 155.) There would be as much truth and reason in 
the assertion, that the spiritual, the rational, and immortal 
part of a dying martyr, was a mere spectator of the sufferings 
of his body. It is the martyr who suffers, though the imma- 
terial spirit cannot be burnt or lacerated. With equal truth, 
it is the Lord of glory who died upon the cross, and the Son 
of God who poured out his soul unto death, though we hold it 
blasphemy to say it was the divine nature as such, the “real 
divinity” in Christ, that was subject to the limitations and 
sorrows of humanity. Dr Bushnell says a hypostatical union, 
2. é., such an union between the human and divine as to consti- 
tute one person, is mere collocation. Is the union of soul and 
body in one person, mere collocation? If it is a man who suffers 
when his body is injured; no less truly was it the Son of God 
who suffered when his sacred body was lacerated by the scourge, 
or pierced with nails. The acts of Christ, for the sake of 
clearness, are referred to three classes: the purely divine, 
such as the creation of the world; the purely human, such as 
walking or sleeping; the theanthropical, such as his whole 
work as Mediator, all he did and suffered for the redemption 
of the world. It was not the obedience or death of a man by 
which our redemption was effected; but the obedience and 
sufferings of the Son of God. Christ, be it remembered, is not 
a human person invested with certain divine perfections and 
prerogatives. Nor was he a human person with whom a di- 
vine person dwelt in a manner analogous to God’s presence in 
his prophets or his people, or to the indwelling of demons in 
the case of the possessed. He was a divine person with a hu- 
man nature, and therefore every thing true of that nature may 
be predicated of that divine person, just as freely as every 
thing true of our material bodies may be predicated of us, 
whose real personality is an immaterial spirit. In some feeble 
analogy to the three classes of the acts of Christ, above re- 
ferred to, is a similar classification of human actions. Some 
are purely bodily, as the pulsations of the heart; others are 
purely mental, as thought; others are mixed, as sensation, or 
voluntary muscular action, or the emotions of shame, fear, &c. 
It is absurd to confound all these, and to assert that the spirit 
has a pulse. It is no less absurd so to separate them, as to 
say any one of these kinds of actions is not the activity of the 
man. In asserting, then, a personal union between the two 
natures in Christ, the church asserts a real union, not con- 
founding but uniting them, so that the acts of the human na- 
ture of Christ are as truly the acts of the Son of God, as the 
acts of our bodies are our acts. All those objections, there- 
fore, founded on the assumption that the common doctrine 
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provides no explanation of the mediatorial work, representing 
it after all as the work of a mere man, are destitute of founda- 
tion. It was because the divine nature, as such, could neither 
suffer nor obey, that the Son of God assumed a nature capa- 
_ ble of such obedience and suffering; but the assumption of 
that nature into personal union with himself, made the nature 
his, and therefore the obedience and sufferings were also his. 
It is right to say, “God purchased the church with his own 
blood.” 

A third objection is, that while separate activity is made a 
proof of the distinct personality of the Son and Spirit, it is 
not allowed to be a proof of the distinct personality of the 
human nature of Christ. What in the Godhead is affirmed 
to be evidence of a distinction of persons, is denied to be suffi- 
cient evidence of such distinction in the reference to the two 
natures in Christ. Or, to state the case still more strongly, 
we ascribe separate intelligence and will to the human nature 
of Christ, and deny it to be a person; though we dare not say 
there are three intelligences and wills in God, and still insist 
there are three persons in the Godhead. 

The simple and sufficient answer to this objection is, that 
in the Bible, the Father, Son, and Spirit are distinguished as 
separate persons, and the two natures in Christ are not so 
distinguished. This is reason enough to justify the church, 
in refusing to consider even separate intelligence and will, in 
the one case, proof of distinct personality; while, in the other, 
identity of intelligence and will is affirmed to be consistent 
with diversity of person. The fact is plain, that the Father, 
Son, and Spirit are distinguished as persons; the one sends 
and another is sent; the one promises, the other engages; the 
one says I, the other Thou. It is not less plain that the two 
natures of Christ are not thus distinguished. The one nature 
does not address the other; the one does not send the other; 
neither does the one ever say I and Thou in reference to the 
other. There is not only the absence of all evidence of dis- 
tinct personality, but there is also the direct, manifold, and 
uniform assertion of unity of person. There is nothing about 
Christ more perfectly undeniable than this, and therefore 
there never has been even a heresy in the church (the doubt- 
ful case of the Nestorians excepted) ascribing a twofold per- 
sonality to the Redeemer, It is one and the same person of 
whom birth, life, death, eternity, omniscience, omnipotence, 
and all other attributes, human and divine, are predicated. 
So far, therefore, as the Scriptures are concerned, there is the 
greatest possible difference between the relation in which the 
distinctions in the Trinity stand to each other, and the mutual 
relation of the two natures in Christ. In the one case, the 
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distinction is personal, in the other it is not. If there is any 
contradiction here, it is chargeable on the Bible itself. 

But it may still be said that we must frame a definition 
of person which shall not involve the affirmation and denial 
of the same proposition; we cannot say separate intelligent 
agency constitutes or evinces personality, and then ascribe 
such agency to the human nature of Christ, while we deny it 
to be a person. Very true. We do not deny that theologians 
often fail in their definitions; we should be satisfied with say- 
ing, that the distinctions in the Godhead are such as to lay 
an adequate foundation for the reciprocal use of the pronouns, 
I, Thou, He; and that the distinction between the two natures 
in Christ does not. If asked, where lies the difference, since in 
both cases there is separate activity? We answer, no one 
ean tell. We may say indeed, that distinct subsistence is es- 
sential to personality, and that such subsistence cannot be 
predicated of the human nature of Christ, but is predicable of 
the distinctions in the Godhead. It is not, therefore, all kinds 
of separate activity which implies personality, but only such as 
involves distinct subsistence, showing that the source of the 
activity is an agent, and not merely a power.* 

The following illustration of this subject is not designed to 
explain it—a mystery is not capable of explanation. It is 
designed merely to show how much of the same obscurity 
overhangs other subjects about which we give ourselves very 
little trouble. We may, for the sake of illustration, assume 
the truth of the Platonie doctrine which ascribes to man a 
body, an animal soul, and an immortal spirit. This is not a 
scriptural distinction, though it is not obviously absurd, and, 
if a matter of revelation, would be cheerfully admitted. What, 
however, is involved in this doctrine? There is an unity of per- 
son in man, and yet three distinct activities: that of the body, 
in the processes of respiration and digestion; that of the ani- 
mal soul, in all mere sensations and instincts; and that of the 
spirit, in all intellectual and moral action. The animal soul is 
not a person, it has no distinct subsistence, though it may have 
its activity and even its own consciousness, as in the case of 
brutes. Now, if there is no contradiction involved in this view 
of the nature of man; if the animal soul may have its activity 
and life in personal union with the intelligent spirit, and yet 
that soul not be a person, then the human nature of Christ 
may have its activity in personal union with the Logos, and 
yet not bea person. We place little stress, however, on any 
such illustrations. Our faith rests on the plain declarations 


* Dr Bushnell has no great right to make a wry face at Trinitarians for asserting 
that separate inielligence and will does not necessarily infer personality, since he has 
begun to swallow a philosophy which asserts the single personality of the human 
race, though each man has his own intelligence, will, and consciousness. 
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of Scripture. God is infinite, omniscient, and almighty, and 
therefore of him no limitation can be predicated, whether ig- 
norance or weakness; of Christ is predicated all the perfections 
of God and all the attributes of man, and therefore there is 
in him both a divine and human nature; and notwithstanding 
the possession of this twofold nature, he is but one person. It 
is not necessary to our faith that we should understand this. 
We can understand it, just as well as we understand the mys- 
teries of our own nature or the attributes of God. After all, 
the difficulty is not in the doctrines of the Trinity or the In- 
carnation, but in Theism,—the most certain and essential, and 
yet the most incomprehensible of all truths. 

But if we insist on acknowledging only one nature in Christ, 
how are we to conceive of his person? The following would 
seem to be the only possible modes in which he can be re- 
garded :—1. That his one nature is human, and that he was 
amere man. 2. That his one nature was divine; then it may 
be assumed, with the Docetz, that his human appearance was 
but a phantasm; or, with the Apollinarians, that he had a 
real body, but not a rational soul. 3. That his one nature 
was neither divine nor human, but theanthropical, the two 
united into one, according to the Eutychean notion. 4. That 
the human and divine are identical, which is the doctrine of 
the new philosophy. Every one of these views, incompatible 
as they obviously are, Dr Bushnell adopts by turns, except the 
first. 

He adopts, or at least dallies with, the doctrine of the 
Docetz, that the whole manifestation of Christ was a mere 
theophany. To assert the union of two natures in the Re- 
deemer, or to attempt any precise statement of the constitution 
of his person, he says, is as though Abraham, “after he had 
entertained as a guest the Jehovah angel, or angel of the 
Lord, instead of receiving his message, had fallen to inquir- 
ing into the digestive process of the angel;” or, “as if 
Moses, when he saw the burning bush, had fallen to speculat- 
ing about the fire.” Thus those who “live in their logic” 
exclaim, “ See Christ obeys and suffers; how can the subject 
be supreme—the suffering man the impassible God?” And 
then, in oneof those exquisite illustrations, which,as our Saviour 
says of another kind of lying wonders, would, if it were pos- 
sible, deceive the very elect, he adds: “ Indeed you may figure 
this whole tribe of sophisters as a man standing before that 
most beautiful and wondrous work of art, the ‘ Beatified 
Spirit’ of Guido, and there commencing a quarrel with the ar- 
tist, that he should be so absurd as to think of making a be- 
atified spirit out of mere linseed, ochres, and oxides! Would 
it not be more dignified to let the pigments go, and take the 
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expression of the canvass? Just so (!) are the human person- 
ality, the obedient, subject, suffering state of Jesus, all to be 
taken as colours of the divine, and we are not to fool ourselves 
in practising our logic on the colours, but to seize at once 
upon the divine import and significance thereof; ascending 
thus to the heart of God, there to rest, in the vision of his 
beatific glory."-—(P. 160.) The meaning of this is, that as 
the value and power of a picture is in “ the expression of the 
canvass,” so the power of Christ is in “ what he expresses.” 
In order to this expression, however, there is no need of a 
true body and a reasonable soul; a theophany, as in the case 
of the Jehovah angel, is all that is necessary. We accept this 
illustration as to one point. There is all the difference be- 
tween the Christ of the Bible and the Christ of Dr Bushnell, 
that there is between an “ Ecce Homo” and the living inear- 
nate God. 

In a few pages further on, the author rejects this view of the 
subject, and says: “Christ is no such theophany, no such cas- 
ual unhistorical being as the Jehovah Angel who visited Abra- 
ham.”—(P.165.) So unsteady, however, is his tread, that in a 
few more steps he falls again into the same mode of represen- 
tation. On p. 172, he says: “ Just as the Logos is incarnated 
in the flesh, so the Spirit makes his advent under physical signs, 
appropriate to his office, coming in a rushing mighty wind, 
tipping the heads of an assembly with lambent flames, &c. &c.” 
The Logos, therefore, was no more really incarnate than the 
Spirit was incorporate in the dove, the wind, or the tongues of 
fire—all is appearance, expression. 

But if Dr Bushnell teaches the doctrine of the Docetz, he 
still more distinctly avows that of the Apollinarians. The 
main point in their theory on this subject is, that Christ had a 
human body, but not a human soul; the Logos in him taking 
the place of the intelligent Spirit. The nature of our author's 
view of the constitution of Christ’s person, is best learned from 
the answers which he gives to the objections which he sees 
will be made against it. The first objection is, that “the infi- 
nite God is represented as dwelling in a finite human person, 
subject to its limitations, and even to its evils ; and this is in- 
credible, an insult to reason." —(P. 148.) His answer is: “ It 
no more follows that a human body measures God, when re- 
vealed through it, than that a star, a tree, or an insect, mea- 
sures him, when he is revealed through that."—(P. 152.) A 
second objection is, Christ grew in wisdom and knowledge. 
This he answers by saying: 1. “ That the language may well 
enough be taken as language of external description merely.” 
Or, 2. “ If the divine was manifested in the ways of a child, it 
creates no difficulty which does not exist when it is manifested 
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in the ways of a man or aworld.” It is as repugnant, he says, 
to Christ’s proper deity to reason and think, as to say he 
learns or grows in knowledge.—(P.153.) A third objection is, 

‘that Christ obeys, worships, and suffers. He says, the Trini- 
tarian answer to this objection—viz., that these things are to 
be understood of the human soul of Christ—is an affront to the 
Scriptures, which assert that “the real divinity came into the 
finite, and was subject to human conditions.”—(P. 154.) When 
we see the Absolute Being “ under the conditions of increase, 
obedience, worship, suffering, we have nothing to do but to ask 
what is here expressed, and, as long as we do that, we shall 
have no difficulty."—(P. 156.) All is a mockery and show,— 
even the agony in the garden, the calling on God in Gethse- 
mane and on the cross, was, we tremble as we write, a panto- 
mine, in which the infinite God was the actor. To such depths 
does a man sink, when, inflated with self-conceit, he pretends 
to be wise above that which is written! “Of what so great 
consequence to us,” he asks, “are the humanities of a mere 
human soul? The very thing we want is to find God is 
moved by such humanities, touched with a feeling of our infir- 
mities.”"—(P. 165.) 

These passages teach distinctly the Apollinarian doctrine. 
They deny that there are two distinct natures in Christ ; and 
they affirm that ignorance, weakness, obedience, worshipping, 
and suffering, are to be predicated of the Logos, the Deity, the 
divine nature as such. Thus far the doctrine taught in this 
book is little more than the reintroduction, with great pomp 
and circumstance, of an effete and half-forgotten heresy. It 
is the bringing back a dead Napoleon to the Invalides. 

Dr Bushnell next teaches the Eutychean doctrine. Eutyches 
taught that the divine and human were so united in Christ as 
to become one nature as well as one person. He thought, as 
Dr Bushnell does, that two natures imply two persons. Be- 
fore the union there were two natures; after it, only one. 
He acknowledged, therefore, in Christ, but one life, intelli- 
gence, and will. ‘This, after all, appears to be the doctrine 
which Dr Bushnell is really aiming at. We have Eutyche- 
anism distinctly asserted, for example, on p. 154. The com- 
mon doctrine, he says, “ virtually denies any real unity be- 
tween the human and divine, and substitutes collocation, 
copartnership for unity.” ‘Instead of a person whose na- 
ture is the unity of the divine and the human, we have,” 
he adds, “two distinct persons, between whom our thoughts 
are constantly alternating; referring this to one, and that to 
the other, and imagining, all the while, not a union of the 
two, in which our possible union with God is signified and 
sealed for ever, but a practical historical assertion of his incom- 
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municability thrust upon our notice.” In these, among other 
passages, we have the doctrine, not that the divine nature or 
Logos, was in the place of the human soul, but that the divine 
and human natures were so united as to make one, neither 
human nor divine, but, as our author calls it, “the divine- 
human.” 

All these forms of doctrine respecting the person of Christ, 
sprang up in the church. They all suppose the doctrine of a 
personal God distinct from the world. They take for granted 
a real creation in time. They assume a distinction between 
God and man, as two different natures, and between matter 
and mind as two substances. In men, therefore, there are two 
substances or subjects, spirit and body, united in one person. 
It was at a later period the heathen doctrine found its way 
into the church that there is but one substance, intelligence, 
and life in the universe,—a doctrine which identifies God and 
the world ; which denies any extramundane deity, any proper 
creation, any real distinction between God and man. This 
is the Atheistic doctrine which has been revived in our day, 
and which has been, and still is, taught by deceivers and 
the deceived, in the church, as the doctrine of the Bible, 
or at least as consistent with it. The new philosophy teaches, 
as before stated, that the absolute God is nothing; he exists 
only as he is reavealed. He produces himself in the world ; 
or, in the world he becomes objective to himself, and thus 
self-conscious. The human race is the highest form of the 
world, and consequently the highest development of God. 
Men are God as self-conscious. What the Bible says of the 
Son as being God, one with the Father, his image, &c., is to 
be understood of the race. God is but the substance or power 
of which all phenomena are the manifestations. ll life is 
God’s life, all action is his acting; there is no liberty, no sin, 
no immortality. The race is immortal, but not the individuals; 
they succeed each other as the waves of the sea, or the leaves 
of the forest. This is the worst form of Atheism; for it not 
only denies God, but deifies man, and destroys all morality in 
its very principle. 

Schleiermacher, in his later writings, does not go all these 
lengths. His system, however, is founded on the real identity 
of God and the world, the human and divine.* It makes 
creation eternal and necessary. It destroys entirely human 


* Dorner, the disciple of Schleiermacher, gives as his reason for associating him 
with Schelling and Hegel, that “he undoubtedly proceeds on the assumption of the 
essential unity of God and man, though he did not hold that substantial Pantheism 
in which subjectivity is a mere accident.”—(See his Christologie, p. 487.) Schleier- 
macher was educated a Moravian. His philosophy was pantheistical; with his philo- 
sophy his early religious convictions kept up a continual struggle, and, as it is hoped, 
ultimately gained the victory. This, however, does not alter the nature of his system. 
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liberty and responsibility. It admits nothing as sin except to 
the consciousness and apprehension of the sinner. And the 
personal immortality of the soul it repudiates—i. ¢., his system 
leads to its rejection; but out of deference to Christ, it is 
admitted as a fact. With him the Divine Being, as such, is 
the one hidden God; the Trinity is the manifested God ; the 
Father is God as manifested in the world; the Son, God as 
manifested in Christ; and the Spirit, God as manifested in 
the church. With this view of the Trinity a corresponding 
view of the person of Christ is necessarily connected. The 
world is one manifestation of God, God in one form; the 
human race, a higher manifestation of God; which manifesta- 
tion, imperfect in Adam and his posterity, is perfected in 
Christ ; the creation begun in the former is completed in the 
latter. Christ is the ideal man, and, as God and man are one, 
Christ is God. There are not two natures in Christ but one 
only, a divine nature which is truly human. As men are par- 
takers of the imperfect nature of Adam, they are redeemed by 
partaking of the perfect nature of Christ, and thus the incarna- 
tion of God is continued in the church. Hence follows subjec- 
tive justification, and rejection of the doctrines of the atone- 
ment and regeneration by the Holy Spirit, as matters of 
course.* 

As Dr Bushnell adopts Schleiermacher’s view of the Trinity, 
he naturally adopts his doctrine as to the person of Christ. 
In Christ there is but one nature; that nature is divine, “the 
real divinity ;” it is also truly human, God in human flesh is a 
perfect man. He becomes incorporated in the history of our 
race, and thus redemption is effected. All this we have on 
page 149 and elsewhere. “If God,” says our author, “ were 
to inhabit such a vehicle [7. ¢., a human person], one so fellow 
to ourselves, and live himself as a perfect character into the 
biographic history of the world, a result would follow of as 
great magnificence as the creation of the world itself, viz., the 
incorporation of the Divine in the history of the world—so a 
renovation, at last, of the moral and religious life of the world. 
If now the human person will express more of God than the 
whole created universe besides—and it certainly will more of 
God’s feeling and character—and if a motive possessing as great 
consequence as the creation of the world invites him to do it, 
is it more extravagant to believe that the Word will become 
flesh, than that the Word has become, or produced in time, a 
material universe?” According to this passage, the Word or 
God became a material universe ; (i. ¢., became objective to 
himself in the world, we suppose). In the same sense he be- 


* Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, §§ 299-328. Dorner’s Christologie (Stuttgart, 
1839) pp. 487-529. 
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came flesh, and was a “ perfect character,” or a perfect man. 
As such he became biographically, historically, or organically 
(all these expressions are used),connected with our race. The 
Divine was thus incorporated in the history of the world ; or 
in other words, the incarnation of God is continued in the 
church. This incorporation, or incarnation, is the source of 
the renovation of the moral and religious life of the world. 
All this agrees with Schleiermacher .to a tittle. 

In accordance with this same theory are such expressions 
as the following, which are of frequent occurrence through the 
work :—“ The highest glory of the incarnation, viz., the union 
signified and historically begun, between God and man.”—(P. 
156). Christ is “ an integral part, in one view, of the world’s 
history, only bringing into it, and setting into organic union 
with it, the eternal life.” “God manifested in the flesh—his- 
torically united with our race” (p. 165); and all the other cant 
phrases of the day, which are designed and adapted to ensnare 
“silly women,” male and female. 

We think we have made out our case. Dr Bushnell’s book 
in our poor judgment is a failure. It pulls down but does not 
erect. He attacks and argues against the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, and after all acknow- 
ledges not only that they are taught in Scripture, but that 
we are forced by the constitution or necessities of our nature 
to conceive of them in their scriptural form. He mixes up in 
his volume the most incongruous materials. He is rationalist, 
mystic, pantheist, Christian, by turns, just as the emergency 
demands. He is extravagant to the extreme of paradox. He 
adopts, on all the subjects he discusses, the long exploded 
heresies of former centuries, and endeavours to cover them all 
with the gaudy mantle of the new philosophy. His mysticism 
spoils his rationalism, and his philosophy spoils his mysticism, 
and is then, in its turn, spoiled by having its essential element 
left out. Instead of a real Trinity he gives us a threefold ap- 
pearance. Instead of Emmanuel, God manifest in the flesh, 
he gives us a Christ which is either a mere expression thrown 
on the dark canvass of history, or a being who is neither God 
norman. Instead of a true propitiation, he bids us behold a 
splendid work of art! These are the doctrines which, he says, 
“live in their own majesty,” and for which he predicts a 
triumph which finds its appropriate prefiguration in nothing 
short of the resurrection of the Son of God !—(P. 116.) For 
the honour of our race we hope that such a book as this is not 
about to turn the world upside down. 

We have reserved to the close of our review a remark, which 
was the first to occur to us on a perusal of these Discourses. 
Dr Bushnell forgets that there are certain doctrines so settled 
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by the faith of the church, that they are no longer open ques- 
tions. They are finally adjudged and determined. If men set 
aside the Bible, and choose to speak or write as philosophers, 
then of course the way is open for them to teach what they 
please. But for Christians, who acknowledge the Scriptures as 
their rule of faith, there are doctrines which they are bound to 
take as settled beyond all rational or innocent dispute. This 
may be regarded as a Popish sentiment; as a denial of the 
right of private judgment, or an assertion of the infallibility of 
the church. It is very far from being either. Does, however, 
the objector think that the errors of Romanism rest on the thin 
air, or are mere grotesque forms of unsubstantial vapour? 
If this were so, they could have neither permanence nor import. 
They are all sustained by an inward truth, which gives them 
life and power, despite of their deformities. It is as though a 
perfect statue had been left under the calcareous drippings of a 
cavern, until deformed by incrustations; or, as if some exqui- 
site work of art, in church or convent, had been so daubed over 
by the annual whitewasher, or covered by the dust of centuries, 
as to escape recognition ; but which, when the superincumbent 
filth is removed, appears in all its truth and beauty. The truth 
which underlies and sustains the Romish doctrine as to the 
authority of the church in matters of faith, is this: The Holy 
Spirit dwells in the people of God, and leads them to the saving 
knowledge of divine things; so that those who depart from the 
faith of God’s people, depart from the teachings of the Spirit, 
and from the source of life. The Romish distortion of this 
truth is, that the Holy Ghost dwells in the Pope, as the ultra- 
montanists say; or in the bishops, as the Gallican theologians 
say, and guides him or them into the infallible knowledge of 
all matters pertaining to faith and practice. They err both as 
to the subjects and objects of this divine guidance. They 
make the rulers of the external church to be its recipients, and 
its object to render them infallible as judges and teachers. 
Its true subjects are all the sincere people of God, and its 
object is to make them wise unto salvation. The promise of 
divine teaching no more secures infallibility than the promise 
of holiness secures perfection in this life. There is, however, 
such a divine teaching, and its effect is to bring the children 
of God, in all parts of the world, and in all ages of the church, 
to unity of faith. As an historical fact, they have always and 
every where agreed in all points of necessary doctrine. And, 
therefore, to depart from their faith, in such matters of agree- 
ment, is to renounce the gospel. In some cases it may be 
difficult to determine what the true people of God have in all 
ages believed. This is an historical fact, which evinces itself 
more or less distinctly, as all other facts of history do. In 
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many cases, however, there is and can be no reasonable doubt 
about the matter; and the doctrines which Dr Bushnell dis- 
cusses and discards, viz., the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atone- 
ment, are precisely those in which their agreement is most 
certain and complete. It is high time, therefore, it should be 
universally agreed among Christians, that the rejection of these 
doctrines, as determined by the faith of the church, is the re- 
jection of Christianity, and should be so regarded and treated. 
Let sceptics and philosophers teach what they please, or what 
they dare, but it is surely time to have some certain ground in 
Christianity, and to put the brand of universal reprobation on 
the hypocritical and wicked device of preaching infidelity in a 
cassock. 

Dr Bushnell is like a man who, wearied with the obscurity 
or monotony of a crowded ship, jumps overboard, determined 
to scull single-handed his little boat across the ocean. Or, he 
is like a man who should leave the ark to ride out the deluge 
on a slimy log. Such madness excites nothing but commisera- 
tion. It is evident Dr Bushnell does not fully understand him- 
self. He is lost, and therefore often crosses his own path; 
and it is to be hoped that much of the error contained in his 
book has not got real or permanent possession of his mind. 
He is a poet, and neither a philosopher nor theologian; a bright 
star, which has wandered from its orbit, and which must con- 
tinue to wander, unless it return and obey the attraction of 
the great central orb—God’s everlasting Word. 





Art. V.—History of the Old Covenant. By J. H. Kurtz. 
Vol. I. Berlin, 1840, 8vo, pp. 301.* 


AmMonG the most interesting and important questions arising 
in connection with the study of the Old Testament is that 
which concerns its relation to the New. This, too, is confess- 
edly one of the most difficult and disputed questions in bibli- 
cal interpretation; and upon which as various and conflicting 
theories have been entertained as upon any other. The diffi- 
culty lies in the details, and in the attempt to give accurate 
definitions and lay down precise rules. In the general it is 
very plain that the Old Dispensation was preparatory to the 
New, and prophetic of it. But there is much that is vague 
and intangible about such a statement. And it is when we 
come to ask after its limits, and to fix with exactness its mean- 


* Geschichte des Alten Bundes von Joh. Heinr. Kurtz, wu. 8. w. 
VOL. II.—NO. I. I 
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ing, when we come to inquire definitely to what extent, in what 
sense, and in how large a part of it the Old Testament is pro- 
phetic of Christ, or preparatory for his coming and work, that 
we begin to discern the difficulties with which the subject is 
encompassed. 

That there are in the Old Testament both predictions and 
types of a coming Messiah, is very clear. That it awakened 
among the Jews long before the advent expectations of his 
coming—expectations which were shared wherever the Scrip- 
tures were circulated, is matter of history. The unquestion- 
able authority of the New Testament too, both by express 
declarations and by frequent implication, requires us to believe 
that Moses and the prophets wrote of Christ. The general 
position, therefore, that Christ is spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment is impregnable. But how far is he to be found there? 

If we admit nothing to be written respecting Christ, but 
those specific statements of the prophets made ex professo re- 
specting a personal Messiah, we shall find indeed only scattered 
intimations of him here and there. _ He will not even thus be 
banished from the Old Testament; but he will be confined to 
comparatively a very small compass in that portion of Holy 
Scripture. Some works—able and useful works, too, and 
carrying the weight of invincible demonstration with them— 
which have been written to show how the prophecies have been 
fulfilled in our Redeemer, have yet, we fear, to some extent 
weakened the cause which they undertook to maintain, by al- 
lowing the impression to be silently left upon the mind, that 
it is only or mainly in isolated predictions scattered here and 
there, that Jesus is to be found. It ought to be brought dis- 
tinetly out that these are only a part, and a very inconsiderable 
part of the testimony there contained; that the doctrine of the 
Messiah does not rest merely upon disconnected proof-texts, 
however numerous or explicit; but only that in them there 
comes more prominently into view what the whole drift and 
current of Old Testament Scripture equally conspires to 
teach. 

The student of the Old Testament, from reasons which have 
already been alluded to, cannot be long engaged in its study 
before arriving at the conviction that Christ is foretold there. 
There are predictions and types which are so clear as upon 
their bare inspection to compel instantly this conclusion. But 
after reaching this point, it will not be long before he is com- 
pelled to take another step, and admit that these explicit pre- 
dictions of a Messiah and these manifest types are not the 
only things which speak of him. He will find it impossible 
upon any satisfactory and consistent principles to limit the 
Messianic contents of Scriptures exclusively to these. All the 
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reasons which will constrain him to forsake this ground, need 
not be here detailed. We shall single out two, which are of 
themselves sufficiently stringent. 

One is the exceeding abruptness and the isolated character 
which would thus be attributed to these acknowledged Mes- 
sianic paragraphs. The dying patriarch, Jacob, is describing 
to his sons the portion their descendants shall respectively 
possess in the land of Canaan, when suddenly, with nothing to 
indicate a transition, he speaks of the coming of Shiloh, and 
then as suddenly returns to his original theme, and goes on 
with the partition of Canaan. Isaiah is giving to Ahaz a sign, 
that the two kings warring against him should not accomplish 
their hostile purpose, and he tells him of the virgin’s Son. In 
the prediction which occupies the last twenty-seven chapters 
of his book, all is so intermingled, and so apparently spoken of 
the same subject, that while of some parts Jerome has well 
said that it seems more as though we were reading a gospel 
than a prophecy, it is yet impossible to make a separation, 
and say with accuracy which verses refer to Christ and which 
to the time of the Babylonish exile. An announcement is 
made to David of a son, who shall sit upon his throne and 
build a temple for the Lord, which runs imperceptibly into a 
prediction of Him who is the greatest of his descendants and 
the most glorious of his successors. The Psalms appear to be 
describing the kingdom of David or of Solomon, and almost 
before we are aware, certainly without advising us of any change 
of subject, we find attributes ascribed to it of universality, per- 
petuity, &c., which are the standing characteristics of Messiah’s 
reign, and which never pertained, and never can pertain, to any 
other. Again, David or some other suffering saint seems to 
be describing in his own person the sorrows he has endured, 
and his abandonment of God, when suddenly, with no intima- 
tion that the same description is not continued, we light upon 
passages which are among the most evident predictions of 
Christ any where to be found. Now, it is impossible to refer 
these explicit predictions to Christ, and at the same time as- 
sume that the context, with which they are so intimately united, 
has no reference, bears no relation to him, without a violence 
of procedure which would be tolerated in the exposition of no 
other book. Verses must be rent out of their connection, and 
applied to an entirely different subject, without any thing on 
the face of the passage to justify it. If no principle be laid 
down, no rule established, but only whenever any thing is said 
by a sacred writer that can be applied to Christ (no matter 
what the immediate subject of which he is speaking), this is as- 
sumed to be a prediction of him, and the rest of the discourse 
to relate to something wholly different—what is this but to 
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make the Scripture the mere plaything of a capricious faney, 
and to obtrude upon it as its meaning, not that which the 
scope of the writer would indicate, but whatever any interpre- 
ter may choose? 

The same is true of the types of Scripture. There are here 
and there in the history and institutions of the Old Testament, 
types so clear and manifest that their reference to Christ will 
not be denied by any believer in revelation. But if it be 
affirmed that these stand alone in their reference to him, they 
present themselves in a strange isolation; and the question 
instantly arises, to which no satisfactory answer can be given, 
By what right are these considered predictive of Christ, when 
no allusion to him is found in all by which they are surrounded? 
Are we at liberty to go through the history of Israel, and pick 
out all that bears a real or seeming analogy to the history of 
Christ, and, discarding all the rest as irrelevant, erect out of 
these random and violently-sundered fragments a figure of Him 
that was to come. To whose mind can such a course of pro- 
cedure carry conviction ? or, in the interpretation of what book, 
except the Bible, would such trifling be accepted as its just 
sense? If the Bible be an intelligible book, with a fixed mean- 
ing of its own, other than that which any interpreter may, at 
will, fix upon it—if it be the product of a rational mind and 
addressed to rational minds, all such capricious dealing with 
it must be discarded. It is by such an arbitrary mode of not 
only departing from all just principles, but of acting irre- 
spective of any settled principles whatever, that such incon- 
gruous and extravagant senses have been forced upon Scripture 
as have in some quarters brought the very name of types into 
disrepute, and made the whole idea of their existence an object 
of ridicule and contempt. 

The other argument which we shall here mention as con- 
straining to the belief that Christ is to be found elsewhere 
than in the express Messianic predictions and the manifest 
types, is drawn from the authority of the New Testament. 
The Holy Spirit is surely the best expositor of his own mind. 
The Spirit who guided the apostles and evangelists is the 
same that spake through Moses and the prophets. He can 
tell us with infallible authority what was his meaning in any 
thing that he inspired the holy men of old to say. Now, we 
find the writers of the New Testament quoting the language 
of the Old, or alluding to it as applicable to Christ, declaring 
that it was fulfilled in him, drawing from it inferences as to 
his character and work, and that not only from its explicit 
predictions and types, but equally from such parts as, on the 
theory of those who find Christ nowhere but in these, have no 
reference to him whatever. And after all the deductions that 
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can be made on the ground of the Old Testament being used 
in the New by way of accommodation rather than of explica- 
tion, it is yet impossible for him who examines the inspired 
interpretations given of the Old ‘Testament with any candour, 
to avoid the conclusion that Christ is represented as spoken of 
in many passages where no distinct mention of him lies upon 
the surface; and if their authority be admitted as infallible, 
of course he must be there. 

Here, then, we come to be pressed by the difficulty of finding 
that certain rule, those settled principles, which shall approve 
themselves as sound before an enlightened judgment, by which 
to decide where references to Christ are to be assumed, and 
how far they are to be pressed; so that we may not on the one 
hand deny to the Scriptures what they actually contain, nor 
on the other bring in upon them what has no existence but in 
our own imagination. There must be some rule besides mere 
conjecture or caprice. The point of perplexity in the whole 
subject is the determination of what that rule is. And it is 
in the endeavour to fix upon it, that such various and conflict- 
ing theories of interpretation have been broached. Aside from 
all examination, it would seem to be the most obvious and 
simplest rule to refer to Christ only such predictions as are 
explicitly made of him, and such types as manifestly point to 
their fulfilment in him. But from reasons which have just been 
adduced, the finding of a Messianic content in these, and 
limiting it to them, must be given up as untenable. The 
authority of the New Testament is against it. The structure 
of the Old Testament itself, and the context in which these 
predictions and types stand, is against it. They cannot be 
torn from their connection, and referred to a totally different 
subject from that to which all around them refers, but by the 
most violent and arbitrary procedure. Either, then, these 
types and predictions themselves have no direct relation to 
Christ, or else the entire passages in which they stand cannot 
be separated from all relation to him. Some, who were unbe- 
lievers in a supernatural revelation, have not scrupled to take 
the first horn of this dilemma, and have maintained that no 
direct prediction of Christ, or, which is tantamount to the same 
thing, no prediction of him at all, properly so called, is to be 
found in the Old Testament; that its language invariably re- 
ferred to some other subject, as indicated by the connection ; 
and if it is applied to Christ, it can only be in the way of 
accommodation, and altogether apart from the real scope of 
the writer. When they are confronted with the manifest in- 
congruity of the language with any other subject than Christ, 
they make a shift to explain it away as a figure of speech, hy- 
perbole, oriental imagery, or something of the sort. Some 
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have even pushed their consistency to the still more absurd 
length of denying that the Jewish people entertained any ex- 
pectation of a Messiah’s coming. Our readers, however, would 
not thank us for proving either that the Jews entertained ex- 
pectations of a Messiah’s coming, or that such expectations 
were founded on their sacred books. If, then, we are com- 
pelled to admit this, there is only one other horn to the dilemma 
stated above, and it must be acknowledged, not only that 
Christ is to be found in the Old Testament in its plain predic- 
tions and its evident types, but that he is to be found in it 
elsewhere also. 

It is not our design here to enumerate all the methods 
which haye been proposed of solving the question before us, 
nor to enter upon the merits and demerits of each in detail. 
Several of the early fathers and others assumed an allegorical 
sense of Scripture, different from its plain and obvious meaning, 
and always underlying it; often, indeed, in their expositions 
superseding it. Others have employed every variety of method 
in dealing with Scripture types. One class, in order to make out 
a type everywhere, has assumed the most fanciful and grotesque 
analogies ; another has affirmed with positiveness that nothing 
should be admitted to be a type, for which there cannot be 
adduced the express warrant of the New Testament writers 
in so many words; while another still has been willing to ad- 
mit a type wherever it would be natural to conclude that one 
was contained, by proceeding on the same principles which 
the inspired writers of the New Testament appear to have fol- 
lowed. The fault of both the allegorical and the typical me- 
thods just referred to lies in assuming that there is either 
everywhere, or at least in certain parts of the Old Testament, 
what has been called a double sense, one obvious, one con- 
cealed—one designed by the writer, and lying within his im- 
mediate scope, the other designed by the Holy Spirit to refer 
to an entirely different subject from that which was intended 
by the writer, or which would be understood by his immediate 
readers. Thus, it is supposed that an Old Testament writer 
might be speaking of David, or Solomon, or Judah, and mean 
nothing more, and those of his own day see nothing more in 
it ; whereas we, in New Testament times, might see that the 
Spirit designed in this language to describe Christ and the 
Christian church. 

The objection to this theory is not to be found, perhaps, in 
the fact that it interprets the Bible differently from all other 
books ; for the uniqueness in the mode of its composition, in 
that it has a divine and a human author, certainly renders it 
conceivable that it might contain such distinct senses. A 
more serious objection is found in the want of any certain or 
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satisfactory criterion to tell us in what passages the Spirit de- 
signed a different sense from that which the human penman 
had, and what the sense of the Spirit was. Who is qualified 
to decide this point? And is it not apparent that the assump- 
tion of such a sense, with no rule to determine where it is or 
what it is, leaves every thing to vague conjecture, deprives us 
of all certainty in the interpretation of Scripture, and makes 
it, in fact, whatever any interpreter may choose to make it ? 
A more serious objection still is, that it mistakes entirely the 
position and design of this portion of God’s revelation, and its 
relation to the people and the age to which it was given as 
their instructor and guide. It disregards the significancy of 
the Old Testament for Old Testament times, as though it 
could not be explained by itself, and had no meaning for those 
for whom it was primarily and especially designed. 1t assumes 
that in the sense of the Spirit it was unintelligible to them ; 
and, in fact, that this was never unveiled, until it was rendered 
comparatively unnecessary by the superior clearness of the 
New Testament. The revelation made to any age, though 
significant for all coming time, was specially adapted to the 
wants and capacities of that age. A hidden sense of the kind 
spoken of above would be of no use to the Old Testament 
saints, for it was undiscoverable by them; nor is it of use to us, 
for we have the same things which it is supposed to teach 
taught more plainly in passages where that sense is obvious. 

The double sense of which we have spoken must not be con- 
founded with that interpretation which assigns to the same 
prophecy a twofold or even manifold accomplishment. Nor 
must it be supposed, that in saying what we have of the for- 
mer, we have meant in any wise to discredit the latter. It is 
very frequently the case that the same prophecy, after having 
been fulfilled in a lower, is fulfilled again in a higher subject ; 
sometimes there is a series of fulfilments of ever increasing 
magnitude and extent, until in the last the acme is reached of 
perfect correspondence with the prophetic picture. But this 
is a very different thing from the assertion, that there is in the 
words of inspiration a concealed sense, which the Spirit of God 
intended, but which no rule of explication could ever evolve 
out of them. 

The views of our author upon this subject are these. God’s 
eternal purpose of redeeming fallen man is laid at the founda- 
tion of all human history, at least as that is viewed in the 
Bible. The sacred history of the world is from first to last 
nothing more nor less than the history of redemption; a his- 
tory which is not yet fully unfolded, and will not be, until the 
curse shall be entirely done away, and the last ransomed of 
earth raised to the complete inheritance of the children of 
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God. This work, in its gradual progress to the consummation, 
has its successive stages, through which it has passed or has 
yet to pass; and it rests for its accomplishment upon another 
purpose—that of the incarnation. God assumes human nature 
in order to raise man to a participation of the divine. The 
incarnation thus becomes the central point in human history, 
as it is the hinge on which the destinies of the world are sus- 
pended. All things converge to bring it about, that its effects 
may then diverge over the earth. Every thing is bent first to 
prepare the way for the coming of the Son of God, as that 
which shall provide salvation and spread it over all mankind. 
His coming, as the salvation which he effects, is not a thing 
by itself, unlooked for, with no previous preparation, and no- 
thing to induce it, flashing suddenly and unaccountably upon 
the world as a meteoric phenomenon, but the end of a long 
process, the termination of a series which had it from the first 
in view, and was framing its steady progress towards its accom- 
plishment. This is no mere growth of nature, no product of 
natural causes, either acting of themselves or under superior 
control. The result is due to God’s almighty agency, yet not 
exerting itself in the way of some sudden unexplained inter- 
vention of bare omnipotence, but gradually maturing the fruit, 
whose seeds had ages before been cast into the soil of human 
history. This, which was true of the history of the world in 
general before the advent, was true in a very special manner 
of that portion of the race which was under particular divine 
conduct with reference to this very thing, which was made the 
depository of divine revelation, and from the midst of which 
the salvation of the world was to go forth. The incarnation 
of the Son of God with a view to the salvation of man is thus 
made the capstone of the Old Testament pyramid, the apex 
towards which all was converging; and as each successive 
course was Jaid from the foundation up, it was so placed as to 
indicate what the whole would be when completed, and to 
awaken the anticipation of what was yet to come. In this 
sense, the whole of that history is predictive of the future. It 
bears in itself the evidences of a plan, unfinished indeed, but 
so regular in its structure, and so evident in its design, that 
from any stage whatever of its advancement there may be de- 
rived data sufficient on which to base a conception more or less 
accurate of the whole. 

Now, this plan of God, not left for human sagacity to discover 
and figure out, but revealed, and under such gracious superin- 
tendence as secures that it shall not be ultimately defeated, 
but be ever advancing to its accomplishment, renders sacred 
history, which is the field of its development, predictive in two 
ways—both from its positive and its negative side, both by rea- 
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son of its possessions and its needs, what has been gained and 
what is still lacking, what it has and what it has not. 

This plan is furthered to its completion not so much by 
aggregation, like the successive courses of a building, as by 
what more resembles an organic development ; not so much 
by superposition from without as by an unfolding from within. 
That is from the first given to man in embryo which is destined 
for him in its perfection. At any period in this progress, 
then, what is possessed is nothing for itself; it is not the end, 
but only a step towards the end, and as such a sign of what is 
yet to come. It has ever in it the germ of a succeeding fu- 
ture, waiting for its season to be unfolded. Just as the seed 
reveals to the observer the future plant wrapped up in itself, 
or as the bud holds in it the flower, and the flower the fruit, 
and this again is but the seed of a new growth, so each stage 
of the history has that in it which marks it as preparatory to 
a succeeding stage—that which it would not have were it the 
end beyond which nothing is to be looked for. Each fresh 
advance grows out of that last preceding, and is itself prog- 
nostic of the next. 

The negative side of the sacred history is equally predictive 
with the positive. A perfect Saviour and a complete salvation 
is the end designed. It is only necessary, therefore, that a 
deficiency or a want should make itself felt, in order to furnish 
an indication of something to be provided as its supply. The 
partial is predictive of the complete, the limited of the uni- 
versal. Every thing imperfect, every felt necessity which is 
not as yet adequately met, reveals a new constituent which 
will be required to make up that which is to come, in which 
there shall be no imperfection. 

While, however, all the history is thus tending to its ultimate 
goal, and is everywhere predictive of it, it is not so equally in | 
every part. It does not flow with a steady, uniform current 
throughout ; but there are premonitions of the sublime cataract, 
in which it is to have its issue, in the many antecedent water- 
falls scattered along its course. Before it reaches the end it 
passes through several crises, as it were, in which the charac- . 
teristics of the end come more evidently out, are brought more 
prominently into view; which are in a more eminent sense 
preliminary, a foreshadowing of what is yet to come. As in 
climbing a mountain we rise by a succession of steep ascents, 
followed by a level space or even slight declivities, each of these 
ascents being in brief what the mountain is on a grander scale; 
so in the history we find some characters and some events, in 
which He, for whose coming all is a preparation, is more plainly 
imaged forth. While all is typical, these are types par excel- 
lence. It is as though the history were a living thing, and were 
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endowed with an instinctive struggling to bring forth the like 
of that which is its grand and ultimate product. Abraham, 
David, Solomon, clearly foreshadowed Christ, and the period of 
the Exodus overflowed with typical references to him; while 
‘in other men and other times the prediction was often faint. 

The preparation which was going forward on Old Testament 
ground for the coming down of God into the flesh had both 
its divine and its human factors. The plan was of God, the 
efficiency was of God; yet its unfolding was to take place upon 
the arena of human history, the product in a measure of the 
free agency of man. Hence the possibility of an abnormal as 
well as of anormal development. The plan being of God, could 
not be endangered as to its ultimate success; yet for a season, 
through the culpability of man, it might seem to stand still, or 
even to go backward, and there be nothing to point to the des- 
tined end. The men to whom the process was confided might 
betray their trust; and for that season the type would go 
wholly out in darkness. Only those who act the part assigned 
them, and in some good measure correspond to the ideal pat- 
tern of what they ought to be, are predictive, and only in so 
far as they do this are they predictive. All the rest are ex- 
crescences on the plant, not part of its natural healthy growth, 
not belonging properly to it. Thus the kings of the theocracy 
as a whole are emblems of Messiah the Prince; but among 
those kings, pious princes, such as David and Hezekiah, are to 
be reckoned specific types of Christ, while in wicked princes, 
such as Ahaz and Jehoiachin, the type is almost, if not quite 
obscured. Solomon reigning righteously is predictive of Christ, 
but not Solomon building high places for the abominations of 
the heathen. ’ 

That this development, which God is conducting amongst men, 
may not be, on the one hand, as respects them, a violent or an 
unconscious one, but that they may be free, intelligent, and 
responsible actors in it; and that it may, onthe other hand, 
be raised above all possibility of failure through their ignorance 
or perverseness, two things were necessary—they must be en- 
lightened, and they must be controlled. 

In the first place, they amongst whom this plan is unfolding 
must be made acquainted with the end toward which all is 
tending, and with the place which each advance, as it is made, 
holds in the general scheme. The plan did not originate with 
them. The grace and wisdom of God projected it. It is not 
any thing springing from them, but solely the presence of God 
in the history, which renders it predictive. As a general rule, 
men never understand their own age; much less could they 
detect this supernatural plan, and discover its real nature, un- 
less it were revealed to them from heaven. This revelation 
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is the aimof prophecy. It is addressed to them who live when 
it is spoken, for their benefit, to solve the problem of their 
own times, to make known their present duty, to give them the 
encouragement, the consolation, the warning, the direction 
they require. Hence, with this as its task, prophecy cannot 
reveal every thing at once, nor every thing indiscriminately. 
It would be out of place, useless, and injurious; would retard 
instead of furthering the development, or shape it out of due 
proportion. Merely to give a proof of the divine omniscience 
to future generations, or to authenticate the claims of the 
Messiah when he should come, is not its aim. The Messiah 
had independent testimonials in himself sufficient to convince; 
and it would be strange if so large a part of divine revelation 
were intended to be a sealed book, and answer no valuable 
end for centuries after it was communicated. It was intended 
primarily and mainly forthe prophet’s contemporaries; and that 
not with the view of gratifying a vain curiosity in its passion to 
pry into the future, but to throw light upon the present, and to 
set it in its true relation to what is yet tocome. It draws its les- 
sons of duty, encouragement, or warning, from the whole plan of 
God, that which remains to be unfolded as well as that which has 
been unfolded already ; yet only such lessons as are appropriate 
to the present. Consequently, though without being absolutely 
bound to this, it yet prevailingly looks upon the future as it is the 
product of the present, sees itthrough the medium of the present. 
What prophecy shall disclose is not a question as to the ex- 
tent of God’s omniscience, but as to man’s capacities and wants. 
The language of the Saviour regarding his own teachings is 
equally applicable to the teachings of his Spirit, as he spoke by 
the prophets. ‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” He spake as they were able to re- 
ceive it. Every thing in its proper place, order, and measure, 
is the universal law of the divine procedure and distribution. 
The plant is not created before there is a soil in which it may 
root itself; nor does the fruit.attach itself to the stem until 
the bud and the blossom have first preceded it. God might 
have revealed to Adam (whatever infidels may say to the con- 
trary) every event that has ever occurred, or is yet to occur, 
upon this world’s surface. But prophecy would thus be de- 
graded to mere soothsaying. And is it not apparent that such 
random, uncalled-for predictions, having only the doubtful 
merit of disclosing a distant future, but with no particular 
end in view, and of no particular use to the times when it was 
made known, would have been vastly inferior to the wisdom 
and goodness of that system of disclosure which pervades the 
prophecies, by which the present is made the mirror of the 
future, and the future is made to educate the present ? 
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Thus is produced what may be called an organic connection 
of the Old Testament prophecy and its history. One grows 
with the other, and they are inseparably entwined together. 
‘ As the plan of God in the history advances to its completion, 
prophecy is unfolded with a corresponding ratio. At the out- 
set its announcements are made chiefly in general outlines, 
then become gradually more full and distinct. With every 
fresh want that makes itself felt, prophecy draws a new trait 
in the coming Saviour by which that want shall be supplied. 
With every image of the future good which the grace of God 
brings into the history, prophecy points again at the great 
Original, of whom this is the imperfect foreshadowing. To an- 
ticipate the progress of the history, and hold Him up as a 
remedy for evils which had never yet been experienced, or to 
describe him by images which have no type in the present, and 
no significancy, no felt reality for it, would be unseasonable 
and unwise. At each point of time, what the people needed to 
know just then was revealed to them; future necessities were 
left to be supplied as they should arise. A prophecy which 
was required by the condition of things in the time of Isaiah, 
would have been wholly out of place delivered to Abraham. 
Prophecy has thus its historic aspect, as the history has its 
prophetic aspect. They are closely linked in together, and 
correspond ever in their advances; the prophecy keeping pace 
with the history as its interpreter, or outrunning it as its guide. 

Such was the end to be answered by one of the divine func- 
tions of the sacred history—one of the modes in which God 
interfered to conduct it to its destined end. Prophecy was to 
enlighten man. It has been already said that in order to pre- 
vent failure and insure a happy issue, it was needful that man, 
though free and acting freely, should nevertheless be controlled. 
This required another mode of divine interference, and intro- 
duces a new divine function into the history. God dwells in- 
deed in all history, conducting it to the end which he has pur- 
posed shall be accomplished by it. But the history of that 
people among whom the salvation of the race was to unfold 
itself, he pervaded in a very especial manner. The purposed 
result was not one of natural ability but of divine grace. Left 
to the conduct of men, there would have been a perpetual dege- 
neracy and a certain failure. There was needed, therefore, 
constant strengthening and correction from above to set it 
right, and keep it so, and push it forward to completion. God 
not merely presided over it, superintending, directing, over- 
ruling, but was ever in it, pervading, vivifying it by his sove- 
reign almighty agency, and ensuring that the result should be 
brought about. This supernatural agency of God in the Old 
Testament history is more or less distinct according to cireum- 
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stances, and to the exigencies of each particular case. Some- 
times these call for immediate, direct, almighty intervention, 
or what is ordinarily called the miracle in the proper sense; 
at others it falls more into the background, and accomplishes 
all its ends without being so distinctly perceived. The history 
is miraculous throughout, i.e., it is ever under supernatural 
control, though what are strictly termed miracles are not 
found on every page. They never appear uncalled for, yet 
they are never lacking when needed. 

Both the divine functions of the history, therefore, the pro- 
phecy and the miracle, co-operate throughout to strengthen 
and to direct it to its appointed end of paving the way for the 
incarnation of the Son of God. Yet they are not equally 
manifest upon the surface of the history in all its parts. Both 
may at certain periods, and even for long periods, cease en- 
tirely as to their external manifestation, though not as to their 
actual existence, and real though concealed operation. Light 
and strengthening are first given, and then the history is left 
to itself for a while, receiving no additional communication, 
but subsisting on that furnished in the past, until new neces- 
sities call once more for fresh supplies. 

Thus viewed, all appearance of isolation or abruptness is 
taken from what is supernatural in the Old Testament. Its 
miracles, its prophecies, are not mere arbitrary phenomena, 
without any particular necessity or appropriateness, or con- 
nection with what goes before or follows after, but are integral 
functions of the history, necessary to its proper unfolding, 
according to a preconceived plan. They are God’s hand in 
history, visible indeed in every portion of it, but more promi- 
nently displayed whenever the occasion demands it. 

Christ is thus presented in the volume before us as the end 
of the whole of the Old Testament; not the subject of a few 
scattered predictions merely, or shadowed forth in a few isolated 
types, but every thing that it contains meets its accomplish- 
meat in Him. As far as the Old Testament is a consistent 
scheme, of which all the parts harmonise to one common result, 
He is the completion of the whole. 

The manner in which the progress of things in the heathen 
world stood related to the coming Saviour presents an interest- 
ing topic for investigation, which our author rather indicates 
than enters upon. Even here he finds that.which is predic- 
tive of Christ. There is a development here also; but it is a 
hotbed growth, and abnormal. The deep-seated and ever- 
clamorous wants of human nature made themselves felt; but 
men sought to supply them for themselves, having no revelation 
from heaven ; and things shot up into monster shapes, because 
the heathen world was not, like Israel, under supernatural con- 
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duct. The nations were suffered the while to walk in their 
own ways. A recent and popular English writer has taken up 
this idea, and to some extent unfolded it in a treatise on the 
Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom.* But there is much 
ground yet to be explored, and much fruit yet, we doubt not, 
to be gathered. We look with no common interest upon the 
researches which are now making into the mythologies and the 
religions of the ancient heathen world ; and we are persuaded 
that the result in every case will be, as it has been strikingly 
already, to demonstrate not only how immeasurably superior 
Christianity is to every form of Pagan superstition, but also 
how these last are ever monstrous and abnormal growths, 
adhering about those very truths, which Christianity presents 
us in their purity and in their genuine development. In 
general, Kurtz assigns to heathenism both a negative and a 
positive work in preparation for the coming of Christ. The 
negative was to reveal men’s moral and spiritual necessities, 
and the impossibility of their supplying them themselves, that 
after an experience of the total failure of all their own devices, 
they might the more readily accept of God’s plan when made 
known tothem. The positive was to develop an intellectual 
culture and refinement, and whatever lay within the sphere of 
men’s native abilities which might be turned over to the uses 
of the Christian church, when the time for its establishment 
should arrive. And it is remarkable how, when heathenism 
had accomplished this its appointed task, it sank away itself to 
barbarism, and has produced only the most stunted and value- 
less intellectual growths since. 

The history of the Old Covenant, as defined in ‘the volume 
before us, forms one section of the history of Redemption, and 
is in a measure complete in itself, having as the common aim 
to which it all tended, the incarnation. The history of Re- 
demption stretches from the creation and the fall to the con- 
summation of all things, and the complete deliverance of the 
sons of God. The history of the Old Covenant, though linked 
with what precedes as the conditions in which it had its origin, 
and contributing to what follows by the results which it un- 
folds, is yet in strictness limited by the call of Abraham as its 
commencement, and the coming of Christ as its close. Two 
schemes of development had been started previously, and 
though a valuable purpose had been answered by each of them, 
they were without a successful result as to the effecting the re- 
demption of man. The first had, from the excessive wicked- 
ness which overspread the world, to be violently broken off, 
and all mankind destroyed. One godly family was saved, and 


*Christ the Desire of all Nations, or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom, 
being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1846, by R. C, Trench, M. A, 
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another unfolding took place in the line of its descendants. 
But the same depraved tendency was not slow in manifesting 
itself again; and it became apparent that if effective measures 
were not taken to stay the progress of corruption, it would 
speedily become incurable, and there would be another failure. 
It was then that God selected one among the descendants of 
Shem to be the starting point of a new development, to be the 
germ of a race in the midst of which salvation might unfold 
itself, not for his individual benefit merely, not for that of his 
offspring, but that thus the redemption of the world might be 
effected. Abram was called to be the father of a people who 
should be severed from all others, fenced in by a restrictive 
economy, so framed as to shut out as far as possible all un- 
friendly influences, trained up amidst divine interpositions and 
communications of the divine will, and kept in constant ex- 
pectancy of the future good. When Christ should come, then 
first might these barriers be thrown down, which had served 
their purpose of preventing the incursions of an ungodly world 
from destroying the infant church, but which must no longer 
be permitted to remain after it has attained to full age, to 
trammel its strong arm, or to limit the sphere of its manly 
operations. 

The history is thus divided: From the creation to the call 
of Abraham is preliminary. The 1s¢ period contains the his- 
tory of the chosen family to its descent into Egypt. The 
2d, its establishment as a people, embracing the times of Moses, 
Joshua, and the Judges. 3d, The kingdom. 4th, The exile 
and return. 5th, The period of expectation, whose task it was 
to prepare for the salvation, now on the eve of appearing. 6th, 
The period of fulfilment, whose object is the salvation exhibited 
in Christ, its reception by the covenant people, the dissolution 
of the Old Covenant in the judgment upon them, and the hopes 
and prospects which, on the ground of prophecy, yet await 
them in the future. The volume before us is occupied with 
the book of Genesis, and includes therefore the preliminary 
and the family periods. Passing by the former, we shall fol- 
low our author sufficiently in the latter to give some idea of 
his views and his method of treating his subject. 

The family period was, in the strictest sense, a preparatory 
one; it was the foundation stage of a dispensation which was 
itself preparatory. It belonged to this age to provide a people 
and a land for the unfolding of the promised salvation. So 
long as the chosen seed consisted of but one or two individuals 
or a single family, and that wandering from place to place with 
no fixed habitation, the redemption that was to overspread the 
world could not be introduced through them. The first thing 
to be done, then, in preparation for the salvation that was to 
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come, was to provide a nation and a land. This was the end 
after which the patriarchal age was striving; this was the 
prime want which was awakened in their minds ; it was this 
_ to which the leadings of God were conducting them. When 

this should be accomplished, the first stage would be passed. 
It was with reference to this, therefore, in particular, that the 
needed to be assured that it should be effected, that what in 
their times seemed primarily to obstruct the entrance of the 
promised good for the world should be taken out of the way; 
their descendants should grow to a mighty nation, should be 
settled in Canaan, and the world should be redeemed. It 
was not until after this first step was taken, and Israel had 
become a nation and Canaan was theirs, that it was made ap- 
parent that not the time of complete fulfilment had arrived, 
but that only the first stage of approach to it had been tra- 
versed. A sense of fresh wants was awakened in the chosen 
seed, and there was needed the assurance of God that these, 
too, should be supplied, and should not be permitted to stand 
for ever in the way of the expected deliverance. To conclude, 
therefore, from the prominence assigned toa large posterity 
and the inheritance of Canaan in the revelations made to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that this was all they looked for, 
that their expectations were wholly of a temporal and earthly 
nature, and that they had no idea of a spiritual redemption, is 
not only to run counter to the authority of the New Testament, 
which in repeated passages declares the reverse, but to mis- 
take all the aims and tendencies of the history itself. The end 
ever held before them was the blessing of God upon all nations; 
and a multiplied seed and the promised land were regarded 
ever, not as temporal advantages, not as an end in themselves, 
but as opening the way to the salvation of the world, which 
was through this medium to be effected. 

The call of Abraham was grounded in both an objective and 
a subjective necessity. On the one hand, it was necessary in 
order to sunder him from the idolatrous influences to which he 
was exposed in the land of his kindred, and to make of his 
descendants an independent people, instead of a mere co-ordi- 
nate branch of a larger stock; and on the other, it was neces- 
sary to his training in faith, obedience, and self-denial, that he 
should be required on the bare command of God to renounce 
the good things of the present in hope of a better future. The 
promise made to him, that in his seed all nations should be 
blessed, is Messianic, in as far as it points to the coming salva- 
tion ; but it contains no definite and clear intimation of a per- 
sonal Redeemer, through whom this should be effected. It is 
the seed of Abraham in its entireness and collectively that is 
presented as the bearer of the blessing. The hopes of the 
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patriarchs were all connected with the expansion of the indi- 
vidual into a great people. Not until this expansion had first 
taken place was the hope of salvation concentrated, as in the 
predictionsfrom Moses onward, upon an individual from amongst 
this seed. The promise made to Abraham is an advance upon 
that made to our first parents, inasmuch as it limits to a single 
race what had before been predicted as arising out of Eve’s 
descendants, and inasmuch as what was barely negative there, 
the crushing of the tempter, has become positive here, a bless- 
ing upon all the families of the earth. 

In what befell Abram in Egypt is seen how God delivers his 
chosen out of the embarrassment into which his own culpable 
conduct had thrown him, and how even the monarch of Egypt 
must bow before him, and restore what he had taken from him. 
Lot is separated from Abrain as the last remnant of his kindred 
that still adhered to him; and the promise of Canaan and of 
a large posterity is repeated with more fulness than before. 
The land is given to him and to his seed for ever,—a grant 
which remains good, says Kurtz, though Israel be exiled from 
his inheritance for seventy, or even for eighteen hundred years. 
Abram next appears as the defender of the land from foreign 
violence and the chastiser of its foes, having, in the victory 
which by God’s help he gains over Chedorlaomer, a pledge of 
divine aid and protection against all his future enemies. On 
his return Melchizedek meets and blesses him. This mysteri- 
ous personage has been taken respectively for Shem, for Ham, 
for Enoch, for a man created directly of God just for that 
juncture, for an angel, for the Son of God appearing antece- 
dently to his humiliation in human form, and by one sect of 
ancient heretics for the Holy Ghost. He was, however, a 
pious Canaanitish prince. The Salem, of which he was king, 
was a real place, and not merely a significant title, and that 
not identical with a supposed Shalem near to Sheehem (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18), nor with Salim on the banks of the Jordan (John 
iii. 23), but with Jerusalem; as is proved by the testimony of 
Onkelos and of Josephus, by the identity of the names, “peace” 
and “ possession of peace,” by Ps. lxxvi. 2, where incontestibly 
Salem means Jerusalem, by the hereditary name of the king, 
(Melchizedek, king of righteousness, identical with Adonizedec, 
lord of righteousness, Josh. x. 3), by its vicinity to the king’s 
dale (Gen. xiv. 17), the spot where Absalom afterwards reared 
his pillar (2 Sam. xviii. 18), now known as the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, and by its lying directly upon the route from Damascus, 
whither Abram pursued the flying kings to Hebron, where he 
had fixed his residence. At this point, where the roads to 
Sodom and to Hebron diverge, the king of Sodom comes up 
the valley of the Kidron to greet the victor, while Melchizedek 
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descends from his royal citadel to bless him. The last surviv- 
ing flower of the Noachic covenant thus gives its sanction and 
its blessing to the representative of the covenant that was des- 
tined to succeed them. 

Thus far the record speaks of promises given to Abram; 
now a covenant is made (xv. 18), and ratified on the part of 
God by the passage, between the sundered parts of a sacrifice, 
of a symbol of the divine presence akin to that which appeared 
afterwards to Moses in the burning bush, or to the people in 
the pillar of fire and cloud, or in the tabernacle in the glory 
above the mercy-seat. For ten years Abram had been waiting 
in vain for his expected offspring, until he was almost ready to 
conclude that the steward of his house was destined to inherit 
his promises and his hopes. But his faith is reassured by the 
express declaration that a child of his own body should be his 
heir. In all that had thus far passed, no mention had been 
made of Sarah, and in her impatience she concludes that she 
can be the mother only by adoption of the promised seed, and 
hopes to find in the child of Hagar what she sought. The 
event soon shows the vanity of all expedients of man’s devising 
to hasten unseasonably the fulfilment of what God had promised. 
Thirteen years more of longing and expectation pass away for 
the fuller trial of the patriarch’s faith, and more completely 
evidencing the barrenness of Sarah. The time was now ap- 
proaching when grace would give what could no longer be hoped 
for from nature. Now first there was required the ratification 
of the covenant on the part of Abraham, by the circumcision 
of himself and all the males of his household. 

As to the origin of this rite the same controversy has been 
waged as about many others belonging to the Old Testament 
ceremonial, which resemble those found in Pagan worship. 
Were they adopted by the Pagans from the Jews, or by the 
Jews from the Pagans !—and, if the latter, how is this consis- 
tent with their forming part of a divine revelation? Kurtz 
has no hesitation in admitting that its practice in Egypt or in 
other lands may have preceded its adoption by Abraham; 
and this not because he assigns much weight to the testimony 


of Herodotus, that the inhabitants of Palestine borrowed this . 


rite from Egypt, with which Jer. ix. 25, 26, and Ezek. xxxii. 
may be reconciled by the consideration that the Egyptians 
were not universally circumcised, but only the priests, and 
those who were admitted to the sacred mysteries. He places 
his admission rather on the ground of the relation found to 
subsist between the symbols of the Old Testament and of 
heathen worship generally, the embodiment of religious con- 
ceptions being to a large extent the same in both, while in 
many cases the priority is evidently not on the side of Israel. 
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Without giving any decided opinion in this individual case, we 
yet agree so far with our author in his views, that we are not 
startled in the least to find in the outward forms of Pagan 
nations generally, or in the rites of Egypt in particular, much 
that bears an analogy to the ceremonial of the Jews. The 
peculiarity of Judaism is not that it employs a different kind 
of outward symbols from all the varieties of Paganism, but 
that its teachings through those symbols are the reverse of 
theirs; it teaches what they never knew—a true God and a 
holy religion. There is no copying of Pagan institutions, and 
introducing them, with their Pagan errors attached, into the 
worship of God; but symbols, which were used in these insti- 
tutions and profaned to idolatrous ends, are set in new com- 
binations, purged of their profane ideas, and made to point to 
God and holiness. It would be just as reasonable to demand 
that when God makes a verbal revelation, he should not do so 
through the medium of a language known and understood be- 
fore, but should coin an entirely new tongue for the purpose— 
or that he should have it written in characters unused and un- 
intelligible by man, as that when he makes a revelation in sym- 
bols he should employ such as none had ever used. It would 
be just as reasonable to insist that God should not make 
known his will through the apostles in Greek, because that 
was the language of a profane, idolatrous nation, as,that he 
must not make it known to Abraham or to Moses in Egyptian 
symbols, because they likewise were employed for idolatrous 
purposes. The writings of Paul are not reduced to a level 
with those of Plato, because they wrote in the same language 
and used many of the same words; nor are the institutes 
of the Old Testament placed on a par with those of Egyptian 
priests, because there may be symbols common to them both. 
Every thing turns not on the occurrence of similar outward 
forms, but on the ideas which they are set to express. Paul 
and Plato used the same language; but Paul used it to teach 
the revealed truths of God, Plato human philosophy. Moses 
used symbols in common with the Egyptian priests; but there 
cannot be a more absolute contrast than between the truths of 
the holy religion which he inculeated and the falsehoods and 
delusions propagated by them. Yet while we speak thus, we 
feel bound to enter our protest against the course of those in- 
terpreters, who seem determined to deny to the Old Testament 
ceremonial not only the possession of any thing divine, but 
even of any thing original, and who affect to have discovered 
that all its institutions were copied either from the Egyptians 
or from other heathen nations. In the dress of the priests, 
and the day of atonement, and the plan of the tabernacle, and 
every thing else, we have some Egyptian analogy proved upon 
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us by that wonder-working dilemma, in which Spencer led the 
way. Either the Egyptians did the same, and then it was 
borrowed from them; or they did differently, and then it was 
established for the sake of creating a distinction. In either 
‘ case, the ground of the institution lay in Egypt. We have 
the Cherubim likened to the Sphinx; and we regret that 
Hengstenberg, in what we cannot but esteem an incautious 
zeal for Egyptian analogies, lent this his sanction. We have 
the Hebrew ark paraded with cuts from the monuments of the 
Pharaohs, to prove an identity (Kitto’s Cyclop., i. pp. 216,217), 
when Bihr has long ago demonstrated that there was nothing 
whatever in their fundamental structure or design in common; 
and that the ark bore actually more resemblance to a chest 
found by Captain Cook among the South Sea Islanders, carried 
by them on poles and called the house of God, than to any 
thing discoverable in Egypt; when he has proved too that the 
rites of Israel contain analogies in many cases quite as strik- 
ing with those of the remotest nations, and who had no possi- 
ble intercourse with them, as with those of Egypt and other 
countries with which they were brought into immediate con- 
tact. Wherever it can be shown, therefore, that a particular 
rite of the Old Testament had its parallel among the heathen, 
or wherever it can be made probable that it had its origin in 
Egypt, we feel no difficulty in the admission, and think that 
in doing so we do not derogate in the least from its divine en- 
actment and authority. Still we conceive it to be due to his- 
toric verity as well as to the just claims of religion, not to al- 
low every casual resemblance to be straightway converted into 
a proof of identity, and to assert the originality of the inspired 
ceremonial, not only in the truths and ideas which it teaches, 
and which are every where original, but also in such outward 
forms as are in fact peculiar to itself. 

We pass to the last and severest trial of Abraham’s faith. 
The child of the promise has been born; the command of God 
comes that he must be offered in sacrifice. It is needless to 
recite here, even for the purpose of refuting them, the malig- 
nant misrepresentations which have been made of this, as 
though human sacrifices were offered by the Hebrews, or as 
though their God required them. Still the question is one 
which needs a solution, How could the Lord issue such a com- 
mand? How could the same God, who repeatedly in the law 
expressed his abhorrence of such sacrifices (Deut. xii. 31), 
here enjoin them? It is to evade the difficulty, not to meet 
it, to say with Hengstenberg that Abraham mistook the in- 
tention of the divine command, which was not to slay Isaac, 
but to ofer him to God; and that he committed the error of 
understanding that in a literal and outward sense which was 
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intended to be carried out in a figurative and spiritual sense 
only. The explanation given by our author is undoubtedly 
the true one, that the command was intended only as a trial. 
God never designed to allow it to be carried out to full ac- 
complishment. It was his purpose from the first to interfere 
just as he did interfere in the decisive moment. It was to 
discover the strength of Abraham’s faith and the steadfastness 
of his obedience. And as soon as this was evidenced, and it 
was seen that the patriarch’s faith did not stagger, and his 
unflinching obedience was made to appear, then the trial was 
complete. Isaac was already sacrificed in purpose; to slay 
him could have answered no further end. 

But why was exactly this trial selected? Kurtz answers, 
it was that Abraham might be taught by his receiving Isaac 
back as it were from the dead, yet more than by the long delay 
of his birth, that he was the child not of natural descent but 
of the gracious promise. It was that he and Isaac might both 
be taught that all their possessions, even a dearest.and best- 
loved child, and life itself, are the Lord’s, and must be surren- 
dered at his bidding; and what was thus inculeated upon the 
first father and first son of the chosen race, was through them 
impressed upon all their posterity. But there was a deeper 
reason for it than these. The Canaanites, on every hill and 
under every green tree, sacrificed their children in the service 
of their idols; and now it should be made to appear, both to 
the patriarch and to others, whether he had as earnest an at- 
tachment to the true God as they do to their miserable idols; 
whether he would make such sacrifices for the cause of the God 
he worshipped as they for their cruel superstitions. There 
was a truth, too, obscured and mingled as it was with horrid 
error, in the human sacrifices practised by the Canaanites, and 
indeed to a greater or less extent by almost every ancient 
heathen nation. This should here be sifted out and handed 
over to Abraham and his posterity, to be a seed whence might 
spring anticipations and longings after that for whose full 
and complete revelation the world was not yet prepared. 
Human sacrifice was the convulsive effort of heathenism in its 
despair of finding an adequate mode of appeasing the anger 
of God. Men felt, and rightly felt, that some expiation was 
necessary. They felt, and this, too, rightly, that the sacrifice 
of animals presented no adequate atonement for offences, in 
which man’s life was the forfeit. They felt, and rightly again, 
that nothing in the wide world was too dear, nothing too pre- 
cious, to give for regaining the favour of God. And in their 
desperation they offer up a human life as the costliest thing 
they knew, not heeding that they are offering to God an un- 
willing and therefore valueless victim, and a life which, itself 
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sinful, cannot atone for sin, besides bringing on themselves 
the guilt of murder. This was man’s solution, false and in- 
human, as it was offensive to the Most High, of that dread 
question which agitates every conscience, How shall I be just 
‘ with God? The true solution was not yet given to the world. 
It should not be until the time appointed in the divine plan 
of saving mercy had arrived. Meanwhile it should be intimated 
that such a solution would be given, though for the present it 
was withheld. In the direction to offer Isaac it was evidently 
implied that the dearest and the best must be given unto God 
—that something more valuable than the life of an animal is 
needed as an atonement for human guilt; while in the staying 
Abraham’s hand from giving the fatal stroke, it was declared 
that Isaac was not the sacrifice which was demanded; it was 
something more precious, something more pure than that be- 
loved child; what it should be was left for God to reveal. 
And in the pointing out of the ram to be placed upon the altar 
in the stead of Isaac, it was declared that until the true sacri- 
fice should appear, animal sacrifices, though in themselves in- 
operative and insufficient to wash away sin, received the divine 
sanction and would be admitted as prefiguring that which was 
to come. The disclosing, therefore, as is here done, of the 
imperfection that inhered in animal sacrifices, and that there 
was nothing then adequate to take their place, was equivalent 
to a pledge on the part of a gracious God, that there should 
be a perfect sacrifice provided and offered, and that its sove- 
reign efficacy should even then be reckoned unto those who in 
faith and pious fear offered up what was temporarily, and until 
its appearing, admitted to its place. And now it is easy to 
see why Abraham was directed to go to the mountains of 
Moriah to offer up his son, where subsequently in the temple 
were to be offered those animal sacrifices, which here received 
a divine legitimation for their temporary purpose, and where, 
too, that offering—the end of all sacrifiee—was in the fulness of 
time to be presented unto God on behalf of a guilty world. 

We shall not pursue the history further; but we cannot pass 
by the blessing of Jacob without presenting our author’s views 
upon that most interesting and important passage. 

This is the last instance of a patriarchal blessing, because 
Jacob was the last single head of the chosen race. And this 
paternal blessing is not, as those of Abraham and Isaac had 
been, repeated and confirmed to the sons by God himself, pro- 
bably because none were to be set aside here as Ishmael or 
Ksau, so that there was needed no fresh divine investiture for 
the rightful heir. Since all the sons were together partakers 
of the promise, the divine ratification of this already made to 
the parent was valid for all coming generations. 
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The patriarch’s time had come to be gathered to his fathers. 
He had summoned his sons around his bedside to see their 
father die; and as he looked upon them, his eye ranges forward 
in prophetic vision to the time when all would be fulfilled, which 
God had promised to Abraham, and to Isaac, and repeated 
likewise to himself. The departing seer beholds, in faith and 
by the spirit of inspiration, all accomplished which he had been 
taught to expect, and all those hindrances and evils removed, 
in which the present came sensibly short of its realization. 
Israel, no longer a single family, or a few families, is swollen 
to a great nation; the period of their wanderings and their 
exile has given place to the confirmed possession of the promised 
land; and the expected salvation has come, and makes its vic- 
torious way of blessing over all the earth. Enraptured by the 
sight, he feels impelled to tell his sons what shall befall them 
“in the last days.” 

The period thus fixed in the outset as the one traversed by 
the prediction, is not the future indefinitely. The same ex- 
pression occurs in fifteen other passages in the Old Testament, 
and one corresponding to it occurs several times in the New. 
Its meaning invariably is the ultimate future, the period of 
complete accomplishment ; in a word, the Messianic period. 
It must mean the same here. That the prophecy is prin- 
cipally employed upon the occupation of the promised land, 
is not inconsistent with this interpretation. That was to 
Jacob’s view the time of the end. The promises of God, 
and the leadings of his providence, Jacob’s expectations and 
hopes, were all directed to this—a numerous posterity pos- 
sessing the land of Canaan, as a medium of blessing to the 
race. The point of Israel’s settlement in Canaan was presented 
to the eye of the patriarch as lying precisely on a range with 
the salvation of the world; and without marking the chrono- 
logical interval which separates them, he sees them both to- 
gether. This representation is imperfect, but it is not false. 
It does not disclose all that God’s omniscience might have re- 
vealed about the times and the periods. But all that it does 
disclose finds its complete and accurate fulfilment either in 
one event or in the other of those contemplated, or perhaps 
in both. These events do not synchronise in actual fact, it is 
true; but there is a bond which links them together sufficient 
to justify the intimate connection in which they here appear. 
The possession of Canaan by a great nation of Israel’s descend- 
ants was in order to the salvation of the world. The former 
was an important step in the unfolding of that gracious plan 
by which the latter was to be secured. Yet, when that step 
came to be taken, it would be found that the point of ultimate 
accomplishment lay still far in the distance; other necessities 
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will have to be met, and other obstacles to be taken out of the 
way; much will still remain to be done in preparation before 
the blessing on all nations can be realised. But this interval 
is not revealed to Jacob. The salvation of the world lies to 
- him immediately behind the possession of Canaan, and the two 
things appear to coalesce. Without being conscious, appar- 
ently, of any abruptness of transition or of intermingling sepa- 
rate events, he passes readily from one to the other, or speaks 
indifferently of either, or even of both at once. 

The passage of most interest in this prophecy is the blessing 
pronounced upon Judah. That we have here a prediction of 
the peaceful dominion of the Redeemer to be established over 
all nations, has almost the united weight of all the interpreters 
of Seripture in its favour. This is the ancient Jewish under- 
standing of the passage, and the one which has always pre- 
vailed among Christian writers. That it is in fact Messianic, 
and was so intended by the patriarch himself, appears not only 
from the way in which it has been commonly understood, from 
the scope of the entire prophecy in which it stands, from the 
introductory words which distinctly mark it as having in view 
the last days or the Messianic period, but also from the im- 
possibility of inventing any other meaning, which can, with 
even tolerable plausibility, be put upon it. The one which has 
most pretensions in its favour, understands by Shiloh (v. 19), 
the place of that name where the tabernacle was pitched by 
Joshua, and where it still abode in the days of Eli, and so 
translates the verse as to read, “ The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, &c., until he comes to Shiloh.” But besides the 
grammatical difficulties which might be urged, and besides the 
fact that there is no evidence that such a place as Shiloh existed 
in the time of Jacob, and that it is highly probable that it 
derived both its origin and its name from the host of Israel 
encamping there temporarily after the subjugation of the land 
was completed, there would be a great incongruity in connecting 
this prophecy with a place which, even if it existed, was so 
inconsiderable as never once to be mentioned in the sojourning 
of either Jacob or his fathers in the land of Canaan, and that, 
too, while the rest of the prophecy enters into no such minute 
detail, but spends itself rather upon the great outlines of future 
destiny. But without delaying to mention other grounds by 
which this interpretation may be shown to be untenable, there 
is one farther consideration which is of itself sufficient to 
establish its unsoundness, and that is, it absolutely divests the 
prediction of all its meaning. What sense would there be in 
saying that the sceptre should not depart from Judah until he 
comes to Shiloh, when in fact he had never then received the 
sceptre at all? The only thing which can in that case be 
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pointed out as its fulfilment is, that Judah went first in the 
order of the tribes as they marched through the wilderness. 
But that was no such pre-eminence as is here asserted. The 
sceptre and the lawgiver belonged to a different tribe from that 
of Judah. It was first Moses a Levite, and then Joshua an 
Ephraimite, who led them. And although there were things 
which might be gathered under the general head of the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction before the days of David, it was not 
until in him Judah attained the sovereignty that the superi- 
ority here assigned that tribe received any marked accomplish- 
ment. The denial of the genuineness of the prophecy even 
furnishes no escape from this difficulty ; for no one in the time 
of David or of the Judges could have written this, supposing 
it to describe what had in his days already occurred. Nor 
does Tuch mend the matter, by translating “as long as they 
shall come to Shiloh” in their annual festivals, 7. ¢., in the 
writer’s intention, for ever; for besides violating the gram- 
matical construction, and giving to the words a sense wholly 
inadmissible, he obtrudes upon the writer the expectation that 
the sanctuary would be for ever without a fixed place of abode, 
and makes the future rule of Judah dependent on the continu- 
ance of a state of things, with the cessation of which Asaph, 
on the other hand, links the commencement of the sovereignty 
of that tribe —(Ps. Ixxviii. 60, 67-72.) 

What, then, does Shiloh here mean? Calvin follows some 
Jewish interpreters, in supposing it to be an obsolete word 
meaning his (Judah’s) son. But of the existence of such a 
word, or of its having this sense, there is noevidence. A large 
number of the ancient and most valuable versions render it 
“he to whom it belongs,” or “ for whom it is reserved.” This 
passage would then find a parallel in Ezek. xxi. 27, “ until he 
come, whose right it is.” The chief, in fact the decisive objec- 
tion against this explanation of the word is, that it not only 
assumes an unusual grammatical form, and an unusual and 
harsh ellipsis, but it requires an unwarranted alteration of the 
text. The true meaning of Shiloh, according to its derivation, 
is rest or peace. This is, by the majority of commentators, 
taken as the abstract for the concrete, and understood as a 
personal designation of the Messiah, equivalent to the Peace- 
maker. To this Kurtz objects that Shiloh must, for gramma- 
tical reasons, be the object, and not the subject of the verb ; 
and that the expectation of a personal Messiah was foreign to 
the patriarchal period. The promises and hopes of that period, 
and the immediate wants that were felt, all related to the ex- 
pansion from one to a great people. The introduction of the 
future good was as yet revealed only in the indefinite form, 
which made this people in their totality the medium of bless- 
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ing—the bearer of salvation to the world. It was only after 
this expansion had taken place, and the necessity began to be 
felt of concentration, of deliverances effected for the people by 
an individual head and ruler, that there was a basis in the his- 
tory on which to ground the expectation that redemption should 
be by one raised up from among the people. It was not until 
a necessity arose, which called forth a Moses, a Joshua, or a 
David for its temporary supply, that the idea could attain con- 
sistency and shape of their antitype in an individual, personal 
Messiah. The Mosaic period furnishes the first and still some- 
what indefinite prediction of an individual Redeemer (Deut. 
xviii. 18, 19); the history of David first brings his personality 
clearly and distinctly out. On these grounds, which he cer- 
tainly puts with much ingenuity, Kurtz defends his rendering : 
‘*Until he (Judah) comes to rest (a state of quiet, peaceful 
possession), and the obedience of the peoples is yielded unto 
him.” The “until” marks not the limit or cessation of his 
dominion, but the entrance of that period when every disturb- 
ing power shall cease, and all that could threaten its perpetuity 
shall be at an end. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
until his victory is universal and complete, and then, of course, 
it never shall depart.* 

Judah appears in this passage as a resistless warrior, a lion 
capturing its prey, and whom none might venture to provoke. 
He wins his victorious way through conflict and strife, to uni- 


*Some interpreters of note and ability have understood this prophecy simply to 
declare that the temporal government of Judah should be continued until Shiloh’s 
coming, and that then it should be broken up and destroyed; and this coincides so 
remarkably with the actual event, that it seems at first view to have a strong recom- 
mendation in its favour. But this appears to be a very mechanical mode of interpreta- 
tion. There is an outward superficial cleaving to the letter; but the spirit is lost eight 
of. Whoever duly considers either the analogy of Scripture or the scope of the pro- 
phecy before us, must be satisfied that there is here promised to Judah a sceptre and 
a lawgiver in all time to ome; not one that should endure until Shiloh’s coming and 
then be irretrievably lost, but one wiich should then first be fully and firmly established. 
To raise the hopes of God’s chosen people, and encourage them in all times of despond- 
ency, they are assured of a sovereignty in Judah which shall not be overwhelmed till 
the last victory is gained, and the last foe is destroyed, and it is set in triumph over a 
submissive world; and beyond that the most timid and doubting need no assurance of 
its continuance. It is the universal testimony of the prophets that the kingdom of 
Judah and the throne of David were destined to stand, not for a limited period, but 
for ever. The kingdom of Judah is never, either in the Old Testament or in the New, 
put in contrast with that of the Messiah, as though the former were to give place to 
the latter, but they are invarlably spoken of as coincident, the latter being the legiti- 
mate continuation of the former. Christ is not the founder of a new dynasty, but the 
culminating point of the old, in whom all that is completely realised which appeared 
fuintly and imperfectly in them that preceded him. ‘This being the unvarying repre- 
sentation of all the writers of Scripture of the perpetuity of the kingdom of Judah, its 
identity with the kingdom of the Messiah, and its elevation to the highest pitch of 
glory and prosperity in his person, it would be extremely strange if, in the passage 
before us alone, the very one which we should expect to lie at the foundation of all 
the others, and give character to them all, a contrary view prevailed, and it was here 
declared that the sceptre of Judah should be of limited duration, and should be 
abolished in favour of another which should rise up after it. This view of the per- 
petuity of Judah’s dominion, while it includes within itzelf the same historical fulfil- 
ment which is claimed on behalf of the more restricted understanding of the passage, 
includes likewise vastly more. 
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versal empire and undisturbed repose. Then, when every foe 
is vanquished or destroyed, he sits down to enjoy in peace the 
fruits of victory. He rides upon the peaceful ass, and feeds 
on wine and milk. These blessings, which he wins as the 
prince and champion of his brethren, are for them as for him- 
self; and even over the nations now willingly subject to him 
must the benefits of his peaceful dominion be expected to flow. 

This blessing is Messianic in its character, but not exclu- 
sively so; and it is Messianic only because that is true of the 
Messiah alone in its full sense, which is here attributed to the 
tribe from which he sprang. It had several imperfect fulfil- 
ments before Christ came, as at various periods of the national 
history the portrait here sketched of Judah corresponded more 
or less with hisactual character and condition. The part Judah 
took in the conquest of the land, the elevation of David to the 
throne of Israel, the extent of his dominion, and his victories 
over surrounding nations, the peaceful reign of Solomon,—all 
fall legitimately within the range of this prediction, and are 
justly to be regarded as its partial fulfilments. And yet 
neither these nor any other events in the past fortunes of 
Judah are adequate to the language here employed. It meets 
its full accomplishment only in Him to whom we have the 
authority of the New Testament for applying the symbol here 
given of the tribe, the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

The following passage, relating to the accomplishment of this 
prediction, we give almost in our author’s own words: “ In its 
most immediate application, it has respect to the same time 
with all the rest of the blessing of Jacob, the time of complete 
possession of the promised land. To Jacob’s eye this moment 
marked the beginning of the last days, the time of the end. 
The relative rest, with which the pilgrimage of his seed ceased, 
is undistinguished from the absolute rest, the end and conclu- 
sion of that whole movement, which commenced with the call 
of Abraham. What, in the actual event, proves to be a long 
line, stretching from its commencement in the relative rest 
under Joshua, to its termination in the absolute rest under 
Christ, appears to him coincident with its initial point, behind 
which it all lies, and which as the commencement of a develop- 
ment already includes in itself potentially the end, and is its 
prefiguration. The rest here promised found its first prelimi- 
nary and imperfect exhibition in the time of Joshua; but that 
this fulfilment was only preliminary, was speedily shown by 
the still existing disquiet. Whilst, therefore, in the entrance 
of this relative rest the prophecy of Jacob enters upon its fulfil- 
ment, it continues in consequence of the yet remaining disquiet 
to be still prophetic, until in the introduction of the absolute 
rest it finds its highest and ultimate fulfilment. 
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“It is Judah’s princely rank and bearing in his sovereignty 
over his brethren, and in his victorious conflict with his foes, 
which has won the rest and peace which he enjoys. Just in 
that measure, therefore, in which the time of Joshua exhibits 
the predicted repose, must the time before Joshua verify 
Judah’s princely character. Had the rest under Joshua been 
the true, absolute rest, the pre-eminence of Judah must have 
revealed itself before that time in its most perfect form. But 
if, as we have seen, Jacob’s prophecy of a future rest continues 
still prophetic, even after its first preliminary and imperfect 
exhibition under Joshua, the prophecy of Judah’s distinction 
can in the time before Joshua have met with only a prelimi- 
nary and partial fulfilment (his precedence in the order of 
march through the desert). It must after this still continue 
prophetic, and point to a sovereignty of Judah, which should 
be constantly more and more unfolding itself, until its highest 
manifestation should rise as far above its earliest, as the abso- 
lute rest under Christ surpasses the relative under Joshua. 

“ This prophecy of the rest into which Judah, as the prince, 
representative, and champion of his brethren, should enter with 
them, relates to the time of the end. Subjectively to Jacob, 
the time of Joshua was the end; for then all the wants and 
needs of the patriarchal period which had pressed themselves 
on Jacob’s consciousness, and all the requisites which Jacob 
knew as conditions of the coming salvation, were supplied. 
But there were still other wants and needs, still other requisites 
and conditions of the coming salvation of which Jacob yet 
knew nothing, and which, in the time of Joshua, were not yet 
supplied. Objectively, therefore, this is not yet the end; and 
Jacob’s prophecy, as the product, not of his inward state alone, 
but of the illuminating Spirit of God, points every future 
observer to a higher form of Judah’s sovereignty than the pre- 
cedence of that tribe in the desert, and to a higher rest than 
that which the possession of the promised land brought with 
it.” 

The genuineness of this prediction of Jacob has been most vio- 
lently contested, but in a manner which plainly shows that the 
secret of the opposition made to it lies in the palpable proof of 
inspiration which it affords. The discord which prevails in the 
ranks of its opposers with respect to the real date of its com- 
position, affords no very favourable presumption in the outset 
as to the certainty of those criteria on which they rely. Hein- 
richs confidently refers it to the time of David, Tuch to that 
of Samuel, and Ewald with as much positiveness as either 
to that of Samson. Fortunately we are able to furnish as 
thorough and conclusive a demonstration of genuineness in 
this instance, as we can in the case of any disputed passage 
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of the Bible whatever. Kurtz sums up the argument under 
four heads, which, for convenience, we arrange in a different 
order. 

1, The blessing is as a whole too indefinite, deals too much in 
general outlines and too little in individual forms, to be a vati- 
ciniwm post eventum. It has no such merely external, accidental 
congruence with the events of any period, as a feigned predic- 
tion, put into the mouth of Jacob by one living in that period, 
would necessarily have. Many of the blessings were suggested 
by the names of Jacob's sons, or by some incident in their his- 
tory, or some peculiarity in their temper, which the patriarch 
had marked ; and they are in some cases, at least, (a remark 
made by Hengstenberg, which may be worthy of attention) 
rather true of them as branches of the chosen people, than 
characteristic of them as individual tribes. 

2. The contents of the prophecy and its form agree entirely 
with the views and expectations of Jacob, and have nothing in 
them that would be at all surprising as coming from him on 
the supposition that he were really endowed with prophetic 
foresight. The proof of this has been sufficiently exhibited 
already. 

3. The blessing contains positive data, which compel us to 
refer its composition to the ante-Mosaic period. The disper- 
sion of Levi here appears as a judgment upon him for his mis- 
conduct. But this was accomplished after the unholy zeal of 
the parent had been succeeded by the pious zeal of his de- 
scendants (Exod. xxxii. 27-29), and the curse had in conse- 
quence been converted into a blessing, by his being honoured 
to be the priestly tribe, and receiving in consequence as his in- 
heritance cities selected from all parts of the land. But nothing 
is here said of the dignity of Levi as invested with the priest- 
hood, or as being in any wise distinguished above his brethren. 
There is only the language of rebuke and malediction. It is 
impossible, as even critics of the most destructive school have 
been compelled to acknowledge, that language, such as we find 
here, could have been used after the priestly succession was 
fixed in the line of Levi. Tuch indeed endeavours to escape 
this conclusion, by referring its composition to the period when 
the misconduct of the sons of Eli had brought the priesthood 
into disrepute (1 Sam. ii. 17), and when Levites wandered 
through the land homeless, and ready to enter the service of 
any who would give them wages.—(Judg. xvii. 7-12.) But we 
cannot say much in praise of that candour which thus extends 
without evidence the misconduct of a single vagabond Levite, 
or of Eli’s two profligate sons, to the whole tribe to which they 
belonged. Nor, however low the sacerdotal tribe may have 
sunk in character or influence, would any writer of a truly 
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theocratic spirit, as the author of this prophecy manifestly was, 
have represented that in such unqualified terms as a curse, 
which was the direct consequence of their investiture with the 
priesthood. And then the very instances referred to show the 
opposite of that for which they are adduced, and how high an 
estimate was set upon a connection with the priestly tribe, even 
in the case of one least worthy of such consideration.—(Judg. 
xvii. 13.) Now, if this passage could not have been written 
after the priesthood was established in the tribe of Levi, and 
if, according to Tuch’s own admission, this is as certain as 
any thing can be in the early history of Israel that the priest- 
hood was conferred upon Levi by Moses, the ante-Mosaic 
origin of this prophecy is indisputable. And if that be granted, 
it has now been carried back so near the time of its reputed 
origin, that no one would longer hesitate to admit its having 
been really uttered by Jacob. 

4. There is no time after the fulfilment under Joshua when 
all these various blessings could have had their origin. If, 
with Tuch, on the ground of what is said of Levi, we refer its 
composition to the time of Samuel, or with Ewald, give the 
preference to the blessing of Dan, and fix it in the time of 
Samson, the blessing of Judah will stand plumply in the way. 
For how does the superior honour put upon this tribe accord 
with its miserable faint-heartedness in the time of Samson 
(Judg. xv. 9, &e.), or with the insignificance of that tribe in 
the time of Samuel, which was such that it is but once or twice 
mentioned during the whole course of his ministry until the 
rise of David, and then not in a way calculated to make an 
impression of its prominence over other tribes? And besides, 
how do the other parts of the prophecy, which depict in such 
glowing colours the happy lot of the various tribes, agree with 
their wretched disorganised condition, their frequent aposta- 
sies, and the frequent oppressions to which they were subject 
in the times of the later Judges,—a period which our opponents 
delight in representing as one of even greater disorder than it 
really was ? 

Or if, to escape these difficulties, the composition of this 
prophecy be referred, with Heinrichs, to a still later date, the 
reign of David or Solomon, Charybdis will be cleared, but it is 
only to fall into Seylla. The blessing of Judah is provided 
for, but what is said of Levi presents a fatal obstacle. For 
from that time forward the sacerdotal tribe enjoyed the highest 
consideration; and the last, faintest possibility has vanished of 
bringing the language of this malediction into any thing like 
harmony with the period assigned for its origin. 

Now, if the tone of the whole prophecy, and particularly the 
blessing pronounced upon Judah, forbid our assigning it to the 
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period of the Judges, and on the other hand the utterance re- 
specting Levi excludes it from the time of David and Solomon, 
and this is the utmost limit to which it can by any possibility 
be carried, we are forced back again by this route also to our 
previous conclusion of its ante- Mosaic origin, or which is equi- 
valent, its genuineness as a production of Jacob,-—a conclusion 
which there is nothing to oppose, except the rationalistic dic- 
tum “ there can be no real prophecy.” 


Art. VI.—1. Martin Luther's geistliche Lieder, mit den in seinen 
Lebzeiten gebréuchlichen Singweisen. Herausgegeben von 
PHILIP WACKERNAGEL. Stuttgart: 1848, 8vo, pp. 194. 

2. Das Deutsche Kirchenlied, von Martin Luther bis auf Ni- 
colaus Herman und Ambrosius Blaurer. Von Dr K. ©. J. 
WACKERNAGEL. Stuttgart: 1841, 4to, pp. 895. 

3. Paulus Gerhardts geistliche Lieder, getreu nach der bei 
seinen Lebzeiten erschienenen Ausgabe wiederabgedruckt. 
Stuttgart: 1843, pp. 216. 

4. Geistliche Gedichte des Grafen v. Zinzerdorf, gesammelt und 

gesichtet von ALBERT KNaApp. Stuttgart u. Tiibingen: 

1845, royal 8vo, pp. 368. 

5. Evangelischer Liederschatz fiir Kirche und Haus. Von 
M. ALBERT Knapp. Stuttgart and Tiibingen: 1837, 2 
vols. 8vo, pp. 682, 912. 

6. Stimmen aus dem Reiche Gottes. Kine auserlesene Samm- 
lung alter und neuer evangelischer Kernlieder, mit beigefiig- 
ten, vierstimmig gesetzten, Choralmelodien. Von KOCHER 
und Knapp. Stuttgart: 1846, 12mo, pp. 746. 


In this formidable series of titles we have included none of the 
common church collections: these are in number legionary. 
Three of the books are edited by Dr Wackernagel, who is 
noted for his learning in all that relates to the archeology of 
the German language. The first contains all the extant hymns 
of the sixteenth century; republished with scrupulous collation 
of all accessible texts, and with an apparatus of critical notes, 
which may well surprise those who know how the correspond- 
ing department of English literature has been allowed to lan- 
guish; so that we have no single repository of our early sacred 
poets. The second work is venerable indeed; giving us not 
only the incorrupt text of all Luther’s hymns, but the very 
airs and harmonies which accompanied them during the Re- 
former’s lifetime. The edition of Gerhardt’s hymns is com- 
plete and critical. Mr Knapp’s collection of Count Zinzendorf’s 
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poetical works, including his numerous improvisations, is as 
full as it is elegant, and is followed by a life of the author. 
To the same lover of sacred song, we are indebted for the fifth 
in our list, the “ Evangelical Hymn Treasury,” a work widely 
known in America, containing three thousand five hundred 
and ninety-two hymns. The same editor has part likewise in 
the last book named above, which has both text and music, 
arranged in four parts for the organ and piano-forte; the 
number of hymns is six hundred and ninety-five. To these 
works we acknowledge our obligation for a large part of what 
we shall now offer on the fruitful subject of German hymns. 
It is a topic too nearly connected with the growth of piety in 
the soul and its spread among mankind, to need a word of 
apology. These products of continental piety, in its brightest 
hours and heavenliest moods, are infinitely remote from the 
latitudinary and neological errors which are justly dreaded from 
German writings. Of this we need offer no surer earnest, than 
by beginning our sketch of German Hymnology with the great 
Saxon reformer. ‘ 

There is scarcely any thing more familiar to the readers of 
Luther's life than his love of music. He was himself a per- 
former on more than one instrument, and wont to break forth 
among his friends in bursts of passionate psalmody. The 
passages in his works and correspondence which express the 
high value which he set on spiritual song, as a means of pro- 
moting knowledge, furthering grace, and driving away the 
evil one, are too numerous to be quoted at length; but some 
of them are too important and characteristic to be wholly 
omitted. 

LUTHER led the way in providing Christian hymns for the 
evangelical world. The number of his metrical compositions, 
as now extant, is thirty-seven; of which some have acquired 
great celebrity. Wherever his name is known, men are ac- 
quainted with his trumpet-like version of the forty-sixth psalm, 
Lin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. Besides this he versified the 
12th, 14th, 67th, 124th, 128th, and 130th psalms; the Deca- 
logue, Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Te Deum; also Luke ii. 
30-32, Isaiah vi. 1-8, Rev. xii. 1-6, and the church hymns, 
Veni Redemptor gentium, A solis ortus cardine, Veni Creator 
Spiritus, Veni sancte Spiritus, Media vita, the Sanctus, Da 
pacem, and O lux beata Trinitas. This may rebuke the flip- 
pant and ignorant strictures of a Puseyite writer on Hymn- 
ology, who has lately brought it as a charge against Protestant 
churches, that they have retained but one of the old ecclesi- 
astical metres in their services. It would be easy to show 
that not only Luther, but every poet of the reformation period, 
drew largely from this very source. Indeed, if there was an 
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error, it was that of ascribing undue importance to some in- 
ferior Latin hymns. 

Modern editors have with great pains restored the ancient 
text of Luther’s hymns, and Wackernagel has annexed the 
original melodies and harmonies, with abundance of critical 
apparatus. The earliest edition, which contained only a small 
number, appeared at Wittenberg in 1523. During the Re- 
former's lifetime, editions containing his hymns appeared in 
1524, 1525, 1526, 1528, 1529, 1531, 1538, 1535, 1537, 1538, 
1539, 1541, 1542, 1544, 1545. As early as 1524, we find 
Luther addressing his friend Spalatin in a letter, with intreaty 
that he would try his hand at vernacular hymns, and laying 
down the principle, so remarkably exemplified by himself, that 
they should not be in learned diction but in the plain idiom 
of common people.* 

How costly and welcome a gift these effusions were, may 
be learned from the enthusiastic language of contemporaries. 
Michael Styfel, in a preface to one of them, calls Luther that 
“ Christian, angelic man.” The people rejoiced to have their 
mouth opened in congregational singing. Luther’s first pre- 
face appears to be that of 1525, prefixed to the Wittenberg 
hymn-book. It is simple but pregnant. “ That the singing 
of spiritual songs is good and pleasing to God, methinks is 
known to all Christians; since every man is aware of the ex- 
ample of prophets and kings in the Old Testament, who with 
voice and joyful noise, with poetry and all manner of harping, 
praised God, and more especially the psalms of common Chris- 
tendom from the beginning. They are set for four voices, be- 
cause I greatly desire that the youth, who should and must 
be brought up in music and other proper arts, may have some- 
thing to do away the foul songs and carnal ballads, and at the 
same time be learning somewhat healthful, while they enter 
on what is good with the delight which becomes their time of 
life. For I am far from thinking that the gospel is to strike 
all art to the earth; but I would have all arts, and especially 
music, taken into that service for which they were given and 
formed.” 

It appears from several of these ancient advertisements, 
that not a few spurious hymn-books were hawked about under 
Luther’s name. The popularity of the new art is apparent 
from this fact, as well as from the remarkable number of col- 
lections produced by other friends of the Reformation. These 
prefaces dwell much on the importance of teaching children to 
sing God’s praise. In the Strasburg hymn-book of 1534, 
Catharina Zell earnestly exhorts mothers to this work, inviting 
them to use hymns at dead of night to still the waking babe, 


* Luther’s Vermischte Schriften; v. Gerlach. Stuttgart: 1848, vol. i, p. 116. 
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and as lullabies beside the cradle; and she commends the same 
to “the journeyman at his work, the servant-maid in her kit- 
chen, the husbandman in the field.” Eminent musicians, such 
as Hoffman and Heintzen, organists at Mentz and Magdeburg, 
were employed to adjust the music. The perversions of worldly 
song and of superstition only gave an edge to reforming zeal, 
and so good John Walters, in the preface to the Wittenberg 
hymn-book of 1537, says, “ But in order that the beautiful art 
be not altogether abolished, I have, blessed be God, in despite 
of the devil and all his contempt, set the spiritual songs, here- 
tofore printed at Wittenberg, mostly with correction, and 
augmented with certain little pieces for five or six voices.” 

It would be interesting to trace the connection between the 
hymnology of the ancient Bohemian Brethren and that of the 
Lutherans. This is alluded to in a collection by John Varnier, 
Ulm, 1538. In the rhyming adresses to the reader, mention 
is made of the grace shown to the churches of Bohemia and 
Moravia.* 

The excellent Mathesius of Joachimsthal, the biographer of 
Luther, united with the musician Herman in a volume of sacred 
music and poetry, which has a preface by the latter, containing 
many things illustrative of the popular condition in regard to 
this subject. ‘“ When I look back,” says the old cantor, as 
Herman calls himself, “‘ and consider how it was in my youth, 
fifty years and more ago, in churches and schools, and what 
sort of teaching there was therein, my hair stands on end, and 
my flesh shudders, nor can I refrain from sighs and lamenta- 
tion; and it were to be wished that the young people and 
scholars of our time knew but the half of what those poor 
school urchins endured, of toil, misery, frost, and hunger. In 
the common schools there were such barbarism and innaccuracy 
in learning, that many were twenty years old before they 
learned their grammar, or could speak a little Latin, which, 
when they got it, sounded in comparison with our Latin like 
an old rattle-pipe or rebeck beside the noblest and best-tuned 
organ. The poor children [Luther had been one of them] 
who went about serving as waits, were no better than martyrs. 
If they were tortured in school and frozen, they must then go 
about through streets with their wallet.” He then recites the 
old superstitious ditties which they were taught to sing, and 
sompares them with the sacred instructions and holy hymns 
introduced by the Reformers. 

The diction of Luther’s hymns is that common, rugged, idio- 
matic High German, which has made itself felt in the national 


* Inn Behem vnd Merrher landt, 
Wo ich Gottes sinn hab erkannt, 
Von leiiten die man bisper veracht, 
Vnd verfolgt hat mit voller macht. 
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literature, and has contributed to form the national thinking. 
No one man on record has ever laid his hand with so much 
power on the moulding of a great language. Though some 
will lament the loss of a certain sweetness which still lives in 
the Low German, none can overlook the bone and muscle of 
the dialect of Luther. It yields more readily to the sublime 
and vehement than the beautiful, but it can be passionate 
and touching. The use of so familiar and homely a speech in 
the early hymns doubtless gave a precedent, which no one can 
mistake in the later compositions of Gerhardt and Schmolck. 
A number of these hymns are still used in German worship 
after the lapse of three centuries—a fact which has no parallel 
in British hymnology. 

It was the congregational singing of the Hussite brethren 
which, we are told, suggested to Luther the labours which he 
bestowed on this reform. His efforts succeeded in spreading 
a peculiarity of worship which has reached as far as the Ger- 
man tongue, and which we would fain emulate, if we may not 
envy: “ By means of a single hymn of Luther, Nun freut euch 
liebe Christengemein, many hundreds were brought to the faith, 
who otherwise would never have heard Luther’s name.” And 
it was observed by the Cardinal, Thomas a Jesu, “ that the in- 
terests of Luther were furthered to an extraordinary degree 
by the singing of his hymns, by people of every class, not only 
in schools and churches, but in dwellings and shops, in markets, 
streets, and fields.” They found entrance even among adver- 
saries. Selnecker relates that several of the hymns having 
been introduced into the chapel service of the Duke Henry of 
Wolfenbiittel, a priest made complaint. The Duke asked what 
hymns those were against which he protested. ‘‘ May it please 
your highness, they are such as, ‘O that the Lord would gracious 
be”” “Hold!” replied the Duke, “ must the devil then be gra- 
cious? Whose grace are we to seek, if not that of God only?” 
And the hymns continued to be sung in court. In 1529 a 
Romish priest preached at Lubeck, and just as he ended, two 
boys struck up the hymn of Luther, “O God from Heaven, now 
behold,” when the whole assembly joined as with one voice ; 
and continued to do the same as often as any preacher inveighed 
against the evangelical doctrine. At Heidelberg the Reforma- 
tion made its way by singing. The Elector Frederick, from 
fear of the Emperor, had delayed suppressing the mass. On 
one occasion, a priest was about to begin the service, standing - 
at the high altar, when a single voice led off the beginning of 
Paul Speratus’s famous hymn, Zs ist das Heil uns kommen her. 
The vast congregation immediately joined, and the Elector, 
taking this as a sufficient suffrage of his people, proceeded to 
introduce the communion in both kinds. 
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But these effects would not have been produced by hymns 
alone, however excellent. Luther’s knowledge of music led 
him to bestow equal care upon the tunes, “ It is the notes,” 
said he, “ which give life to the text.” It is interesting to in- 
quire from what sources these tunes were derived. Some of 
them were very naturally taken from the familiar Latin melo- 
dies of the church. This is true of the versions of church- 
hymns, mentioned above. Others were already in use, as con- 
nected with vernacular hymns. These have been carefully 
traced to their origin by musical antiquaries. A portion of 
these consisted of original melodies. Eminent among these is 
Eiw’ feste Burg, which still holds its place in German 
churches, and was composed, as Sleidan testifies, by Luther 
himself. 

We have spoken of Nicholas Herman, “ the old cantor,” of 
Joachimsthal in Bohemia. This quaint and genial old man 
died in 1560. He was the author of the tune of Lobt Gott, ihr 
Christen, which is still happily in use. John Kugelmann, mae- 
stro di capella of Albert of Prussia, Joachim von Burgk, can- 
tor at Mihlhausen, Selnecker of Leipsic, and Dr Nicolai of 
Hamburg, were all noted in the same way during the sixteenth 
century. In order to make sacred song universal among the 
people, singing in parts was encouraged by every means. 
The production of new melodies continued during the whole 
of the seventeenth century, under such men as Praetorius, 
Schein, Alberti, Erstger, Winer, Neander, Rosenmiiller, Se- 
verus, Ahle, and Neumark. After this there was a great 
stagnation. 

The music of the church in Germany, at the time of Luther’s 
reform, had become painfully elaborate, and the solemnity of 
the old Gregorian chant, which certainly had many excellencies, 
was overlaid with a burden of artificial difficulties. It was the 
merit of Luther to restore the ancient simplicity, without re- 
jecting the aids of learned harmony. “ When natural music,” 
says he, “ is elevated and polished by art, we first see and ac- 
knowledge with admiration the great and perfect wisdom of 
God in his wondrous creation of music, wherein this is espe- 
cially strange and astonishing, that a single voice utters the 
simple air or tenor,* as musicians name it, and then three, four, 
or five other voices join, who as it were play and leap exultingly 
about this plain tenor, and marvellously deck and beautify it 
with manifold change, and sound as if leading a heavenly dance, 
meeting one another in good will, heartily and lovingly em- 
bracing; so that those who understand a little, and are here- 
by moved, have to marvel, as thinking there is nought in all 
the world rarer than such a song with many voices.” The re- 


* The musical reader will not mistake this for the part so called in modern scores, 
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sult of this is the German Cuorat, in which the congregation 
sing one part, while the singers of the choir, and in later times 
the organ, furnish a full and manifold harmony—a method 
which is infinitely remote from the American abuse of having 
a handful of singers in the gallery to act as proxies of the 
great congregation, and praise God by committee. The musi- 
cal composition of the Reformation period was carried forward 
by Henry Fink, George Rhaw, Martin Agricola, Balthazar 
Resinarius, Sixt Dietrich, Benedict Ducis, and others, whose 
lives may be read in the histories of music. 

We have dwelt long on Luther, because beyond question he 
was the founder of the incomparable German psalmody, in re- 
gard as well to text as music, so that no one can enter a well 
appointed German service at this day, without breathing the 
air of the sixteenth century. But Luther, though first, was so 
far from being alone, that our difficulty now is how to make 
a selection. When it is considered that the mere names of 
German hymnists would oceupy many pages, we shall not be 
expected to go into details. A very convenient division of 
evangelical hymnology is that which makes Paul Gerhardt the 
limit between two periods. The first of these begins of course 
with Luther; but he was only the leading star of a brilliant 
constellation. 

Hans Sacus is one of the darling names of Germany. He 
is often called the last of the bards or master-singers. We 
must leave it for literary annals to record his secular achieve- 
ments. Hans was born at Nuremburg, in 1494. He sang his 
first piece of minstrelsy at Munich, in 1514, being then on his 
“wandering” as a journeyman shoemaker. His collected 
effusions would amount to more than six thousand. They are 
in the highest measure expressive of the national mind at that 
era of transition; abounding in humour, naiveté, strength, 
imagination, and pathos. He is among his people at once a * 
poetic Bunyan and a religious Burns. He threw himself into 
the Reformation at the very earliest period, and gave an impulse 
which was perhaps second only to Luther’s. After having 
been forgotten for a time during the reign of mediocrity and 
rationalism, Hans Sachs was restored to general admiration 
by the admiring eulogies of Wieland and Goethe.* Some of 
Hans’s hymns are still in use: more than twenty may be con- 
sulted in Wackernagel. His “Christian ballad against the 
ruthless ire of Sathanas” is remarkable for its keenness and 
satiric strength. A “Dialogue between the Sinner and Christ,” 
adapted to a popular song tune, is an admirable epitome of 
saving experience which probably did more for the Reformation 
than scores of sermons. He likewise versified thirteen psalms. 

* See Goethe’s Poetic Mission of H. Sachs. 
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We observe with pleasure that his Warum betriibst du dich 
mein Herz is incorporated in Kocher’s delightful collection. 

Pautus SPERATUS merits the next place. In time he might 
’ even be earlier. He was one of the Prussian Reformers, who 
died in 1554. On hearing his hymn, Zs ist das Heil uns kom- 
men her, once sung under his window, Luther is said to have 
been deeply affected, and to have thanked God for the wonder- 
ful diffusion of the truth. His hymns are remarkable for 
condensed doctrine: this was indeed strikingly true of the 
compositions of the day, to a degree which we regard as not to 
be imitated; but it was inseparable from the great religious 
movement, as pre-eminently a doctrinal reformation. The 
people sang themselves into a gospel creed. 

Justus Jonas, the bosom friend of Luther, imitated him in 
this work ; his pieces are versified psalms. There were nume- 
rous contributions from Agricola, Spangenberg, Paul Eber, 
Mathesius, Herman the Cantor, and Decius. But an accumu- 
lation of names is unsatisfactory, and the curious reader must 
be referred to the exhaustive repository of Wackernagel. A 
goodly number of these venerable hymns, with some alterations, 
is found in modern evangelical selections. They are rude but 
impressive, giving no uncertain sound as to Protestant testi- 
mony, and contributing incalculable help to the forces of the 
Reformation. A version of the twenty-third psalm, by Muscu- 
lus (Wackernagel, 269), is an exquisite pastoral. Many of the 
hymns were in the soft Low German, and several are extant 
in both dialects.* Some had all the graces of the proper 
ballad, as for example No. 276, by Von Wortheim. Some 
contained the full history of our Lord’s passion. A truly 
poetic hymn by Henry Miiller was composed in jail. Some 
were quaint and ludicrous to a degree unknown among our- 
selves ; as No. 295, by Erasmus Alberus. 

Turning aside for a little to the progress of Christian poetry 
in the other branch of the Reformation, we naturally expect 
less of German nationality and less of musical enthusiasm. 
Zwingle was the declared opponent of all instrumental music 
in the worship of God; yet he was himself a religious poet. 
Other eminent men in the Reformed Church contributed to 
the treasury of German song. It will suffice to name Sym- 
phorianus Meyer who was also an organist, Leo Judae, Zwick, 
the Blaurers, and Waldis. In Zwick’s hymn-book, 1536, he 


* We subjoin a specimen from the first psalm in Niederdeutsch : 
* Wol dem, de neene gemeinschop hat 
Mit der Godtlosen Rade und dadt. 
Noch up den wech der Siinders tritt, 
Dar spotters sitten ock nicht sitt. 
Wol dem, de thom Gesett des Herrn 
Heft lust und de syn wordt hért gern, 
Der sulfft mit vlite und ernst betracht.” 
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urges the importance of congregational singing. We postpone 
the French hymnology for another occasion. Quite an inte- 
resting chapter might be filled with notices of the hymns of 
the Martyrs, which had in that age a peculiar sacredness. 
Such were those of Hans Schlaffer, a converted priest, be- 
headed at Schwartz in 1527; of Jérg Wagner, burnt at 
Munich, the same year; of Hans Hut, who suffered at Augs- 
burg in 1528; of Schneider, beheaded there in the same year, 
and of ‘seven brothers imprisoned at Gmiind. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that of the Reformation hymns a large 
portion can be referred with certainty to no particular authors. 

To trace the stream of metrical composition in the seven- 
teenth century would be much more difficult. The work went 
on during its early years with an impetus derived from the 
preceding period. We must content ourselves with brief 
notices, especially as we here miss the skilful guidance of Wack- 
ernagel. PauL FLEMING, who died in 1640, is the author of 
the favourite, In aller meinen Thaten, which he composed on 
the eve of an expedition to Persia. During the horrors of the 
thirty-years’ war, JOHN HEERMANN was a prolific hymn-writer, 
and of his productions about forty have had continued favour. 
Two or three of these are in the very first rank. HERBERGER 
and RInKART might here be named. Simon Dacu, professor 
of poetry at Konigsberg, where he died in 1659, was remark- 
able for the contemplative serenity and literary correctness of 
his hymns. Rust of Holstein wrote a large number. But in 
regard to these and others whom we do not find space to name, 
we must refer to collections like that of Knapp, in which, by 
a most laudable method, the authorship of every hymn is given, 
with the dates and biographies in a valuable appendix. Of 
this whole period, it may be observed that the gracious doc- 
trines of the Reformation constitute the warp and woof of the 
texture; among great diversities of literary and poetic merit, 
this character is maintained. In rare instances, the points of 
angry contest between the Lutherans and the Reformed stand 
out offensively ; but one might peruse hundreds of hymns with- 
out ever having these differences brought to his mind. It is 
time, however, to dismiss this first period; which we do the 
more willingly, because the next opens with so great and vener- 
able a name. 

PavuL GERHARDT stands clearly at the head of German hymn- 
writers ; if indeed we may not ascribe to him an influence on 
religious sentiment more strong and extensive than is due to 
any uninspired psalmist. He was born in Saxony in 1606, and 
was brought up by pious parents in the good old ways of the 
Reformation. In 1651, we find him Probst at Mittenwalde, 
and in 1651, Diaconus at Berlin. The only great public event 
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which has much connection with his life, was the Brandenburg 
controversy between the Lutherans and the Reformed. The 
Great Elector, as well from education as from long residence 
_in Holland, was devotedly attached to the Reformed Church. 
In the bitter conflicts which ensued, Gerhardt fell into the 
party of the warm Lutherans, but escaped most of the rancours 
of zealotry. We can scarcely enter, however, into those scru- 
pulous judgments which led this good man to endure troubles, 
as he apprehended, little short of persecution. These inward 
trials led to some of his deepest experiences and most memor- 
able writings. He fled to the patronage of Christian, Duke of 
Saxe-Merseburg, and was made Archidiaconus of Liibben, at 
which place he died in 1675. His last utterance was in words 
from one of his own hymns :-— 
“ Death no more hath power to kill, 
He but sets the spirit free 
From the weight of earthly ill, 
Though its name should legion be ; 
Shuts the gate of bitter wo, 
Opens wide the heavenly way, 
That our willing feet may go 
To the realms of endless day.” 

But it is as a Christian poet that we are concerned with Ger- 
hardt. Of one hundred and twenty hymns, eighty-eight ap- 
peared from time to time in different ways, some having been 
first printed with his funeral sermon. The earliest complete 
edition appeared in folio at Berlin, in 1666, 1667. The best is 
unquestionably that of Wackernagel, at Stuttgart, 1843. 

A separate treatise would be required to point out the traits 
of Gerhardt’s sacred metres. If we might judge by the ef- 
fects, nothing of Tyrtzeus was ever more awakening. For 
facility, vivacious sparkle, a cheerfulness almost mirthful, a 
pathos that melts in sighs, the purest evangelical matter, and 
the flame of sanctified passion, all in the most nervous, heart- 
reaching idiom of the market-place and the hearth, we have 
never seen any thing equal to Paul Gerhardt. Harris, the 
author of Hermes, once induced a friend to learn Spanish, 
solely that he might read Don Quixote in the original; we 
should think any man repaid for learning German, by reading 
Paul Gerhardt. The very excellencies of his verse forbid trans- 
lation. The attempt to use English idioms as strong and 
familiar as his, results in coarseness and vulgarity ; we cannot 
reproduce his felicitous jingle, nor the clink of his double 
endings. 

The merit of Paul Gerhardt is akin to that of Luther, after 
whom and Hans Sachs he may be said to have formed himself, 
but with a facility, melody, and fancy, altogether unreached by 
those great men. He deserves a place among national bards; 
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for neither Burns in Scotland, nor Beranger in France, was 
ever more truly the minstrel of the people. Rich and poor, 
learned and simple, sung his songs. When Winckelman was 
in Italy, and even after his perversion to Popery, his favourite 
hymn was one of Gerhardt’s.* The mother of Schiller brought 
him up under the influence of these hymns, especially Nun 
ruhen alle Walder. 

The traits which meet in Gerhardt’s poetry might seem in- 
compatible. To the rustic plainness of Chaucer he adds the 
liquid versification of Ovid or Moore. He is quaint, he is su- 
blime. Some of his effusions are mere doctrine, and some are 
mere passion. Everywhere he uses the language of the people, 
but with a curious felicity of selection which saves him from 
all grossness, while it makes him untranslateable. As to the 
inward contents, these hymns are in the highest and best 
sense evangelical, and, under God, have done much to keep 
alive true piety among the humble, even where the learned 
clergy have gone astray. Lutheran peculiarities stand out in 
certain hymns, but by no means offensively. 

Reference to any hymn-book of German Protestants will 
show how largely they have been indebted to Gerhardt. In 
this respect he has been to all Germany what Charles Wesley 
was to the Methodists. The greatest hymns in the language 
are confessedly those of Gerhardt; his place is as indisputable 
as Shakspeare’s among dramatists, and for reasons which 
make him quite inaccessible by means of any version. Of his 
spiritual compositions, a large number continue to be sung, in 
no respect obsolete after two centuries.+ Nowhere do we find 
deeper lamentations over sin, more tender and believing and 
elevated addresses to Christ as dying and reigning, or a richer 
variety of consolations for sufferers of every class. The influ- 
ence of Gerhardt was felt even till the days of rationalism, in 
restraining later poets from substitution of cold elegancies and 
rhetorical flights for the scriptural pathos and power of simple. 
heart-speaking truth.} 

After so great a name we must content ourselves with 
briefer notices. JOHN FRANK, a contemporary of Gerhardt, 
died in 1677, and was the author of more than a hundred 
hymns, some of which have high value. The tendency of the 
period was, however, towards a dry didactic style. Few had 


* “Tch singe dir mit Herz und Mund.” 

++ Among such treasures it is hard to make selections. The following will carry 
all suffrages :—** O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden ”*—* Wie soll ich dich empfangen ” 
—*O Welt, sieh hier dein Leben ”—* Ein Limmlein geht und tragt die Schuld ” 
—“* Was Gott gefallt "—“ Gib dich zufrieden ’’—* Befiehl du deine Wege ”—“ Nun 
ruhen alle Wilder ’’—‘* Geh aus mein Herz und suche Freud.” 

t See Wildenhahn’s Paul Gerhardt, in English, Lond. 1847, 2 vols. 12mo; also 
—— * Leben des P. Gerhardt,” Bielfeld, 1844, 12mo; with a preface by 

oluck. 
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Gerhardt’s art of conveying solid doctrine in the language of 
evangelical emotion. Some notion of our meaning may be 
derived from comparing Doddridge with Watts. And this 

-evil grew with the prevalence of dead orthodoxy. There was, 
however, a strong reaction against this tendency, in certain 
writers of the mystical school, such as Scheffler, or ANGELUS 
Sitesius, who became a Romanist, and HENRIETTA OF Bran- 
DENBURG, a princess whose name is embalmed in the immortal 
hymn, Jesus meine Zuversicht. The same peculiar expression 
of personal love to Christ appears in the passionate verses of 
ScRIVER. 

As might naturally be expected, the Hallie school of Piet- 
ism was productive of sound and spiritual hymns. Both 
SPENER and FRANCKE made contributions which are still es- 
teemed. Among the latest eminent poets of the church in 
the seventeenth century must be named JOHN Caspar SCHADE, 
who died at Berlin in the year 1698, and ARNOLD, who lived 
until 1714. 

The sacred poets of Germany, in the former half of the 
eighteenth century, must be treated in near connection with 
what is called the pietism of that period; which, indeed, was 
nothing else than the revival of true religion after the long 
trance of stupid formalism. There was a breaking forth of 
emotion, and a corresponding utterance in. spiritual songs, ex- 
actly such as took place about the same time or a little later, 
among the Methodists of England. The Halle school of ex- 
perimental religion was spreading its influence widely. Hence 
arose a few hymn-writers, more warm and striking than any 
since Gerhardt. 

The first place, is undoubtedly due to BENJAMIN SCHMOLCK, 
born in 1672. His labours were chiefly in Silesia. Bereave- 
ments in his earlier domestic life and blindness in his old age, 
gave him trial of many Christian conflicts and consolations, 
which he loved to express in verse. The profusion of his la- 
bours was wonderful, for he wrote more than a thousand 
hymns. Among so many, it is enough if a small proportion 
are excellent; and a few of Schmolck’s take the very first 
rank, and are cherished in the memory and worship of all 
pious Germans. They are after Paul Gerhardt’s model, have 
much of his simplicity and piety, without his genius ; but with 
a remarkable adaptation to church-use. It is pleasing to 
learn from Dr Alt, that to this day Schmolck’s hymns are 
commonly sung in families of Silesia.* In theological senti- 
ment he leaned rather more to Lutheran orthodoxy than to 


* Noted hymns of Schmolck are “ Seele sei zufrieden ’’-—“ Weine nicht Gott lebet 
noch—* Ein neuer Tag ein neues Leben ’"—* Hier ist Immanual ”—* Der beste Freund 
ist in dem Himmel.” 
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the peculiarities of the Halle school; but the flow of evan- 
gelical affection was common to both. He died in 1737. 

More exactly representing the Halle school was JouN 
ANASTASIUS FREYLINGHAUSEN, son-in-law of Francke. The 
singular fact has often been mentioned that some of his best 
hymns were dictated during fits of severe toothache. He edited 
several valuable collections of hymns; his own were not very 
numerous, but some of them are admirable.* 

CHARLES HENRY VON BoGaTzky is known to our readers, 
not by his hymns so much as by his “ Treasury.” He was 
born in 1690. His father’s family was Hungarian, but settled 
in Lower Silesia. While his father, who was an army officer, 
was away in the wars, the boy was under the instructions of a 
pious mother. Dr Hagenbach remarks that it was an age in 
which, more than in ours, children of early years were favoured 
with heavenly communion. Bogatzky’s soul was thus drawn out 
to devotion, praise, and poetry. His youth was moulded by the 
writings of Arndt and Scriver. After once perusing a sermon 
in Seriver’s “ Soul Treasury,” he was so overcome of heavenly 
joy that he had to fall on his knees and pour out his heart in 
praise. “A true light,” says he, “ streamed into my soul, and 
I was made to see that true Christianity is something living, 
powerful, blessed, and altogether different from what the world 
thinks. I learned the difference between a mere moral, virtu- 
ous disposition, and a work of grace by the Holy Ghost, or 
those divine virtues which are wrought in us by the Holy Ghost, 
and flow from faith and joy in the Holy Ghost.” At the uni- 
versity of Jena, he received much advantage from the pious 
influence of the celebrated Buddeus. At Halle he became 
fully under the preaching and example of Francke. Freyling- 
hausen was his spiritual adviser. Though he was not a pro- 
fessional man, but a gentleman of fortune living on his estate, 
he was much in visiting the sick, doing good among the poor, 
and leading souls to Christ. He was eminently happy in his 
married relation, and records the advantage derived from the 
prayers he offered with his wife. Frequently also he held what 
we should call prayer-meetings. O that our beloved German 
brethren would consent to study more closely the example of 
these pious, happy men, in regard to family worship, Sabbath 
devotion, and social religion! His hymns are nearly four 
hundred, and are more remarkable for affectionate piety, agree- 
ably expressed, than for extraordinary flights. Prosaic turns, 
and some taint of the prevalent bad taste, especially in diction, 
are observable. The little stanzas in his “ Treasury” have 
probably done more good than his regular hymns. But his 


* “ Wer ist wohl wie du,” “ Kommt ihr Menschen,” “ Mein Herz gib dich zufrie- 
den,” 
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memory is blessed in thousands of families, of almost every 
Protestant land. 

GERHARD TERSTEEGEN is a beloved name among evangelical 

-Germans. He was a Westphalian, born in 1697. Though 

somewhat educated, he was a man of the people, by trade a 
ribbon-weaver, leading a quiet, humble life. The influence of 
his cheerful, lovely graces was felt all over his country; at 
length this plain secluded Christian had visits from Holland, 
Switzerland, and England. “From Amsterdam to Berne,” 
says Stilling, “the adherents of Tersteegen are to be found 
among the people.” “ Father Tersteegen” was his common 
appellation. He sometimes watched whole nights in prayer 
beside the sick and dying. He was never married, and died 
in 1769. The number of Tersteegen’s hymns is one hundred 
and eleven. The new school of German hymnology is sup- 
posed to have culminated at this point. Simple tenderness 
with sweetness of versification are united in this gentle poet.* 
Of this school the Germans consider subjectivity, as contrasted 
with the objectivity of the ancient writers, to be characteristic: 
the terms, though unusual, are expressive. 

The name of RamBACH has a twofold connection with our 
subject. The elder of that name, an eminent dignitary and 
poet, is the author of some admirable hymns. His grandson, 
who falls within another period, wrote a well-known work on 
hymnology. 

Ernst GOTTLIEB WOLTERSDORF belongs to this part of the 
series, a clergyman’s son, born near Berlin, 1725. After 
studying at Halle, then the chief seat of vital religion, he be- 
came a preacher in Silesia. He was a devoted friend of youth, 
and founded an orphan-house at Bunzlau, in imitation of that 
at Halle. “I hope,” he once wrote, “ that by means of the 
children, we shall drive the devil out of Bunzlau: God grant 
it!” He died early in 1761. According to his own saying, 
his verses flowed out of his heart. ‘ Often,” said he, “ no- 
thing was further from my thoughts than making verse ; but 
something dropped suddenly into my mind, and set me ona 
train, so that I had to seize the pen. It was frequently like a 
burning in my heart, urging me to sing to the Lord and his 
people, on some weighty matter. If I undertook to write two 
or three verses, | sometimes ended with twelve, fifteen, or even 
thirty. There were times when the pen could not keep pace 
with the thought.” The result was that many of his hymns 
are too long for public use. They are censured as sometimes 
unfinished in point of art; and many of them fall far below 
the elevation and fire of Gerhardt and Schmoleck; yet Wol- 


* See his “ Gott ist gegenwiirtig.” 
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tersdorf has produced many noble hymns.* He deplored the 
substitution of secular elegance for devotion, in such writers 
as Giinther; and used to say, “ The day will come, when many 
an old village parson, many an old schoolmaster, or peasant, 
or shoemaker, who has made two or three halting stanzas from 
his heart, shall have the crown on Mount Zion, as a true poet, 
before those masters of verse.” But he modestly added, “I 
should rejoice at heart, if as a moaning dove I could give 
occasion to many a nightingale to utter so penetrating a voice, 
that the sacred groves might resound, and I might creep into 
my covert.” 

Both Woltersdorf and Bogatzky belong to the authors 
of what were called the Kéthen Hymns, so named from the 
place of publication. Most of the other writers degene- 
rated still more into prosaic reflection. According to Ram- 
bach, these authors produced only a feeble imitation of the 
old pietistic verse. Among them were ALLENDORF, LAU, and 
LEuR.t+ 

At this point we are prepared to turn aside for a little to 
consider one of the most marked portions of German hymno- 
logy. Ifthe United Brethren have any one grand peculiarity 
in their worship, it is their sacred music. This is character- 
istic, fascinating, and influential. Wherever their missions 
have gone, they have carried this means of impression. Not 
by the voice merely, but by a diversity of instruments, they 
have given a prominence to this part of worship which has 
sometimes threatened to encroach seriously on the rest. We 
have seen one of their venerable bishops, who was a distin- 
guished organist, and we have known of well-toned instru- 
ments shipped to missionaries in Africa and New Holland. 
No one can read their periodical accounts without being con- 
tinually reminded of the stress which they lay on hymns as a 
means of edification, and this is not less apparent in all their 
communities. This very remarkable trait is due in a great 
measure to ZINZENDORF. A man of fortune, a nobleman, and 
a scholar, he was also a poet. His published compositions in 
this kind amount to many hundreds; beginning with the 
twelfth year of his age and extending to the sixtieth. Not 
only was he fertile and rapid with his pen, but he possessed 
the singular faculty of extempore versification; so that a 
great number of his hymns were not merely composed but 
actually sung by him in public worship. As might have been 
expected from a consideration of the circumstances, these are 
P * For instance : “ Der fiir mich am Kreuz gehangen,” “ Abermals ein Jahr ver- 
“+ To whom respectively we owe “Nun, Kindlein bleibt am Jesu kleben”—* Ach 


— du wollst die Wehmuth stillen”—and “ Der schmale Pfad fiihrt doch gerad ins 
eben.” 
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not the productions which have most merit. Indeed it must 
be owned, that amidst all the Count’s fervours, he usually /V 
fails in the highest poetic inspiration. Many of his stanzas | 
are measured prose, with the disadvantage of an affected dic- 
tion which prevailed for a time in the period of his labours. 
Yet there are a number of his hymns which maintain their 
place in good German collections. The most serious fault of 
his sacred poems is derived from the fondling expressions and 
nursery endearments employed in regard to the Lord Jesus, 
and his wounds and sufferings. Not content with a close and 
adventurous imitation of the Canticles, the Moravian hymn- 
writers indulged in familiarities of figure and blandishments of 
affection, which are without parallel or approach. We should 
not dare to produce in English some of these passages.* In 
spite of these, however, which occur only here and there, the 
hymns of the Brethren could have proceeded only from pro- 
found love to the Redeemer; nor can they be read without 
emotion. 

It is important to observe that hymns alone, however at- 
tractive, would not have produced the powerful effects which 
we observe among the Moravians, if, together with a poet, - 
they had not also possessed a musician. It is a fact some- 
times overlooked. He was, as we learn from M. Bost, the 
son of a Franconian peasant. His musical talent might have 
opened a door for every worldly temptation, but he was pro- 
videntially brought to acquaintance with the Brethren in 1722, 
when as yet only thirteen years old. When he was eighteen, 
he was already a wonderful organist. He was employed in 
various useful offices for the community; but was chiefly 
valuable as director of the music at Herrnhut. ‘ His equal,” 
said Zinzendorf, “has never been found in the church, since 
he departed to join the assembly above.” ‘Tobias FRIEDRICH, 
so was he named, was probably the composer of many charm- 
ing airs, breathing a passionate softness, which are still heard 
in the Moravian service. There was in the history of Herrnhut 
a strange period of hallucination, from 1741 to 1751, which 
the Brethren have themselves denominated the time of child’s 
play. Spielzeit,—“ a time,” says Kranz, “ of disorder in doctrine 
and practice.” The sensuous mysticism which threatened 
them, made itself apparent in the poetry of that period. All 
the riches of the German in diminutives was brought into re- 
quest, and the childlike play did not avoid the awful names of 
Christ and his Spirit.¢ “They came at length,” adds Kranz, 

* See Hymns 645, 646, of the ed. Gnadau, 1824, But more particularly, Bost’s , ‘y 
Histoire des Freres, vol. ii. p. 305 sqq. : 


+ In speaking of diminutives, we must not be indiscriminate in our censure. Though 
we cannot say “ Jesulein,” yet it is Luther who sings sweetly, 
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“to refine so much about the sacred pierced side of Jesus, 
and so to cover it with poetic figures, that the precious 
merits of Jesus were almost entirely supplanted.” Zinzen- 
dorf justifies the childlike style, but admits that it led to 
serious abuses.* He retracted some of his own hymns, 
which, to use Spangenberg words, have long been committed 
to the grave. 

The judgment of Knapp—a high authority on this subject— 
is more favourable to the Count’s rank as a poet than that of 
Lange and Hagenbach. One merit his effusions unquestion- 
ably have—they are alive from beginning to end with love to 
Christ. Almost their sole topic is communion with the cruci- 
fied Redeemer, and life from his agonies and death. Zinzen- 
dorf was assisted in the preparation of hymns by several 
brethren, whose names should not be omitted. FREDERIC DE 
WATTEVILLE died in 1777. CHRIsTIAN DaAvID, a remarkable 
missionary, made celebrated by Montgomery. Martin 
Doser wrote some beautiful hymns.{ With some blemishes 
which might easily be removed, the German Hymn Book of 
the United Brethren is a collection worthy of special note. 
The history of the society is interwoven with their sacred song, 
in a very remarkable manner, as might be shown by citing 
hymn after hymn, in connection with the circumstances in 
which these compvsitions had their rise; but the limits of this 
article forbid such details. § 

‘The progress of free-thinking in Germany, during the reign 
of Frederic the Great, could not fail to make itself felt in hymn- 
ology. Even Klopstock, by needless and hypercritical altera- 
tions of ancient hymns, led the way to greater evils than he 
ever could repair by his numerous but academical effusions in 
this department. Bolder and less reverent spirits did not 
conceal their contempt for the venerable stanzas which were 
sung in churches. The king made himself merry with Schil- 
ler’s favourite, Nun ruhen alle Walder. The philosophers 
sneered at the ignorant declaration, “ All the world rests;” 
and their sapience showed its inconsistency with the revolution 
of the globe. It was to be read thus, “ Now half the world 
doth rest.” We have seen similar emendations among our- 
selves. A rhyming prose was more congenial with rationalism 


.* Merk auf, mein herz, und sih dort hin: 
Was ligt doch in dem krippelin, 
Was ist das schéne Kindelin ? 
Es ist das liebe Jesulin,”’ 


No English version can ever render the first line of that incomparable hymn, “ Ein 
Liimmlein geht und trigt die Schuld.” 
* Knapp: Leben v. Zinzendorf. 
\. + “Ich will es kindlich wagen.” 
\ + “O dass ich der Siinde sterben.” 
§ Of hymns thus historically connected, notices may be found, in — iat at 
2 ie places: Vol. i. pp. 298, 354; Vol. ii, 208, 236, 247, "249, 255, 
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than the fervours of obsolete piety; so the wine was mixed 
with water. This flattening and diluting process, to which 
the church hymns were extensively subjected, is known by a 
‘ most expressive term.* The age produced, however, some 
poets worthy of a better audience. Among these was GEL- 
LERT, into whose literary merits, in other respects, we are not 
called to enter. The spiritual songs of Klopstock and Cramer 
were rhythmical, correct, and elegant, but in the judgment of 
many cold and stilted. Gellert attempted to reproduce the 
emotions of evangelical piety in the language of the day, but 
with simplicity and fitness for common use. If his hymns are 
far below the rapturous joy or tearful penitence of Gerhardt 
and Schmolck, they are expressive of genuine experience, and 
immeasurably above the measured dulness of his coeval. His 
friend and biographer, Cramer, relates that Gellert never ad- 
dressed himself to composition without a serious preparation 
of heart. His hymns were soon introduced into the Bremen 
and Leipsic collections, and formed the best part of them. 
But his morning hymn, “ My earliest feeling, gratitude and 
praise,” was altered to “ My earliest business, gratitude and 
praise.”+ Gellert’s hymns found favour among Roman Catho- 
lics, in Bohemia, Austria, and other countries. Hagenbach 
admits that these productions are not always adapted to sing- 
ing, or better suited to the parlour than the church; and he 
finds them, though free from doctrinal error, yet rather moral 
than evangelical; but he pronounces Gellert to be the bene- 
factor of his generation. Many of his hymns are still sung 
with delight. The tone of these is in contrast with the cold- 
blooded correctors of the old hymns, among whom were Spald- 
ing, Dicterich, and Teller. 

There was no one who, after these beginnings of decline, made 
a more real contribution to evangelical hymnology than PHinip 
FREDERICK HILLER, an excellent minister of Wurtemburg, 
who died in 1769. Next to the Bible, his little volume of 
hymns was the most common book in his native kingdom. 
His hymns are not at all of the Gellert school, but are coloured 
with the oriental imagery of Scripture, and are utterances of 
just the feelings proper to Christian worship.t In Knapp’s 
collection a judicious prominence is given to the hymns of 
Hiller. 

Among the many names which arise for our consideration 

* * Gesangbuchsverwisserung.” 

+ Thus we have known the too homely verse of Watts, “‘ The little ants, for one 
poor grain, labour, and tug, and strive,” amended into modern elegancy, “ Hxert 
themselves and strive;” and so printed. 

t+ A few of Hiller’s hymns may be cited: “ Ich glaube dasz die Heiligen "—“ Gott 
gieb mir deinen Geist °—“ Mir ist Erbarmung **—“ Wie gut ists von der Siinde frei ” 


—* Die Gnade sei mit aller’"—** Herr, meine Lebenshiitte sinkt "—“* Was sind wir 
arme Menschen hier.” 
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we must give the preference to the eccentric LavaTer. Fol- 
lowing Dr Hagenbach, we may place him between Tersteegen, 
Freylinghausen, Woltersdorf, and Hiller on one side, and Gel- 
lert on the other. Fancy and feeling play their part in his_ 
verses, even though he sometimes trips for a moment into the 
rhetorical gait of Klopstock and Cramer. The remark has 
often been made, that Lavater’s poetry is at times as prosaic 
as his prose is poetical; but he was true to his character, veri- 
fying Buffon’s saying, Le stile c'est ? homme. Whether he wrote 
letters, sermons, poems, dissertations, journals, or any thing 
else, or communed with God, with his friends, or with his own 
soul, Lavater always acted out himself; not without affecta- 
tions, but always with a basis of naturalness, candour, and 
honesty, which were the charm of his character and the secret 
of his influence.* 

Our readers scarcely need to be guarded against the thought 
that we make any pretence to record the names of all German 
poets who have adorned the sanctuary with their gifts in the 
last ceritury. A glance at any German hymn-book will show 
how endless such a task would be. The difficulty increases as 
we come down to our own times. Adventitious causes have 
given eminence to many names, and currency to many produc- 
tions. Stars have arisen which will soon disappear. To which 
may be added the difficulty of learning the history of contem- 
porary and living authors. We may be permitted rapidly to 
gather the names of a few whose compositions have given plea- 
sure to the Christian heart, during the last period, which in- 
cludes our own times. 

Professor ARNDT, of Bonn, who illustrated the subject of 
German poetry by his works, is the writer of some good hymns. 
NovaLis, a brilliant genius of fascinating enthusiasm, verging 
to mystical darkness, poured out some wild characteristic 
strains. DorERING and KRUMMACHER, both of Elberfield, wrote 
in the peculiar vein of old-time piety which has never ceased 
to be cultivated in that happy valley. HARTMANN is known 
to be the author of a most striking hymn, which has appeared 
in English.t ScHOENER, of Nuremberg, though paralytic, and 
forced to use a mechanical aid in writing, has left some warm 
spiritual songs. Haun, a retired and scarcely learned Chris- 
tian of Wurtemburg, gave to the public several hymns which 
will live. Professor EscuENBERG, of Brunswick, added sacred 
verse to his other learned and elegant labours. ANNA SCHLAT- 
TER, who died in 1826, produced tender religious verse, which 
has won general acceptance. LopeEr, of Gotha, deserves notice 
for about forty hymns. LancBreckEeR wrote on hymnology, 
to which he also contributed; but his eminently pious songs 


* Kgschte d. 18 u. 19. Jahrh, ii, 509, + “ Endlich bricht der heisse Tiegel.” 
VOL. II.—NO. I. M 
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are thought to lack correction. MENKEN, of Bremen, a re- 
formed minister, was also a sacred poet. Bartu, of Calw, is 
_ still, we believe, casting popular and pious verses into the 
stream of publication which issues from that fountain of bene- 
ficent literature. GARVE, of Neusaltz, on the Oder, has pub- 
lished more than six hundred hymns. A more distinguished 
place is due to Spitta, of Hameln, whose productions rise to 
the higher poetry; his works in this department are much 
admired.* Last, but not least, we ought to name one to whose 
labours German hymnology is as much indebted as to any man 
living, ALBERT KNapp, the editor of Zinzendorf, the Lieder- 
schatz, and other works, but also the translator of numerous 
hymns from the Latin and English, and the author of many 
original ones which hold a respectable place among those of 
the modern school. Mr Knapp was born at Tiibingen, in 1798, 
but has occupied a distinguished clerical post at Stuttgart. 
And here, lest we be lost in the maze of contemporary fugitive 
writers, we close our recital, already lengthened, we fear, to 
tedium. 

In order not to interrupt the progress of our sketch, we have 
turned aside very little from our path to speak of church-musie, 
which nevertheless exerted an undeniable influence on the 
hymnology of the Germans. It would be a large and pleasing 
topic by itself. When we leave the stage of those early solemn 
masters of the Reformation-period, whose type of church com- 
position still predominates among their descendants, we arrive 
at periods in which powerful influences of the same kind are 
brought in from the advancing musical world. Not to mention 
Handel and Sebastian Bach, the Lutheran church possessed 
musical resources in a number of church-composers. Homilius, 
Schicht, and Berner were noted in their day.. Schneider, Zum- 
steg, Fasch, Zetter, and Klein are great musical names. Later 
still we arrive at Rungenhagen, Grell, Neukomm, and Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. Indirectly they modified the ecclesiastical 
taste, and added richness and accuracy to harmonies, even 
when they did not supersede the venerable melodies of public 
praise. More directly they produced a great and more doubt- 
ful change, by the substantive addition of motets, cantatas, 
chants, and anthems, in which they vied with the Scarlattis, 
Pergolesi, and Jomellis, of the Romish schools. Yet it must 
be owned, that the mighty impression of German hymns, as 
sung for three centuries, has been made by the slow, solemn, 
swelling, often pathetic movements of the congregational tunes, 
which need be heard but once, in favourable circumstances, to 
explain all that we mean. The people sing. They sing the 
same tunes to the same words. From childhood to age, the 

* See the new Lutheran Hymn-book, Nos. 213, 225, 274, 550, 551, 636, 667. 
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hallowed association is unbroken. Every year adds to the 
strength of attachment. The sacred airs, instead of being 
changed with the fashion of every new teacher or publisher, 
abide in massive dignity, little less mutable than the clustering 
piers and fretted arches of their stone cathedrals. Whatever 
aids can be derived, therefore, from imagination, memory, and 
reverent affection, are here combined in behalf of the national 
religious song. Hence the rigorous demarcation, even among 
a most musical people, between the music of God’s house, and 
the music of the stage and the drawing-room. The two oper- 
ate only in an indirect way on each other. The church bor- 
rows no lilting measures from the opera or the streets, and 
never violates the sanctity of communions or funeral rites by 
the intrusion of song-tunes redolent of secular or licentious re- 
membrances. 

How far the riches of German hymnology has been trans- 
ferred into the Dutch and Scandinavian languages, we are un- 
prepared to say; but many of their favourite productions have 
been translated into English, The deep impressions made 
upon John Wesley, in favour of German piety, first by his voy- 
age to Georgia and residence there among the Salzburgers, and 
then by his visit to Herrnhut, in 1738, may have had a more 
direct bearing on the musical zeal of the early Wesleyans 
than is commonly thought. Of those who sing the Methodist 
hymns, in different parts of the globe, there are few who know 
that some which they most approve are early translations from 
the German. Thus, for example, “Commit thou all thy griefs,” 
is Paul Gerhardt’s famous Befiehl du deine Wege ; and “O God, 
thou bottomless abyss,” is Lange’s O Gott du Tiefe sonder 
Grund. It is a most interesting fact, little known by our 
foreign brethren, that twenty-two of the Methodist hymns 
were translated from the German by John Wesley.* They in- 
clude some of the most touching effusions of a collection as 
widely used as any in the world. 

With all our predilections for the poets of our own tongue, 
we are forced to admit that our treasury of sacred song is less 
ample and varied than that of our neighbours. We could 
single out hymns in English, which in our judgment are fully 
equal to the best ever produced abroad, in matter, spirit, 
unction, and lyrical completeness. In a purely literary view, 
the proportion of excellence is on our side. Correctness, ele- 
gance, and a certain pomp of verse, not without fire of passion, 
exist in the masterpieces of Watts, Wesley, and Steele. But 
in the union of tenderness, penitent, beseeching, and lamenting 
love, with a simplicity equal to the childlike naiveté of the old 
ballad, we admit that we are surpassed. German hymns, at 
* These are given in detail, in Creamer’s Methodist Hymnology, p. 103. 
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the time of the Reformation, were, as we have said, to a great 
extent doctrinal; they were religious tracts in verse, and vehi- 
cles of the revived truth in every land. At a later period, 
especially under Gerhardt, while there were still many didactic 
pieces, often of inordinate length, the church hymn took a new 
form, which became normal. Hence the spiritual songs of 
Germany are characteristically emotional, and abound in di- 
rect addresses to God, and especially to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
expressive of the warmest evangelical feeling, and contemplat- 
ing the-Redeemer in all his offices, but chiefly as dying for our 
sins. Some of these are touching beyond expression. Some- 
times they involve the peculiar tenets of the old Lutherans, but 
seldom offensively. All our indignation at Gerhardt’s zeal 
against Calvin vanishes, when we sing one of his Passion-hymns. 
. Such strains could have issued only from a spiritual church, 
and hearts filled with genuine emotions of grace. Even those 
too familiar expressions, which severe taste would reject, are 
products of unfeigned attachment; and are not without paral- 
lel in the stanzas of Watts and Hart. Generally speaking, the 
best German hymns concerning the person and sufferings of 
our Lord are marked by pure, and reverent, and spiritual affec- 
tion. If German Christianity of the old stamp lays more stress 
than is common in America, on personal love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and on the sorrowing contemplation of his cross, it 
is only because we have too deeply felt the influence of northern 
theology, and the balance of advantage is clearly against us. 

We rapidly indicated certain derelictions of the old manner. 
In the progress of modern innovation and theological develop- 
ment, new hymn-books, as a matter of course, were made. 
Though the popular habits of mind would resist an entire 
omission of the savoury old evangelical hymns, great changes 
really took place, and many additions by later hands have 
been in a spirit utterly foreign to that of Luther, Hans Sachs, 
Gerhardt, and Schmolck. Our commendation of German hymns 
must not be extended to these, which show a beautiful moon- 
shine instead of day, or a corpse decked with flowers instead 
of rosy life. They are Blair’s sermons compared with Baxter 
and Bunyan, or Robert Montgomery by the side of Milton. 
What they gain in nicety and scholarship they lose in popular 
effect. They forsake the dialect of the people. 

In a comparison of hymns as to number, we must at once 
abandon the field. We should be afraid to state the number 
of German hymns as sometimes given. On certain topics, a 
little aside from the common track of public worship, they 
have scores where we have one or two. Not to speak of their 
church-year, which is celebrated even to profusion by appropri- 
ate compositions, they abound in hymns for every season of the 
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year and day, every station of life ; and a little volume might 
be filled with dying hymns. The following titles, in Knapp’s 
Treasury, include no less than seven hundred and forty-two 
articles: Hymns for New Year—the Four Seasons—Morning 
—Trades—Table—Evening— Birth-day — Week-days — Chil- 
dren— Y outh— School— Charity-houses — Marriage — House- 
hold—Cradle— Juvenile Education—Government—Servants 
—Widows—Orphans—Old Age—the Sick—the Traveller— 
the Seaman—the Soldier—Times of Famine—Tempest—Pes- 
tilence—Conflagration—Harvest. Of these, the morning and 
evening hymns alone amount to more than three hundred. 

In order to account for this extraordinary number of hymns, 
we must adduce a fact which, so far as our observation ex- 
tends, has never been placed in the strong light which it de- 
serves. Hymnology is almost two centuries older in Germany 
than in Great Britain. In the English language, original 
hymns are of comparatively recent date. Recurrence to our 
books will show how few we employ further back than Dryden 
and Merrick. Both in England and Scotland the Psalms of 
David were sung almost exclusively for a large part of two 
centuries; and this is true of most churches in Scotland at 
the present day. There were unquestionably many sacred 
lyrical effusions, from private Christians, in both countries ; 
such as some of Blackmore’s, the celebrated hymns of Bishop 
Ken, and in Scotland “Jerusalem, my mother dear,” and 
Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets; but these were not heard in pub- 
lic worship, and so never became the common property of the 
people. ‘The general and popular use of lively gospel hymns 
in England does not date much further back than the labours 
of Watts and Doddridge, and the great revival of religious 
feeling under Hervey, Whitefield, and the Wesleys ; and it is 
remarkable how large a portion of the hymns now current 
among ourselves is derived from these very collections. In the 
Anglican Church, which best represented the English mind, 
the prevalent psalmody was first that of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, and then that of Tate and Brady. There are thousands 
of Presbyterian worshippers who to this very day content 
themselves with the rough, bald, and scarcely metrical prose of 
Rous; and some, though their number is happily decreasing, 
who think it a sin against God to use any praises in his wor- 
ship which contain the name of Jesus.* 


* [Issuing as our Review does from Scotland, we can scarcely allow this sentence to 
pass without acaveat. The following notes, from a few of the many writers who have 
adverted to the subject, will serve our purpose.—Ep. B. and F. Ev. REviEw.] 

1. Rous’s Version of the Psalms.—* It has been the fashion with our Southern 
neighbours,” says one who (by common consent) stands in the front rank of modern 
Exegetes, “to sneer at that version, on account of its occasional baldness and 
harshness ; but it will stand a comparison with any literal metrical version in any 
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How greatly in contrast with this has been the state of 
things in Germany, we have sufficiently shown. Long before 
the Reformation, German Christians possessed a store of spiri-_ 
tual songs, partly from the Latin hymns of the Breviary, and 
partly the product of original pious feeling ; since that time, 
we have attempted to trace the progress. We have seen in 
Luther himself a prince among Christian poets; and none can 
tell how much the great religious movement of the sixteenth 
century owed to those strains of his, of which one might say, 
as did Sir Philip Sydney, concerning Chevy Chase, that they 
“stir up the soul like the sound of a trumpet.” There has 
been no time for three hundred years, in which German Chris- 
tians have not been praising God in the words of original 
hymns. These have passed from mouth to mouth, and from 


language. It is commonly considered as little better than a reprint of Rous’s version ; 
but this is a mistake. It was the result of the careful labours of a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” —(Sujferings and Glories of the Messiah, . 
by J. Brown, D.D., Edinburgh, note p. 74.) ‘ Sternhold and Hopkins,” observes the de- 
vout Romaine in his ** Essay on Psalmody,” “had a scrupulous regard for the very words 
of Scripture ; the versification is not always smooth—but what is a thousand times more 
valuable, it is generally the sentiment of the Holy Spirit. This should silence every ob- 
jection—it is the Word of God This version comes nearer the original than any I have 
seen, except the Scotch, which I have made use of when it appeared to me better ex- 
pressed than the English. Here is every thing great, and noble, and divine, although 
not in Dr Watts’ way or style. It is not, as good old Mr Hall used to call it, Watts’ 
jingle.”—(Romaine’s Works, vol. viii. p. 339.) 

2. “The name of Christ, it is alleged, is not found in the book of Psalms. The 
name of the blessed Jesus ought to be in our psalm book.” That the blessed Re- 
deemer should have in our Psalmody a prominent place, is admitted by al). And 
has he not a commanding place in the book of Psalms? Is it true that the NAME of 
Christ, literally, is not there? Is not Messiah found im the original, and in our ver- 
sion, The Anointed? Do we not find in various forms of expression, ** The Saviour 
Godt” ‘God of Salvation?” &c. Turn them into Greek, and we shall then literally 
have Christ, and Jesvs God. We bow at the NAME of Jesus, but we know no evangeli- 
cal charm in mere Greek sounds, whatever they may have of literary fascination to 
the educated ear. We are unwilling to identify the spirit of tie objector and of his 
objection, with that of the superstition which always bows at the name of Jesus, while 
knowing little of, and caring as little for, the glorious person and character of the 
Anointed Saviour. But to meet the objection: It is not true that these names of the 
divine Redeemer are not in the book of Psalms. Will the objector venture to say, 
that Christ is not in the Psalms of inspiration? that they are Christless Psalms? If 
not, then is not the objection a trifling play on words, not becoming the good man, 
when treating a serious subject? Or is it so that the church—at least the whole 
Presbyterian church—till a very late day had nothing but a Christless Psalmody ? 
That those hundreds or thousands of churches in Europe and America, who use the 
scripture songs, have nothing but a Chiistless Psalmody? ‘This will not in so many 
words be said; and yet, if the objection has any meaning, such is its import. But 
Christ Jesus is in those sacred compositions,—his NAME, his character, is there de- 
lineated.”—(An Apology for the Book of Psalms, by the Rev. G. M‘Master, D.D., 
Philadelphia, p. 197.) ‘In the language of this divine book, the prayers and praises 
of the church have been offered up to the throne of grace from age toage. And it 
appears}to have been the manual of the Son of God in the days of his flesh; who, at 
the conclusion of his last supper, is generally supposed, and that upon good grounds, 
to have sung a hymn taken from it ; who pronounced on the cross the words of the 
22d Psalm, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ and expired with a 
part of the Slst Psalm in his mouth, ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ Thus 
Tie, who had not the spirit by measure, in whom were hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, and who spake as never man spake, yet chose to conclude his 
life, to solace himself in his great: st agony, and at last to breathe out his soul in the 
Psalmist’s form of words rather than his own. No tongue of man or angel, as Dr 
Tiammond justly observes, can convey a higher idea of any book, and of their felicity 
who use it aright.”—( Bishop Horne on the Palms, pp. v. Vi.) 
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father to son, and being connected with the freshness and 
dearest experiences of a most vital Christianity, as yet un- 
tainted by rationalism, have become part and parcel of the 
national inheritance. In this respect they possess all the 
traits and influence of the English or the Spanish ballad. 
Indeed they bear a close resemblance to those popular and 
soul-stirring compositions, in vigour of thought, simplicity of 
structure, and homely raciness of diction.* 





Art. VII.—The Reformed Faith in Italy. 


IN the history of nations, that wondrous encyclopedia which 
has now become so voluminous and so complex, and in which 
our attention is daily becoming more bewildered, there are two 
countries that hitherto have constituted, and still will con- 
tinue to constitute, the great centre of human interest. In 
them alone is to be found the key by which the gates of mys- 
tery are unlocked, and the destiny of nations understood. 
After this assertion, need we repeat the names of PALESTINE 
and Iraty? In the one country, we recognise the home 
of religion ; and in the other, that of civilization : + the former 
was the temple, and the latter the academy of the world. 
But as the intellectual in man is so closely connected with the 
spiritual, that civilization cannot well be disunited from reli- 
gion, therefore much of the religious history of the world is to 
be found in Rome, the mistress of nations, as well as in Jeru- 
salem, the home of prophets and apostles,— so that the high and 
holy mission of the one was materially affected by the influ- 
ence of the other. In this important point of view, the history 
of Rome, even from its earliest era, is essentially a religious 
history. Its wars with the Etrurians, Latins, and Carthagi- 
nians; its triumph over every antagonist, and ascent to uni- 
versal supremacy—what was the worth of these, except by how 
much they bore upon “a religious movement” that occurred 
many centuries afterwards, and of which the end is not yet, 
though many centuries more have elapsed ¢ 

A conclusion so un-heroic, un-classical, un-Roman, in the 
estimation of many of our modefn historians, was utterly un- 
known to Livy and Tacitus ; and we can scarcely imagine with 
what superb astonishment they would have heard it announced. 
While they wrote the annals of their glorious country, they 


* In addition to the works named at the head of the article, and others noted 
in the margin, there are two to which our debt is so great that we cannot omit 
their titles—viz. Hagenbach’s Kirchengeschichte des 18 u. 19, Jahrh, and Ait’s 
“ Christlicher Cultus,’’ ‘ 

+ Civilization, i.c., in its practical character and most effective ancient form, 
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only thought of its heroic deeds as the sources of its grandeur 
and political power. But little did they conjecture, that a re- 
cord of which they were justly so proud, was but a sequel to 
the history of Judea, and that its close as well as its origin 
would be found in obscure and despised Palestine. Rome had 
fought and conquered, and afterwards coerced and civilised, 
wherever a nation could be reached, until even Britain, that 
poor fragment of the world that loomed through mist and twi- 
light upon the outskirts of human existence, had been won 
from absorption into the void, and comprised within her all- 
pervading empire. And here only the legions had halted be- 
cause there was nothing more to subdue. But that last con- 
quest being effected, the politicai mission of Rome was ended, 
and another influence was to enter and reap the fruits. And 
what and whence that new influence of which she had been the 
unconscious servant and harbinger? It was impersonated in 
Him who was peace, and gentleness, and self-abasement, 
while its teachers were twelve poor fishermen from a province 
so remote and contemptible as to be scarcely worth naming in 
the list of Roman tributaries. And yet, it was for the coming 
of these men that she had endured so many centuries of war- 
fare, achieved so many unparalleled victories, and united so 
many nations into one compact well-legislated empire. Changes 
and improvements immeasurably more important still were to 
be introduced, of which these were but the preparatives ; and 
all that had as yet been done, was nothing more than the 
construction of viaducts and highways for the progress of 
the fishermen of Galilee. 

Such is the true spirit and philosophy of Roman history 
from the days of Romulus to those of Augustus ; and without 
this reference, it has no real greatness nor even tangible 
meaning. Those achievements which in youth we were taught 
so indiscriminately to admire, are thus elevated into their true 
importance by being linked to the spiritual and supernatural. 
They form a sequel to that stupendous narrative, which, com- 
mencing in Eden, goes onward in a series of divine manifesta- 
tion and miracle through the Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Pro- 
phetic ages, until the whole is closed upon the mountain of 
Calvary. It is there that the history of the results of Roman 
action rightly commences. ‘The real greatness of Rome con- 
sisted in her being adopted at this important point to carry 
on, with her own natural and acquired resources, the work 
which had been so begun and continued. It was a vocation 
which no other country was deemed fitted to receive, while 
in point of importance it was only secondary to that which 
had been originally bestowed upon the chosen people of God. 

It is gratifying to pause for a moment at this, the most im- 
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portant epoch of Roman history, and contemplate the com- 
mencement of her new vocation. In such a case, we make 
little account of emperors and their slavish senatea, the fierce 
wars which the empire continued to wage with the Parthian 
and the German, or the long-continued struggle that went on- 
ward at first for ambitious aggrandisement, and afterwards for 
mere national existence. We rather refer to the real life and 
inner spirit of Rome, and the deeds by which that vitality was 
manifested. And that life was Christianity. It was St Paul 
at the Three Taverns and Appii Forum, not the emperor in the 
capitol ; it was among a handful of menials in Nero’s house- 
hold, and not in the commanders of Nero’s legions, that the 
history of Rome was thenceforth to be found, and its full im- 
portance estimated. Roman patriotism was now to learn that 
there are still more important interests to die for than those 
of our country, and a higher approbation to reward the sacri- 
fice than the applause of the wise and the good. And we 
know how the lesson was learned, and amidst what trial 
it was illustrated. Never was Roman energy so fully deve- 
loped as in the missionary spirit with which it now went forth 
conquering and to conquer, or its devotedness so manifested 
as in the legions of her martyrs, who cheerfully gave them- 
selves to the death that Christianity might live and triumph. 
And be it noted, that it was for this, too, that such a national 
character had been formed through whole centuries of high 
achievement. The result was, the acquirement of a new supre- 
macy more complete than the old, under that regeneration by 
which Rome was born again; and it was now only that she 
seemed to have realised her proud title of the “ Eternal City.” 
Three centuries of Christian enterprise and suffering gave her 
the same ‘importance over the whole Christian world, and the 
same ascendency in its councils, which she had formerly pos- 
sessed as the arbitress of nations; she was now more than 
ever the great metropolis of the earth, upon which every eye 
was fixed, and to whose signal every movement was conformed. 

Matters being thus circumstanced, it might well have been 
thought that the predicted Millennium was at hand. Three 
centuries more—only three centuries more—and what at their 
close could remain unfinished! But from this very point a 
fearful reverse was to commence. The world, unfitted in its 
present state for further progress, was to be thrown back once 
more to its primitive childhood, and to undergo the struggles 
of a new existence, before it could enter that predicted life of 
happiness which was still in reserve for it. True, it had 
escaped from its Egypt of idolatrous bondage; it had even 
passed through the Red Sea in safety, crossed the dreary 
desert, and reached at length the confines of the promised 
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land. But even there it had become rebellious, and was to be 
sent back to wander, not for years, but ages in the wilderness, 
until its obduracy had been fully punished, and its heart once 
more renewed. And Rome, hitherto the honoured leader of 
the exodus, but now the first to rebel, was to endure the full 
measure of the punishment, but none of the blessings that were 
afterwards to follow. After leading the nations through ages 
of wandering, she was to return once more to the confines of 
the good land, but not to enter them: there she was to die 
and be buried, while the rest went forward into full possession. 
In considering the guilt of Rome as the impersonated Anti- 
christ, and the nature of that delusion by which she became 
the perverter of nations, we find it so deeply seated in our 
nature as to be coeval with Christianity itself, instead of being 
an after discovery. ‘ Even now there are many Antichrists,” 
was the saying of the beloved apostle when he was near the 
close of his ministry; and by this symptom he knew that he 
had already reached the “last time”—that the period had 
arrived when the predicted evil principle was to undergo its 
development and commence its portentous career. Afterwards, 
he darkly intimated wherein this antichristian spirit consisted : 
it was the denial of the important truth that “ Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh.” We know well that Gnostic delusion was 
now in full vigour, and that its great perversity consisted in 
the denial of the incarnation and real manhood of our Saviour; 
but we know also, that long after this wretched heresy had 
expired, Antichrist was alive and in full vigour. Something, 
therefore, more terrible by far, was evidently meant by the 
apostle, upon which Christendom was to be upon its guard, and 
that, too, not for the present, but to all future time. It was 
a warning against that general principle of which Gnosticism 
was only one of several indications. It was evidently the all- 
prevailing tendency of the human mind to substitute something 
else as the object of its worship and hope of salvation than 
“the man Christ Jesus,” which he thus desounced under the 
title of Antichrist, and of whose dread coming the Christians 
had been already forewarned. Many years previously, St 
Paul had marked its coming, and grieved over it, and con- 
demned it, when he asked the believers of Corinth, “ Is Christ 
divided? Was Paul crucified for you!” This universal ten- 
dency of our nature to lose sight of the Creator for the crea- 
ture, and adopt a symbol instead of the reality, had been in- 
terrupted, not destroyed, by the coming of Christianity; and 
after the short pause that had been interposed, the recoil com- 
menced by which the spirit of idolatry under a new and more 
alluring form was to be once more predominant. 
Here, then, commences the history of Antichrist under its 
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proper term and form—the history of the Roman Antichrist. 
From this period, and under the government of this principle, 
Christianity was to be symbolised, until it had become _no- 
thing else than a mere heap of symbols. And this tendency 
being once restored to its full activity, how easy it was for it 
to find the form that it should assume, and the materials upon 
which it was to operate! The capitol was still standing, and 
the old Roman spirit still survived, and it was found that by 
little more than a change of names, the relenting inclination 
not only towards idolatry in general, but the ancient national 
paganism, might still be gratified to the full. In this manner, 
the popular veneration for apostles, martyrs, and confessors in- 
sensibly lapsed into idolatrous worship, until Barnabas again 
became Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius; the gorgeous rites that 
had been so alluring to the senses, but so inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity, were one by one restored to their former 
observance; and at last even the temples and statues that 
still survived were found as serviceable to the new as they had 
been to the ancient faith. And still the motive was the same. 
It was the sensual preference of an external and formal wor- 
ship to that which was purely spiritual; a childish impatience 
to escape from the invisible and untried, into that which was 
open and palpable to our senses. The apostles, now in heaven, 
could advance the faith they had preached, and protect the 
followers they had converted. The glorified saints could pray 
for us, and aid us, and therefore were to be invoked and wor- 
shipped. Even the ritual itself, complicated as it was with its 
ten thousand irksome observances, was only thereby the more 
fully a pledge of our devout obedience, and therefore could not 
be prized too highly, or fulfilled too serupulously. And now, 
indeed, Antichrist prevailed ;—for where was “ Christ come in 
the flesh?” As Prophet, Priest, and King, he was deposed’ and 
set aside, while creatures merely human, and atonements of 
man’s device, were invested with his offices. ‘ Christ come in 
the flesh ”—never was there a more complete denial of the 
doctrine than when a wafer was substituted in his room! 
While the prevailing perversity thus went onward until it 
was formulated into a creed, a congenial polity was also de- 
vised, by which its movements were to be directed and its 
authority maintained. Hitherto, the old Roman idolatry had 
predominated as the exemplar and model in the corruption of 
Christianity, while the intellect and genius of Rome had re- 
duced the perversion to consistency, as well as arrayed it with 
attractiveness. Should not Rome, therefore, dictate with the 
authority of a hierarch, and be reverently obeyed?! This was 
nothing more than a natural and obvious conclusion. True, 
indeed, her empire was broken up, and other nations were suc- 
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ceeding to her political predominance; but her intellectual 
might survived, through which she was to found a spiritual 
rule, more resistless than the temporal that had passed away. 
Her priesthood, therefore, became the conclave by which Chris- 
tendom was governed, and their bishop the supreme authority 
to whom all was referred. And where, then, were the bounds 
by which such a prelate could be limited? Only those of 
human ambition, whose far-reaching extent is as yet undis- 
covered. He became more than consul, dictator, emperor, 
pontifex maximus; he was Pope, and in that little word every 
thing was comprised. Thus invested, he sat down in the seat 
of the Most High, and claimed the worship only due to the 
Supreme, and the blinded nations worshipped him accordingly. 
In this way the religious perversity of man attained the cli- 
max, in the substitution of the human for the divine, the sym- 
bol for the reality. The worship of glorified saintship, of hal- 
lowed localities, of pictures, statues, and relics, all ended in the 
adoration of a living man who could rule, dictate, and denounce, 
and whose authority none might question. For was he not 
infallible? Was he not intrusted with the keys of heaven, to 
open and shut at pleasure? Was he not the shadow of God 
upon earth, and therefore a visible God to the world? The 
answer was given in the bondage of the nations, and the de- 
struction of those who rebelled. That answer is still continued 
in the idolatrous hosannahs mingled with the cries of martyr- 
dom that swell in the ears of the living. The present age is 
wise beyond all that preceded; but it is not by mere wisdom 
that the innate tendency of man to substitute the creature for 
the Creator is to be conquered and eradicated. 

And where, in the mean time, it might be asked, where was 
that church against which the gates of hell were never to pre- 
vail? It lived as yet, but it lived in the wilderness. Indepen- 
dently of those few thoughtful men of every age and country 
who revolted in silence against the prevalent delusion, or whose 
appeals were unheard, there were whole communities by whom 
the truth continued to be retained, notwithstanding the general 
apostasy. These communities were indeed “in the wilder- 
ness,” dwelling apart from the world, unnoticed and unknown; 
or deemed too unworthy of particular attention, and therefore 
left for a time undisturbed. It was among these that the im- 
perishable church survived and found shelter when she was 
driven from the noisy haunts of men. It is interesting also to 
note how these communities kept#up an unbroken historical 
succession, from the time of the apostles and their descendants, 
to the advent of the Reformation, so that when one disappeared 
another was to be found in its room. This fact, also, even if 
it had been unnoticed in history, would still have been ap- 
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parent in the annals of Romish aggression and persecution; 
and thus, strangely enough, had no other evidence existed of a 
truth so hateful to Rome, and so utterly subversive of her pre- 
tensions, it would still have been found among the blood-stained 
records of the Vatican, ‘“‘ Where was your church before the 
days of Luther?” Popery herself has furnished the answer. 
It is delightful to follow, though but for a moment, the pil- 
grimage of divine truth from land to land, until its career of 
suffering was accomplished. When we go to its birthplace, 
the East, we there find its churches maintaining a long and 
arduous struggle against the corruptions of the West before 
they finally succumbed. But no sooner was that consummation 
attained, than the same doctrines reappear in South Britain ; 
and there they keep their hold among the obscure mountains 
of Wales, until they are overwhelmed, first by the Papal- 
Saxon, and finally by the Papal-Norman ascendency. We 
pass over to Ireland, and before this remote country was thought 
worth the trouble of conquest, we find the doctrines of the 
Eastern churches not only flourishing in apostolic purity, but 
its missionaries so numerous and enterprising, that a country, 
now the most enslaved by Romish idolatry, was then denomi- 
nated the “island of saints.” Onward still we proceed until 
we came to Iona, that bleak and barren rock standing all soli- 
tary in the midst of the storms of the ocean, and scarcely 
giving promise of human inhabitant. But even there we find 
the metropolitan college of the Culdees; those men who repu- 
diated all connection with Rome, and would receive nothing 
but what they found in the writings of the prophets, the 
apostles, and the psalms; and by whose ill-requited labours the 
greater part of Scotland, and nearly the half of England, were 
converted from paganism to the Christian faith. The dark 
ages were now beginning to clear away, and the promise of 
dawn was appearing, while the Culdees had fulfilled their 
mission and entered into their rest; but at this critical mo- 
ment the void was occupied by the Lollards of England and 
Hussites of Bohemia, the successors of the men of Iofia, and 
precursors of Luther and the Reformation; those witnesses of 
rejected truth by whom the light of the gospel was saved from 
utter extinction, at the time when the darkest hour was the 
hour before the dawn, and who were only suffered to pass away 
from public note when they were needed nolonger. But of all 
those communities by which the church in the wilderness has 
been impersonated, none has excited greater interest than that 
of the Waldenses. This rustic and primitive people, inhabiting 
the confines of France and Savoy, and Italians by descent, had 
cherished within the recesses of their Alpine valleys the faith of 
Christianity before Rome corrupted it, and afterwards retained 
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it through ages of corruption. Strange, that such a church 
should have been planted upon the very borders of Italy! It 
was the healing herb that grows beside the haunt of. the rattle- 
snake. And did the nations eat and live? But worthy though 
these Waldenses were, it was not for them that such a high 
distinction was reserved. It was enough that the church had 
found a home among their silent valleys, and in the munition 
of rocks; and that there, though overtaken, persecuted, and 
trodden down, it had not been destroyed. And when the Re- 
formation at length arrived, it was much that they were hon- 
oured as those who had borne the whole heat and burden of 
the day; who had not only been among the first to withstand 
the advancing corruption, but had maintained their fidelity to 
the last. 

But while the church was thus driven from country to coun- 
try, and compelled to hide herself from the pursuit of Anti- 
christ among the dens and dark places of the earth, until the 
hour of her deliverance had come, how fared it in the mean 
time with Italy? We know well that these faithful communi- 
ties were spared only as long as they remained unnoticed, and 
that Rome no sooner heard of their existence than she has- 
tened to persecute and destroy. But had the Italian mind no 
curiosity to inquire into the doctrines of these persecuted men, 
or the Italian heart no sympathy for their sufferings? And 
above all, did the world-stirring event of the Reformation itself, 
which broke through the darkest recesses of Europe, produce 
no congenial movement in the country where the evil had 
originated? To answer such questions, we now sadly turn our 
attention to those scanty and broken fragments that constitute 
the history of Protestantism in Italy. 

While the different countries of Europe had thus been warned 
and instructed, Italy was not neglected. On the contrary, she 
received a greater portion than the rest, not only of preven- 
tives against the gathering evil, but also of premonitions of the 
coming reform and preparations for its arrival. And first in 
the great fight against the cause of error was the stately and 
influential city of Milan. Still holding fast those truths which 
had been preached by the venerable Ambrose so early as the 
fourth century, the Milanese opposed themselves to the pro- 
gress of papal usurpation until the eleventh, when their remon- 
strances were silenced, not by argument, but military violence. 
Had it not been for this abrupt termination, they would have 
withdrawn themselves wholly from the Roman see, and estab- 
lished a rival church of their own, more conformable to the 
primitive model. But before the dissent of Milan was sup- 
pressed, another protesting party had entered upon the scene. 
These were the Paulicians, afterwards better known under the 
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name of Albigenses, who, in the course of their long migration 
from Armenia to the south of France, planted _a number of 
churches in the valley of the Po, and disseminated their doc- 
trines through a large portion of the north of Italy. But these 
doctrines, so far as they have been ascertained, only served a 
temporary purpose, and retarded an evil which they were in- 
adequate to overcome. Next to these Paulicians, were the 
Waldenses, who, at the close of the twelfth century, effected an 
entrance into Italy, and soon after made a lodgment in Rome 
itself. But there they could not escape unnoticed. The hier- 
archy took the alarm, and these immigrant Waldenses, or 
Paterins, as they were then called, after nearly two centuries 
of trial and persecution, were extirpated or driven into exile. 
In this manner, a partial resistance had been offered, and a 
testimony, however imperfect, had been borne at each succeed- 
ing step of the prevalent perversity, from the time when the 
evil commenced to the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
most distinct particulars of a protest which was thus continued 
for a thousand years, and expressed by three successive com- 
munities, were mainly directed against the supremacy of the 
Pope, the celibacy of the clergy, the worship of images, the 
observance of pilgrimages, and the efficacy of penance. Thus 
it appears, that the resistance was directed more against the 
crimes and ambition of the papal see than its corruption of 
doctrine, and that it aimed at the repression of a debased 
hierarchy rather than a reformation of the church itself. 
Still this was much. It was all that the age was able to en- 
dure, and it touched upon those evils that were the most keenly 
felt. And who can tell how many inquiring minds it may have 
turned into the better way, of whom no record has been pre- 
served !—from how many anxious hearts it may have wrung 
the cry, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” Although all had 
successively disappeared amidst the darkness that preceded 
the Reformation, yet let it not be thought that even in Italy 
such men could have taught and suffered in vain. 

It was not, however, merely by collective churches that Italy 
was thus warned and admonished. When a great revolution 
is to be accomplished, it is not so much by the crowd, however 
numerous, or the phalanx, however disciplined, that the move- 
ment of a whole nation is to be effected, as by the one man 
who, though alone, advances with the might and confidence of 
a host. When he stands so pre-eminent above the many, and 
contends single-handed against multitudes, the world is com- 
pelled to admire and follow. Such a man was Wicklyffe; such 
was Huss; such, above all, was Luther. Nor was Italy want- 
ing in such master-spirits by whom her deliverance might have 
been achieved. The first of these was Ambrose, Archbishop 
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of Milan, the fruits of whose instructions we have already 
noticed. In his writings he denounced the corruptions both 
in doctrine and practice that had already entered into the 
church, while his chief themes were the inefficiency of mere 
bodily service, and the necessity of justification by faith alone. 
Next appeared, but at a long interval, and when the twilight 
of Popery had settled into midnight, the distinguished Arnold 
of Brescia. This eloquent orator and accomplished scholar 
inveighed with fearless boldness against the luxury and immo- 
rality of the clergy, and obtained many followers in Brescia, 
his native city. His doctrines with regard to clerical reform 
were, that the incomes of the pope, bishops, and parish priests, 
and the revenues of the monasteries, should be surrendered to 
the state; and that the ministers of religion should be content 
with their spiritual authority, and such maintenance as they 
might derive from tithes and voluntary contributions. What 
were his opinions on the more vital subjects of religion, we are 
not distinctly informed; but from the foregoing specimen we 
may judge that they were sufficiently bold and scriptural to 
have procured his condemnation. But it was his attack upon 
the revenues of the hierarchy that formed the head and front 
of his offending; and for this most monstrous of heresies he 
was condemned at Rome in 1139, and commanded to preach 
upon that subject no more. He was not to be thus silenced, 
and he continued to declaim against the prevalent iniquity. 
After a life of trouble and vicissitude, in which he endeavoured 
to combine the character of an ancient Roman patriot with 
that of a Christian apostle, and showed himself a better tribune 
than Rienzi, he was tried and sentenced to crucifixion under 
the united authority of Adrian IV. and the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. His body was consumed by fire, his ashes were 
scattered to the winds, and his followers, called Arnoldists, 
after a fruitless struggleagainst the hierarchy, wereoverpowered 
and dispersed. More than three hundred years after the 
death of Arnold, the standard of religious reform that had 
been thrown in the dust and trampled under foot was once 
more raised by Girolamo Savonarola. This eloquent preacher 
and ardent imaginative enthusiast, whose labours extended 
over the latter part of the fifteenth century, denounced the 
guilt of both clergyand laity, which had now attained its height ; 
and rising to the full boldness of John the Baptist, he did not 
even spare the then recognised head of the church, in the fla- 
gitious pontiff, Alexander VI. The Pope retaliated by a bull 
of excommunication; but Savonarola, undismayed by a sentence 
at which the stoutest monarchs had turned pale, appealed from 
the Pope to a higher and juster tribunal, and went on with his 
apostolic prelections. His, indeed, was a romantic career in an 
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age when history itself was romance. But with all the elo- 
quence which in ancient Rome had “ wielded at will the fierce 
democracy,” and with all the superadded devotedness and purity 
of a reformer prepared for martyrdom, he stopped short, like 
too many before the days of Luther, at half measures,—at a 
reform that was chiefly limited to externals,—but still it was 
as far as his light conducted him. He attempted to trim and 
prune the corrupted tree which, with all its imperfections, he 
still recognised as the veritable tree of life, instead of laying 
the axe to the root, as his more enlightened successors after- 
wards did. And hence he failed as his predecessors had done. 
Maddened at length by his fearless perseverance, his enemies 
raised the mob of Florence, the city of his labours, against him ; 
he was thrown into prison, subjected to torture, and finally 
condemned to the flames. After execution, his ashes, by 
command of his judges, were collected and thrown into the 
Arno; but a few were preserved, and are still shown at 
Florence, as if they were but the relics of a Popish saint and 
martyr. May this preservation be significant of a period yet 
in store for the Florentines, when these treasured memorials 
will lead to a close inquiry into the principles for which Savo- 
narola so bravely suffered ! 

In this way was Italy prepared, and that, too, in a superior 
measure, for a happy religious change. The day of her mereci- 
ful visitation had continued to the last, and ended in a bright 
sunset. And even prior to the birth of Protestantism, the 
fruits of all this were apparent. So early as the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, there was a general perception 
of the prevalent religious debasement, and the necessity of re- 
form. Neither the crimes of the hierarchy, nor the corruptions 
of doctrine, could sustain themselves against the awakened 
spirit of inquiry which announced that the “dark ages” had 
passed away, and a new morning been commenced on earth. 
And thus the stir of renewed life went on strengthening and 
increasing till the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
the pulpits were loud in warnings against Antichrist, and fear- 
less inquiries as to its signs and characteristics, which all pointed 
ominously towards Rome. For was she not the city seated 
upon seven hills, with ‘‘ Mystery” inscribed upon her forehead? 
A reformation must be attempted forthwith, and in good ear- 
nest. But what ought to be the nature of that reformation? 
This question, Italy, with all her intellect and refinement, in 
which she still stood pre-eminent among the nations, was un- 
able to answer. Once more, as at first, the foolish things of 
the world were chosen to confound those that are wise, and 
therefore the reply came from Germany. Italy, the perverter 
of the world, was no longer to be its teacher, and must submit 
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to receive the momentous lesson from ultramontanes and bar- 
barians. Did she humble herself under this merited rejection, 
and receive with docility the lesson so conveyed? A short 
sketch of the progress of Protestantism in Italy will furnish a 
sufficient reply. 

When the great Protestant movement commenced in Ger- 
many, the study of ancient languages, and the invention of 
printing, which were the fitting harbingers of religious reform, 
had not only united the learned of every country by a com- 
mon mode of speech, but imparted wings to thought, so that 
ideas from the remotest nook were wafted to every land, as 
well as multiplied to an indefinite amount, No Caliph Omar 
or General Amrou could now involve the world in darkness by 
the destruction of a single library, however complete. What 
Luther taught was therefore speedily read in Italy; the writ- 
ings of his associates glided from house to house in spite of 
popes and inquisitors; and while the intercourse of commerce 
circulated these productions among the trading states, it also 
brought with them as traders the early disciples of the Refor- 
mation, who were well fitted to expound its principles. Among 
these mercantile communities, therefore, to welcome the long- 
forgotten and now restored doctrines of the Cross, was V enice, at 
that time the Tyre of the world, whose merchants were princes, 
and whose historical renown was equal to its wealth. But 
with the gainful resources of traffic, the Venetians duly prized 
the treasures of learning; and while their ocean palaces teemed 
with the choicest productions of art, their city was one of the 
principal book-emporiums of Europe. In this way, while the 


volumes of the reformers were consigned as bales of mer- . 


chandise to the Venetian storehouses for transmission over 
Italy, the Venetian printing-presses were equally alert in mul- 
tiplying the Word of God, and those new writings by which it 
was illustrated. It was a natural consequence, that while 
most of the literary men of Venice were conversant with the 
doctrines of the Reformation, not a few were induced to em- 
brace them. This was so much the ease, that so early as A. D. 
1528, Luther expressed his joy in learning that already this 
influential people had received the tidings of salvation. These 
conversions at last became so frequent, that in 1543, when the 
Inquisition was empowered to try and punish heresy on both 
sides of the Alps, one of its chief efforts was to establish its 
dominion over this bright city of the Adriatic. But in this, 
its first attempts were baffled by the republican spirit of the 
citizens; and when the inquisitorial judges finally obtained a 
footing there, it was only on condition that their trials should 
be public, and their sentences subjected to the sanction of the 
senate. Even already so many of the Venetians, not only of 
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the middle but the higher classes, had become Protestants, 
that instead of meeting privately for worship, they were now 
emboldened to propose the erection of churches, and the hold- 
ing of public assemblies, while Melancthon addressed a letter 
to the senate, in which there were many converts, advising 
them to adopt the Reformation as their national faith. While 
such was the hopeful progress of the cause in the mother city, 
many of the dependencies of Venice followed the example; 
among which may be especially mentioned Padua, whose uni- 
versity was so famed for learning during the middle ages, and 
the small states of Treviso and Vicenza. 

Still greater, however, than even in Venice, was the progress 
of the Reformation in the ancient duchy of Milan. It would in- 
deed have been a matter of deep disappointment had the case 
been otherwise, considering that when the Roman pontiffs com- 
menced their claims to universal supremacy in the church, the 
stoutest resistance to these claims was offered by Milan; and 
that this little state did not yield until the eleventh century, 
when not only the rest of Italy, but Europeitself had succumbed. 
The commencement of the reform in Germany was like a 
trumpet-signal to Milan, and there were good and brave hearts 
there to respond to the summons. Other circumstances also, 
besides the remembrance of their ancient struggle, tended to 
awaken the sympathy of the Milanese in behalf of the great 
movement; for their territory bordered upon_ Switzerland, 
where already the Reformation had begun; and as the duchy 
was the chief seat of war between Charles V. and Francis I., 
the stir of military events made the progress of opinion go 
onward without notice. In this way, though enduring the 
evils of war, the Milanese escaped the deadlier evils of re- 
ligious persecution. While they were thus unnoticed by the 
Inquisition, and learning to worship God aright without mo- 
lestation, they were also favoured with the presence of one of 
the leading spirits of this reforming age to enlighten them in 
their inquiries. This was Celio Secundo Curio, a persecuted 
wanderer, and man of strange adventures and vicissitudes. 
Originally a native of Turin, his mind had been opened when 
a boy by the perusal of a beautifully-bound copy of the Serip- 
tures, which his father had left him as a legacy, and the work 
thus commenced was matured at the age of twenty, by a per- 
usal of the works of the reformers. Stripped of all, and driven 
from his home as a heretic, he came in the course of his dan- 
gerous wanderings to Milan, where he requited the shelter 
which he received by his eloquent instructions as a public 
teacher. He also gave lectures for three years in the univer- 
sity of Pavia, where he was every day attended by a guard of 
students to protect him from the inquisitors. But here he was 
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of too great consequence to remain unmolested, and through 
papal influence he was obliged to fly, first to Venice, and 
afterwards to Ferrara. But wherever he went, he kindled a 
flame which Popery found it difficult to extinguish; and in this 
instance, as in many others, the court of Rome showed that 
what is wisdom in man is foolishness with God. When the 
Inquisition was finally established over Italy under the despotic 
and bigoted rule of Philip II., the wide-spread Protestantism 
of Milan was recognised by a double portion of inquisitorial 
severity. 

But of all the Italian states by which the advent of the Re- 
formation was in the first instance received with welcome, 
there was none more remarkable than the dukedom of Ferrara. 
To this state, also, which had hitherto been distinguished above 
the rest by its devotedness to the authority of Rome, the 
knowledge of the truth was principally brought, neither by eru- 
dite doctor, eloquent lecturer, nor refugee confessor, but by a 
woman. This was its duchess Renée, second daughter of Louis 
XII., who was married to Hercules I., Duke of Ferrara, in 1527. 
The present was an age of learned princesses and accomplished 
high-born dames, but among them all, Renée was conspicuous, 
not only by the purity with which she spoke the French and 
Italian languages, but herclassical knowledge of Latinand Greek, 
in which she remindsus of our own Lady Jane Grey, and of Mary 
and Elizabeth, her successors, Although only seventeen years 
old when she arrived at her new court, she was already a Protes- 
tant, having been converted to the reformed doctrines by those 
Protestant teachers who found refuge at the court of Margaret of 
Navarre. On coming to Ferrara, the youthful duchess was so 
fortunate as to find Madame de Soubise, her governess, esta- 


blished at its court; and at a subsequent period she had for: 


her bosom friend, and the instructor of her children, the pious 
and accomplished Olympia Morata. It was no part of the 
government of the princes of this period to consider religion 
as a mere political element, or to deal with it according to the 
fashion of mere court expediency. On the contrary, it was not 
only a personal but a life-and-death principle, to which every 
thing else was to be freely sacrificed, whether the holder still 
abode by the Romish Church, or joined the ranks of the re- 
formers. Renée partook so largely of this spirit, that on ar- 
riving in Ferrara, the great object of her life, to which she 
devoted herself at whatever hazard or sacrifice, was to advance 
the cause of Protestantism. But with all this zeal, there was 
such a tempering of gentleness and discretion, that instead of 
hurrying her husband and his subjects into a dangerous quarrel 
with the hierarchy, she made Ferrara the home of the learned, 
and received with welcome the most distinguished scholars of 
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every country, but especially of her own native France. The 
result of such prudence it was easy to foresee. The most ac- 
complished scholars of the day were either Protestants, or bold 
inquirers after religious truth, and as such men were obnoxious 
to the priesthood, they naturally repaired to the offered asylum. 
Among these illustrious refugees were Clement Marot, the lau- 
reate of the Reformation, and John Calvin. In this way, the 
court of Ferrara was soon adorned with the presence of the 
most eminent men of a learned age, and the colleges and schools 
supplied with accomplished instructors, while the duke, a soft 
and easy man, seems to have been gratified at the growing 
prosperity, without questioning how it was produced or whither 
it was tending. It was not so, however, with the Vatican, and 
in 1545 an order was issued by Paul III. for a strict inquiry 
to be instituted in Ferrara after persons of whatever rank sus- 
pected of holding heretical sentiments, for the purpose of bring- 
ing them to the tribunal of the Inquisition; while to make 
detection certain, spies were employed, who assumed every dis- 
guise and profession, that they might glide into the confidence 
of the unwary. These efforts were but too successful; and after 
five years of persecution, the best Protestants of Ferrara were 
either destroyed or banished. Still, this was not enough as 
long as Renée remained, and against her, therefore, the whole 
influence of the Romish hierarchy was chiefly directed. Insti- 
gated by the Pope, her husband commanded her to renounce 
her Protestantism; and on refusing, her children were re- 
moved from her superintendence, her faithful servants were 
persecuted, and to crown the whole, she was herself shut up a 
prisonerin the palace, and imperiously ordered toconform to the 
creed of Rome without further delay. Wearied out with such a 
course of domestic persecution, and yearning for her children, 
the unfortunate princess at last complied. A few years after, 
her husband died, and Renée on returning to France abjured 
her extorted recantation, and made her castle of Montargis 
a place of refuge for her persecuted Huguenot countrymen. 
As for unfortunate Ferrara—lately a state of such high pro- 
mise—in consequence of the extinction of her Protestantism, 
the salt had lost its savour; and being now only fit to be cast 
out, and trodden under the feet of men, the fate of the duke- 
dom was every whit as degrading, for it was afterwards annexed 
to the Papal dominions. 

In the progress of Italian Protestantism, the dukedom of 
Tuscany, to whose religious history so mournful an interest is 
attached in the present day, must not be neglected. Who, 
indeed, can forget Florence, its beautiful and far-famed capi- 
tal, the Athens of the sixteenth century? But it was this 
very eminence to which it attained, through the talent of its 
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citizens, and the fostering care of its merchant princes, the 
Medici, that constituted the chief obstacle to the introduction 
of Protestantism, as well as the principal cause of its downfall 
‘ after it had been introduced. And yet, the first promise was 
favourable, for so early as the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion a considerable number of the citizens beeame converts to 
the Protestant doctrines, while the influence of their talents 
added more weight to the cause than that of mere numerical 
strength. Among the most eminent of these illustrious Flo- 
rentines, was Antonio Brucioli, an accomplished scholar and 
enthusiastic patriot, who commenced his public career by an 
unsuccessful attempt to liberate his country from the dominion 
of the Medicean family. Obliged to fly in consequence of this 
failure, he repaired to Germany, and there resumed his studies, 
which were now exclusively directed to theology as a science, 
and the languages with which it is connected. In Germany 
he had learned the doctrines of the Reformation, and in this 
way was qualifying himself to be their advocate and expounder. 
Having thus explored the secret by which men are made free 
indeed, he returned to Florence in 1527, animated by a higher 
patriotism than before, to communicate what he had learned 
to his countrymen; and when warned by his friends of the 
danger to which his bold speeches about religion and the clergy 
were now exposing him, his intrepid answer was, “If I speak 
truth, I cannot speak wrong.” Their warning was well-founded. 
He was first denounced from the pulpit; soon afterwards, he 
was thrown into prison, and accused of treason as well as 
heresy. Having narrowly escaped death by a sentence of ban- 
ishment, he retired to Venice, where he established himself as a 
printer, and published his translation of the Scriptures, which 
he rendered from the original instead of the vulgate—a service 
whieh he was enabled to perform through his acquaintance- 
ship. with the Greek and Hebrew languages. A still greater 
work which he executed after years of arduous labour, was his 
commentary on the Bible, which he published in seven volumes 
folio. While struggling with the poverty of exile, first as cor- 
rector of the press and afterwards as a printer, Brucioli seems 
to have been animated with the highest Christian patriotism, 
and his translation of the Bible gave such an impulse that, 
soon after, other translations were published in various parts 
of Italy. This was, of course, the deadliest of all attacks upon 
Popery, and as such the Roman Catholics felt it ; but as it 
was impossible to suppress these versions, they retaliated, by 
producing counter-translations more favourable to their own 
tenets. Brucioli also was not the only citizen of Florence by 
whom an Italian translation of the Word was furnished, for the 
same task was accomplished by two other Florentines, Marmo- 
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chini and Teofilo, the former of whom gave a version of the 
whole Scriptures, and the latter of the New Testament. And 
these men were natives of a city in which the reading of the 
Bible is, in this nineteenth century, visited as a capital crime ! 
The multitudes who fied from Florence when the Inquisition 
was established, attest the progress which Protestantism had 
already made in the chief city of Tuscany. 

Those parts of Italy which were afterwards comprised within 
the separate kingdom of Naples nowdemand our notice. At that 
time they belonged to the crown of Spain, and were governed 
by the viceroys of Charles V. Of the Neapolitan territories, 
the district of Calabria had enjoyed peculiar advantages, for a 
colony of Waldenses from Piedmont had been already settled 
there for nearly two centuries, and had erected several flourish- 
ing villages, notwithstanding the hostility of the native clergy, 
and their attempts to suppress these strangers who practised 
such a primitive and suspicious-looking worship. It was only 
when the full force of the tempest arose by which Italian Pro- 
testantism itself was laid prostrate, that the settlements of 
this interesting colony were destroyed. At present, however, 
they were lights set upon the hills of Calabria preparatory to 
the coming sunshine, sothat when Protestantism wasannounced, 
its doctrines quickly obtained an extensive circulation through- 
out Naples, and effected a formidable lodgment even in the 
capital itself. The city of Naples, too, like Milan, had for its 
first teachers, not peaceful fugitives or apostolic scholars, but 
German soldiers, who, after relieving the city when it was be- 
sieged by the French, disseminated the instructions of their 
countrymen while they remained in garrison. The doctrines 
thus took root, and soon became so productive, that Charles V. 
took the alarm, and commenced the same process of extirpa- 
tion in Italy which he so unsuccessfully attempted in Germany. 
The good work which had originated in the midst of mili- 
tary conflict, was carried on by more peaceful agents, and 
in this respect Naples was favoured with such instructors as 
would have been eminent in any age or country. The first of 
these was Juan Valdes, a Spanish knight, and secretary of the 
Viceroy of Naples. This illustrious personage, who, in Ger- 
many, had been enlightened in the doctrines of Luther, and 
who added to the various accomplishments of a soldier, states- 
man, and scholar, the learning and research of a theologian, 
and the persuasive conversational eloquence of a finished gen- 
tleman and courtier, was also distinguished by the purity of 
his character, and self-denying uprightness of his public life,— 
a combination of qualities such as is rarely to be found in the 
courts of sovereigns, or the holders of political power and sta- 
tion. The religious opinions of such a man could not remain 
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unnoticed, or his intercourse be enjoyed without correspondent 
fruits, and accordingly his influence was so prevalent in Na- 
ples, that although not a preacher himself, he produced many 
preachers by the force of his instructions and example. An- 
other influential teacher in the Protestantism of Naples was 
Pietro Martire Vermigli, better known to English readers by 
the name of Peter Martyr. This distinguished man, a Flo- 
rentine by birth, and Augustine friar by vocation, after having 
studied the whole round of learning at that time known, and 
distinguished himself as an eloquent preacher, on account of 
which he was raised to high office in the church, was gradually 
converted to the truth, first by an early study of the Scrip- 
tures, afterwards by the writings of Zuinglius and Bucer, and 
finally by the conversations of Valdes and other Protestants 
in Naples. He still continued to exercise the office of a 
preacher, notwithstanding the change of his belief; but his 
chief topics, which he now urged with all the force of a mas- 
terly logician and profound scholar, were the necessity of jus- 
tification by faith, the inefficacy of penance and priestly abso- 
lutions, and the unscriptural character of belief in purgatory. 
Another Neapolitan reformer of the same period was John 
Mollio, a Siennese, and professor at Bologna, but subsequently 
lecturer to the monastery of St Lorenzo, at Naples—a man 
who, after having distinguished himself by his apostolic labours 
in behalf of divine truth, at last-attested it by a heroic mar- 
tyrdom. But the most eminent of them all remains to be 
noticed: this was Bernardino Ochino, also a native of Sienna, 
and brother of the order of Capuchins, who, after an agonising 
search in quest of religious truth, and the peace of mind to 
which it leads, at length found them in the Scriptures; and 
having found them, was unable to rest until he had announced 
them to others. His whole heart was so completely in this im- 
portant work, and his natural talents as an orator were so high, 
that he was at once the Chalmers and Whitefield of his day. 
“That man would make the stones weep,” said Charles V., 
who was as much moved by the preaching of Ochino, as he 
could be moved by any thing human. Another of his enthu- 
siastic admirers was the accomplished Cardinal Bembo, whose 
worldly, ambitious spirit was so prostrated beneath the appeals 
of the reformer, that after one of his interviews with him, he 
thus wrote, among many similar protestations: “I have laid 
open my whole heart and soul to him, as I would have done to 
Jesus Christ, to whom I am persuaded he is acceptable and 
dear.” Every city in Italy was impatient to hear the preach- 
ing of Ochino; and wherever he came, the crowds that attend- 
ed him formed such a trumphal procession, as even the elo- 
quence of the gospel has seldom procured. At length he ar- 
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rived at Naples, where his wonder-working ministry was at- 
tended with its wonted power: all ranks crowded round him, 
and listened in breathless interest, while, amidst tears, and 
sobs, and trembling convictions, he preached to them of the 
delusions among which they had hitherto strayed, and the 
fruitlessness of every hope of justification that was not founded 
upon the righteousness of Christ. : 

Seldom, indeed, have a people been blessed with such teach- 
ers as the Neapolitans—and how fearful, therefore, their re- 
sponsibility! At first, indeed, they were conscious of their 
blessings, and earnest in the right use of them, so that not 
only whole crowds of citizens, but many of the chief nobility 
were won over from the ranks of Rome to the Protestant faith. 
In the midst of this success, Valdes, to whom so much of it 
was owing, entered into the rest of the righteous; but though 
he ceased from his labours, the good cause continued to go 
onward, until it had not only traversed the Neapolitan state, 
but effected a successful entrance into the island of Sicily. 
Nor were the Neapolitans found indifferent or faint-hearted in 
the first hour of danger, when the Pope endeavoured to reclaim 
them by the argument of persecution, and twice they success- 
fully resisted the attempt to impose the Spanish Inquisition 
upon their spiritual liberties. But after success came remiss- 
ness, under which they were easily overcome. The Italian 
Inquisition, wearing a more national character than that of 
Spain, and exhibiting a milder aspect, although its tender 
mercies were to the full as cruel, was dexterously insinuated 
in place of the other, and for several years Naples was so rife 
with religious persecution, that the best of her children were 
banished or destroyed, and large portions of the city depopu- 
lated, while those who remained were finally tamed into ac- 
quiescence. In this way perished the exulting hope that one 
Italian member at least would be added to the fair family of 
the Reformation. Alas for the after history of Naples! Had 
it but kept the faith, and imbued with its high and firm con- 
sistency some such public event as the revolt of Masaniello, 
how different a history might that country have furnished, 
which is now the most profligate and degraded of European 
kingdoms! 

Such was the entrance, and such the progress of Protestant- 
ism, in the larger states of Italy. Nor were those of smaller 
note unvisited. Among these might be specified Lucca, Pisa 
and Sienna, Modena, Locarno and Capo d'Istria. These 
minor sections of Italy, divided by the unhappy fate of that 
conquered and feudalised country into separate, and too often 
antagonistic states, with whose names the Italian wars of the 
middle ages were so complicated, had also their eminent re- 
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forming scholars and evangelists, whose labours were rewarded 
not only by popular veneration, but crowds of earnest converts. 
But of all the triumphs of Italian Protestantism, none was 
‘more conspicuous than its entrance into the territory of the 
Pontiff himself, to denounce him as a stern witness and accuser. 
This was especially the case in Bologna, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Papal dominion, where the progress of 
the reformed faith was equal to that which it obtained in any 
other part of Italy. So remarkable an achievement was main- 
ly owing to the labours of John Mollio, to whom allusion has 
already been made among the faithful witnesses of Naples. 
He arrived in Bologna in 1533, and occupied a chair in its 
university, the oldest of all the Italian schools of learning, 
where he taught the doctrine of justification by faith with 
such acceptance in his lectures upon the Epistles of St Paul, 
that at length he was silenced and displaced by a mandate of 
the Pope. But what he had already taught could not be ex- 
tinguished by such a sentence, and when he departed, his les- 
sons remained to be communicated by his disciples. How 
effectively this was done was proved twelve years afterwards, 
when a Protestant nobleman of Bologna offered to raise six 
thousand soldiers to defend the evangelical principles against 
the Pope, if need should be, with the sword. 

Thus briefly have we attempted to give a sketch of Italian 
Protestantism during the first part of the sixteenth century— 
that era so pregnant with importance in the religious history 
of the world, when it might be said that a new life was to 
commence upon earth. With means apparently more inade- 
quate still, and with even fainter promise of success, the doc- 
trines of the Reformation had overspread Germany, had esta- 
blished themselves in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Swit- 
zerland; and had erected their stable throne upon the island 
of Britain, so soon to become the most honoured of their 
champions and witnesses. The mighty northern heart was 
throbbing through all its arteries, and preparing with renewed 
energy for an achievement, compared with which its first 
mighty triumph, the conquest of the West, was but a trivial 
enterprise. But where was Italy when such a march had 
commenced? Why, with an intellect so superior to the rest, 
and an energy that had predominated in the councils and battle- 
fields of the age—why did she not rise and shake herself, as 
she had been wont, like Samson roused from his slumbers? 
That she should have thrown off the incubus she had endured 
for ages, and taken the very fore-front in an action for which 
she was so well equipped, was nothing more than a just and 
natural expectation. But Italy was not to be the leader, nor 
even the follower, in such an honoured movement; and though 
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she raised her head at that resurreetion-blast which had © 
wakened the dead, it was only to lie down again more slug- 
gishly than ever, and be the pity or the byword of the nations 
that marched onward. So long the guide of the world into 
deeper and yet deeper darkness, she was not to enjoy the light 
into which the others had successfully entered; instead of this, 
she was to fall into the pit she had dug, and be crushed in the 
overthrow of the idols she had ereated. Such, in the present 
instance at least, was the doom of a most righteous retribu- 
tion, under which Italy still languishes with scarcely a hope of 
deliverance; and it now only remains for us to inquire into 
those natural causes by which the retribution was accom- 
plished. 

The first of these causes, and the most immediate in its opera- 
tion, was brute force and violence—the agency of persecution. 
When Rome is selfish, she persecutes the truth, because it is 
opposed to her own aggrandisement. When she is in a more 
devout frame—according to her own form of devotion—still 
she persecutes, because she believes that there is no salva- 
tion beyond her own pale. The church—that is, herselfi— 
must be advanced in whatever fashion, and the souls of men 
must be saved at whatever price ; and upon either argument, 
Rome will be a perseecutor to the end. For this mode of sup- 
pression, also, Italy afforded peculiar facilities, being so closely 
under the inspection of the Vatiean, and so directly exposed 
to its grasp. As might be expected, when the storm com- 
menced, it levelled in the first instance the stateliest heads, 
the most illustrious advoeates of the new opinions, who were 
denouneed, silenced, and banished ; and when these remedies 
were found too gentle, the stake or the seaffold was adopted in 
their room. Thus it also fared with their writings, which were 
suppressed by the Index Expurgatorius, or destroyed by a ju- 
dicial bonfire. But the Inquisition was the prineipal agent of 
Papal reconversion ; and to fit it more me | for the 
work, its power, which had hitherto been limited in Italy, was 
extended to an irresponsible amount, to crush and destroy 
without question and without stint. For twenty long years 
this horrid tribunal continued its operations ; and its activity 
was manifested in crowded prisons and galleys—in the appli- 
cation of torture to force recantation, and the punishment of 
death when recantation was withheld. Even the .infliction of 
capital punishment also was sometimes so contrived as to 
silence the testimony of the dying, and rob them of the honour 
of martyrdom. Thus, in Venice, it was by drowning, and at 
midnight. When the whole city was hushed, the executioner’s 
gondola glided through the watery streets like a silent shadow, 
until it had reached the open sea—and then, nothing was heard 
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of the sentenced victim but the sullen plunge into the Adri- 
atic, which proclaimed that all was begun and ended. Even 
darker modes, and of a more infamous character still, appear 
to have been sometimes adopted for the purpose of silencing 
those whose public execution would have spoken too loudly ; 
for not a few disappeared—men know not where or how. 
Italy was a land of subtle poisoners, and its priests as well as 
politicians were acquainted with the Aqua Tofana. 

But it is not by persecution alone that we are to account 
for the suppression of Protestantism in Italy. A brave people 
may endure for a while the utmost inflictions of inquisitions, 
or even of dragonnades ; but if hearty in the cause for which 
they suffer, there is a point of endurance beyond which it is 
madness to urge them. A common evil unites them against 
the common enemy, and such a union is more than military 
discipline and strength. In this way the blood of martyrdom 
has ever been the seed of the church, when nothing else than 
martyrdom was employed ; and had this been all, the Italian 
spirit would probably have borne itself as gallantly as the Pu- 
ritanism of England, or the Covenanterism of Scotland, and 
with the same triumphant result. But in the political condi- 
tion of unhappy Italy, we find causes enough to retard the 
operation of any common principle of action whatever. In- 
stead of being an entire country, it was divided into a number 
of states, each having its own separate interests and individual 
history ; and thus, the patriotism of the Italian people, which, 
united, might have achieved a common national independence, 
was frittered down into a manifold paltry provincialism, by 
which every town was divided against its neighbour. The 
same cause that prevented a combined effort for the establish- 
ment of Italian liberty, was enough to hinder the adoption of 
a common Protestantism. How could Venice be at one with 
Genoa, or Rome with Ferrara, or Florence with Verona? 
They would no more harmonise in a common faith than they 
would march under a united banner. And thus it was, that 
while Italy was helpless through her divisions, the common foe 
prevailed ; and the same hostile powers of Spain, Austria, and 
the Popedom, which bereaved the Italians of their freedom, 
deprived them also of the truth. The harmonising, uniting, 
incorporating power of Protestantism, had thus no proper field 
for action, and therefore was so easily suppressed. The same 
disunion and consequent helplessness continues, and the result 
is still the same. ‘Thus, Italy in the present day is a problem 
and a contradiction. It is an unquestioned fact that “ know- 
ledge is power ;” but it is equally unquestionable, that intel- 
lectual Italy is the miserable serf of sluggish un-idea’d 
Austria. 
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Such were the political causes that laid a death-touch upon 
Italian Protestantism at the very outset, and made it stagger 
and fall before it had reached the mid-way of progress. But 
in addition, there were impediments of an intellectual charac- 
ter that added their weight to the arrest. These were to be 
found in the principle of Italian civilization versus German 
barbarism. It was in Germany that the Reformation had 
commenced ; but what was Germany that it should become 
the teacher of Italy? ‘‘ Have any of the Pharisees believed 
in Him?” “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
These were the popular questions of the Jews, when our 
Saviour walked among them, and as such, they were received 
as sufficient apologies for the hazard of a general rejection. 
In the same mode, a similar spirit acted upon the Italians, when 
the first impulse of Protestant preaching had passed away. 
For whence had these new doctrines come for which they must 
dare every thing and suffer to the utmost? They had come, 
forsooth, from Germany, the deadliest antagonist, and finally 
the conqueror of Rome,—from Germany, which was only begin- 
ning to learn that other languages had existed besides her own 
frost-bound gibberish,—from Germany, whose monks, now so 
strangely become the reformers of the world, had but the 
other day been the well-flogged pupils of Italy in the mere 
accidence of civilised scholarship. And must they—they the 
representatives of all that was glorious in the past of Rome, 
and all that was refined in the present of Italy—become the 
docile schoolboys of northern barbarians, and recognise the 
superiority of these hirsute men in intellectual power as well 
as in brute force and lucky accident? Such a feeling is more 
frequently experienced than expressed, and yet, it is often 
strong enough to determine anational bias. Would France, 
for instance, adopt a new religious lesson, however orthodox, 
from England ! Or would a German theological college of the 
present day be moved by the writings of John Knox or Samuel 
Rutherford? In the same manner, Italy would not learn of 
Germany, however vital the lesson: she would rather be the 
bondman than the brother of such ateacher. Such is the 
world, and such the wisdom of its choice. Let but pride in- 
tervene, not merely with an individual but a nation, and the 
better way is pointed out in vain. 

The same pride of intellect that undervalued the instructors, 
was equally opposed to the lessons they taught. The north- 
ern mind, cold, hard, and mathematical, is little apt to be 
controlled by the mere figures of fancy, or force of declama- 
tion: it must have argument and proof before it is convinced; 
and if these are wanting, it will not listen to the charming of 
the orator, charm he never so wisely. - When the Reformation, 
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therefore, addressed itself to the Teutonic mind through all its 
national ramifications, a ready assent was given ; for the sys- 
tem was accompanied with irrefragable demonstration, and 
' every doctrine was a soundly-established problem. But it was 
far otherwise with the Italian intellect. To it the doctrines 
so presented were not only too naked, but the homage they 
required was too absolute. Truth is every thing; but must 
the recipient, therefore, be nothing? It was a boggling con- 
clusion ; and therefore the intellect of Italy must needs do 
something in the way of improving and adorning these doc- 
trines, for the purpose of proving itself a thinking being and 
free agent, instead of a mere passive believer. Some, there- 
fore, endeavoured to beautify the newly-restored gospel with 
the tinsel of Platonism, while others attempted to rationalise 
it with Unitarianism. It was precisely in this fashion that 
their fathers had acted in the early days of Christianity after 
the apostles had passed away: they added and subtracted, 
they explained and refined, until revelation itself vanished in 
the process, and left a craving void to be filled with the inane 
Popery that succeeded. When the descendants of these men 
thus followed in their steps, the wandering was sure to end in 
a return to Rome. They had gone out; but that which 
should have been the pilgrimage of life was nothing more than 
a day’s journey or a,morning promenade. 

Another tendency of the Italian mind, through which the 
progress of Protestantism was first retarded, and finally thrown 
back, comes next to be mentioned, as it was nothing more 
than a corollary of the preceding. When Italy ceased to be 
the mistress of the world by arms, she again became its mis- 
tress by the arts: it was merely a change in the weapons and 
mode of warfare, while her sovereignty remained the same. 
This love of the beautiful, therefore, took the place of ancient 
valour and patriotism; it was now the master passion and 
prevailing characteristic of her people; and to express the 
winning eloquence of this new love, by the language of poetry, 
music, statuary, painting, architecture, and erect enduring 
trophies in these departments, was the great charm of life, as 
well as the loftiest aim of ambition. And then came the Re- 
formation. But where were its imposing rites and gorgeous 
pageants—its anthems, its pictures, and its statues—that sunny 
world of the sublime and the beautiful, which, to the Italian, 
was heaven itself, with its angels and beatific visions? They 
were disused—they were thrust aside—they were thrown to 
the moles and the bats. Germany was satisfied with the True 
in religion, but Italy must have the Beautiful as well as the 
true; and therefore, in the eyes of the latter, this Protestant- 
ism was a mangled, or at best but a half-religion. She was 
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willing to believe and worship; but where was her gospel of 
earved and painted symbols, and her rubric of sweet-smelling 
odours and entrancing melodies, without which she felt as if 
she could neither supplicate nor adore? “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 

truth:”—ah, true!—but how can we worship him without our 
magnificent Te Deum laudamus? 

To these causes, so peculiar to Italy alone, may be traced 
the suppression of its Protestantism; and when we carefully 
estimate their weight, we shall no longer wonder that the sup- 
pression should have been so rapid as well as so complete. 
In twenty short years, a movement so extensive, and fraught 
with such promise of a happy national renewal, was arrested, 
and thus the generation that witnessed its glorious advent 
also beheld its downfall. Death, torture, imprisonment, and 
exile, in the first instance, had done their utmost, so that the 
best of Italy were destroyed, silenced, or driven by thousands 
into banishment. Afterwards, in the case of those who were 
spared, there were influences at work, silent and slow indeed, 
but withal as deadly and sure as the most destructive pro- 
cesses of persecution, under which such Protestantism as sur- 
vived gradually dwindled and decayed. It was now an all 
but exhausted lamp burning in the close atmosphere of a tomb 
—a glimmering point, which the entrance of a healthy current 
seemed more likely to extinguish than revive. Such has it 
continued to be for nearly three centuries—languishing, dying, 
and all but unseen, yet still continuing to glimmer on. And 
yet, even in this little spark, we read the promise of a revival. 
We cannot persuade ourselves that this vitality, although so 
insignificant, has been continued in vain. 

The most important political events of the present day all 
point once more to Italy, and intimate that it is again to be 
the battlefield upon which its spoilers shall contend for the 

mastery. And whether is Austria or France to be the lucky 
possessor of its fair provinces!—that is now the selfish ques- 
tion at issue among the statesmen of Europe. But a third 
antagonistic element exists, of which little account is taken. 
That element is the will of the Italians themselves. Hitherto, 
they have been little more than the passive victims of either 
power, to be bandied from one to the other as the chances of 
war prevailed. But whence this most degrading fatality?— 
and how shall it be removed? These questions which the 
Italians have so long propounded, they have now learned to 
answer—and the answer is the condemnation of Popery and 
Rome. They see that the spirit of the one and the rule of 
the other are equally incompatible with national freedom, and 
that as long as these are endured, there is no hope of liberty. 
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But this is not all, nor even the best. Still there are holy a 
well as brave hearts in Italy, that understand the true se- 
cret of national liberty. They know that it is only the TRUTH 
which can make them “ free indeed ;” and in order to under- 
stand more completely what that truth is, and make it avail- 
able for the work, they are not only reading, but circulating 
the Bible, in spite of the dungeon in which their zeal is to be 
manacled, or the scaffold on which it is to be silenced. That 
martyr-spirit of Italy is again awake which Rome has so often 
crushed, but under which she is finally doomed to perish. It 
was this silent and lowly but resistless agency that first con- 
verted the Pantheon, that temple of all the gods, into a heap 
of ruins, and the habitation of the owl and the lizard ; and it 
is this also which is yet to rise in greater might than ever, to 
overthrow not only the modern Pantheon of Popery, but the 
seven-hilled city itself that shelters it, so that not one stone 
shall be left upon another. The throne of the persecuting 
Czesars vanished, and that of the more persecuting pontiffs is 
to follow, while all that remains of either will be only an histo- 
rical remembrance for future ages to wonder at and inquire. 
And must our glorious time-honoured Rome thus pass away ! 
But did not Jerusalem perish also? “See what manner of stones 
and what buildings are here!” Yes, but they are the house of 
the leper. It is indeed a fearful thing this destructive pro- 
cess; but if an enslaved country, in order to be rightly Chris- 
tianised, must first be politically emancipated, then let the de- 
stroying tempest come quickly, that it may the sooner pass 
away, and leave room for the operation of higher and holier 
agencies. When our Saviour entered the world, we know that a 
universal peace ushered his arrival; but we know also by what 
terrible wars and wasteful demolition in Italy that peace was 
procured, into which the Prince of Peace himself entered. + 

PALESTINE and ITALY—we have seen how the chief interest 
of the world’s past history has been concentrated upon these 
two countries. And is their mission ended? We know from 
unerring prophecy that, in the first instance at least, the case 
is not so. Oppressed, trampled under foot, and crushed for 
eighteen centuries, the Jews are still as numerous as ever, and 
only await the summons that restores them to their home, and 
replaces them in more than their former grandeur. Italy, 
too, has passed through the furnace unconsumed. And is 
this wondrous indestructibility a thing of no promise—a mock- 
ery, a mere deception? Is she still so wise, so brave, so accom- 
plished, in vain? We will not, we cannot, think so. As firmly 
as we believe in the futurity of any country, we do believe 
that Italy, after her ages of suffering, is again to take her 
place among the nations, and resume that sacred mission 
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which she so sinfully abandoned. And we do believe also, 
that before the great history of the world is folded up, and 
laid upon the funeral pyre in which the world itself shall be- 
come dust, a new and glorious decade shall have been inscribed 
upon it of Italian Protestantism. 





Art. VIII.—Epistola ad Diognetum, Justini Philosophi et Marty- 
ris nomen pre se ferens. Textum recensuit, translatione Latina 
instruaxit, prolegomena et adnotationes adjecit, JOAN. CAROL. 
THEOD. Otto. Leipsic, 1852, Svo, pp. 131. 





WE cannot easily forget the delight with which we first perused 
the Epistle to Diognetus. It came to us as an exquisite speci- 
men of the sentiment and religion of an early period, much 
more vital than the heavy controversies of the day, and rather 
resembling the short epistles of the apostles and apostolic 
fathers. Yet we could name few works in patristic literature, 
to which reference is less frequently made. 

The critical edition of the Epistle to Diognetus, by Professor 
Otto, is well worthy of attention. An early publication of the 
editor on this subject appeared in 1845. A few years after, 
the learned Bunsen, now Prussian ambassador at London, 
intimated in his volume on Ignatius, that he would issue a 
monograph on this epistle, which he ascribes to Marcion. In 
1851, Hoffman edited the Greek text, with a translation and 
notes. Otto saw reason to come forward with a new and en- 
larged edition of the work, which is now before us. Availing 
ourselves of his aid, and acknowledging the value of his careful 
apparatus, we shall express some thoughts on this most inte- 
resting relic. 

The Epistle to Diognetus is in the Greek language, and fills 
about ten pages like those we here employ. The work has 
generally been ascribed to Justin Martyr, and published with - 
his writings. It purports to be a letter to a Gentile inquirer 
of rank and learning, for the purpose of showing what Chris- 
tianity is. It begins, therefore, by showing on what grounds 
the Christian rejects the ritual of the Jews and the idolatry 
of the Greeks. Without philosophical subtilty, and with great 
earnestness, the writer inveighs against image-worship. From 
this he proceeds to censure the sacrifices and festivals of the 
Jews; which, indeed, is one of the characteristic points of the 
whole composition. Having thus cleared the way, he describes 
Christianity as a phenomenon then extant in the world, and 
shows that it makes little of externals, but influences the heart, 
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manners, and life. The picture here given is a celebrated 
portion of the work. He indicates the source of this remark- 
able system as divine, and as proceeding from a descent and 
incarnation of the Divine wisdom. After a dark view of the 
state of mankind before the coming of the Son of God, he 
magnifies this great communication, and breaks out into praises 
of the love of God and the atoning work of Christ. To these 
are added two closing paragraphs, which are not regarded as 
genuine. 

From the subject we pass to the text of this ancient work. 
Three codices only are known to exist. These are the Stras- 
burg manuscript, the apograph of Stephanus, and the apograph 
of Beurer. 

The Strasburg manuscript is a bombycinus of 260 folios. It 
contains several acknowledged works of Justin, and then 5° Toi 
airod apis Aséyvyrov; followed by one or two tracts in another 
hand, and by a few treatises, some of which are in the first 
hand. The older part of the codex, and that which contains 
our epistle, was executed in the thirteenth century. It was 
once the property of the celebrated Reuchlin, as appears by 
his autograph in the reverse of the board cover. Then it fell 
into the hands of the monks of the abbey of Maursmiinster, in 
Alsace. During the wars of the French Revolution it was 
brought to Strasburg. Mice have nested in it, and devoured 
large portions of the second part. Otto quotes a letter from 
Cunitz, an eminent theologian of Strasburg, who says that the 
character is generally careful and uniform, but that many 
illegible places exist; further, that the agreement is striking 
with the apograph of Beurer. 

The apograph of Beurer is preserved in the public library 
of Leyden. It once belonged to Isaac Vossius. The libra- 
rian, Mr Jacobus Geel, expresses his belief that this manuscript 
(Cod. Vossian. 30) is the same which Henry Stephanus copied 
from some unknown original, and used in his edition of 1592; 
that the handwriting is that of Stephanus; and that certain 
marginal notes are the same which appear in printed editions 
by this editor. Dr Van Hengel of Leyden concurs in these 
opinions. In the judgment of Otto this copy could not have 
been made from the MS. now at Strasburg. 

The apograph of Beurer, the only remaining codex,comprises 
the Oration of the Gentiles us well as this epistle. Beurer, 
a professor of Freiburg, in the Breisgau, gave a version, with 
some emendations of lection, repeated by Stephanus, who used 
this copy. Stephanus avers that he and Beurer copied the 
same manuscript, (“ sed ego ante illum;”) but if so, either the 
transcript was very inexact, or Beurer collated some other. 
For Beurer often fills lacunz in Stephanus’s copy, with the 
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very words which are found in the Strasburg codex; and 
there are readings which altogether vary from those of Ste- 
hanus. 

. The first edition of the Epistle to Diognetus was that of 
Henry Stephanus. It was a quarto, printed at Paris in 1592. 
The work was set forth as Justin’s. The other impressions 
were all indebted to this editio princeps. The Epistle was con- 
tained in the Heidelberg edition of Justin, by Franciscus Syl- 
burg, fol., 1593; in that of Morel, fol., Paris, 1615; and again 
1636, and at Cologne, 1686; in that of Maran, fol., Paris (or 
the Hague), 1742, and Venice, 1647; in Galland’s Bibliotheca, 
fol., Venice, 1765; in Oberthur’s Greek Fathers, Wurzburg, 
1779; in Olshausen’s Collection, Berlin, 1822; in Boehl’s Opus- 
cula, Berlin, 1826; in Hefele’s Apostolic Fathers, Tiibingen, 
1839; and in Grenfell’s Collection, London, 1844. By the aid 
of the Strasburg*codex, Otto prepared a new recension, for an 
edition of Justin’s works, at Jena, 1843 and 1849. This is 
employed by Hefele in his third edition. 

A translation of the Epistle to Diognetus was made into 
Latin by Stephanus, which was adopted by Sylburg, Morell, 
and others; and, with.emendations by Maran, Galland, Caillau, 
and Guillon. Hefele and Otto both offer new versions. There 
are several German translations, and one into French. Large 
parts appear in the English of Lardner. 

There was a long period during which no man of learning 
ventured to ascribe this remarkable epistle to any other than 
Justin, so that Bishop Bull did not hesitate to say, “ Ea epis- 
tola quin Justini sit genuina nemo doctus, (quod scio), hodie 
dubitat.” The first denial proceeded from that learned Jan- 
senist and acute critic, Tillemont. In this he was followed by 
such men as Le Nourry, Oudin, Roncaglia, Baratier, Orsi, 
Lardner, Galland, and Lumper. Other and graver objections, 
chiefly doctrinal, were adduced by Meehler, Bcehl, von Gross 
heim, Herbig, Permaneder, Hefele, Grenfell, and others. 
Semisch has a monograph on the question. The other side, 
however, did not lack defenders; and the authorship was 
claimed for Justin by Tentzel, Basnage, Fabricius, Remy-Ceil- 
lier, Cotta, Kestner, Baumgarten-Crusius, Lange, Rudelbach, 
and Hoffmann. 

Lardner, who is always judicious, condenses much argument 
into the following sentences: “ The Epistle to Diognetus is 
generally supposed to be Justin's, though it is doubted by 
some, because the style is more elegant than that of his other 
pieces. For my own part, I cannot persuade myself to quote 
it as Justin’s; since the style is allowed to be superior to his, 
and there is no mention made of it by Eusebius or Jerome. 
It would indeed be to my purpose to suppose it genuine, be- 
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cause it has more reference to St Paul’s epistles than all the 
other works of Justin. But this is another exception, it not 
being very usual for Justin to express himself in the style of 
the New Testament, as this writer does. Nor can there be 
any particular reason for it in this epistle, written to a Gen- 
tile, and not toa Christian. And how can any one pretend to 
ascribe to any author a small piece, not mentioned among his 
works by the ancients, different from the ordinary style of all 
his other allowed pieces, when there is no character in the title 
or conclusion to determine whose it is?’ Tillemont, who is sen- 
sible the style is abundantly superior to Justin’s, endeavours 
to prove it more ancient, and written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. These arguments are fully confuted by Basnage, 
who is willing to think the epistle genuine. The Christians, 
before the writing of this epistle, had suffered several persecu- 
tions; which could not be said of them before Jerusalem was 
destroyed. It is an excellent epistle. And, as at the time of 
writing it, the Christians were in a suffering condition, it must 
have been written before the time of Constantine. I think, 
therefore, that the author of it is some anonymous ancient 
Christian writer, whose age cannot be exactly settled.” * 

From some community of subject and of style with some of 
Justin’s, the letter came to be ascribed to him, and the only 
manuscript was mingled with his works. This is no more than 
a high conjectural presumption ; not, it is true, of Stephanus, 
but of earlier critics. Fabricius supposed that the copy in the 
Leyden library attributes the epistle to Amphilochius the bishop. 
Of the several tracts in the volume, the first does indeed bear 
the name of that author, who was the biographer of Basil ; but 
this has no application to the case in hand. Oudin and others 
rest on the fact, that neither Eusebius nor Jerome names this 
among Justin’s writings. We must, indeed, admit that Euse- 
bius says there are other works, and that Jerome borrows en- 
tirely from him on this subject. 

The arguments from internal tokens are more extensive. 
Tillemont urges that the writer calls himself “a disciple of the 
apostles.” But Otto sees nothing in this which might not 
have been said by Justin. The same author alleges the desig- 
nation of Christianity as “a new thing.” But it is replied, 
that the same language is used by Tertullian, and even by 
Eusebius. It is further maintained, that it must have been 
written while the temple-service was still existing. But Otto 
shows that the same argument may be applied to like expres- 
sions of Justin and Josephus. 

It is asserted with confidence, that the doctrines of this 
epistle vary from those of Justin. Otto, following and quoting 

* Lardner’s Works, 4to ed., i. 342, 
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Muenscher, explodes this as a canon of criticism altogether 
unsafe, and adds a reply drawn from the custom of the fathers 
to argue xar’ oixovowiev. One of the doctrinal discrepancies is 
this: Justin treats the gods of the Gentiles as existing demons; 
our author derides them as mere idols. But Otto asserts that 
either view might, on suitable occasions, be justly taken, with- 
out inconsistency, and compares parallel places from other 
writers. Another difference concerns the view taken of the 
Jewish rites. Here we touch upon one of the grand charac- 
teristics of the composition; and one which stands in strong 
contrast with the opinions expressed on the same point, and 
in great detail, in the celebrated dialogue with Trypho. The 
opponents of the genuineness maintain that our author, in his 
third chapter, places the Jewish sacrifices on the same footing 
with those of the heathen; suggesting that they were not of 
divine institution, but invented by men. Justin, on the other 
hand, admits to Trypho, that these were prescribed by God. 
This argument of Semisch and others is certainly very cogent. 
The most that can be done in reply, is to call attention to the 
alleged gist of the controversy in the epistle. The question, 
say they, is not as to the origin or authority of sacrifices, but 
as to the erroneous opinion held by the Jews in regard to their 
intrinsic validity. Our author admits that the Jews are less 
faulty than the Gentiles; but urges that, in this respect, namely, 
the force of sacrifices, they coincide with them; as if God stood 
in need of such oblations. This notion he derides with much 
keenness. But this very course of argument is pursued by 
Justin himself in replying to Trypho. In like manner a dis- 
crepance is alleged between the teachings of the fourth chapter, 
concerning circumcision, holy-days, and the distinction of meats, 
on one hand, and the acknowledged doctrine of Justin, on the 
other. And the reply is analogous to the one just recited. 
To the Jew, the rule of decision was the Old Testament; to 
the Gentile Diognetus, the rule was common reason. From the 
light of nature the Jewish rites are considered according to 
their appearance. 

But other diversities arise on examination, and in regard to 
a subject no less important than the person and offices of 
Christ. We shall here abstract the clear account of the 
learned editor. Semisch is constrained to admit, that in his 
general view of the person of Christ, our author agrees with 
Justin, while, as he maintains, he dissents from him in particu- 
lars. The place chiefly cited is the glowing and sublime one, 
which may be found below in our version of the seventh chap- 
ter, “ But he truly, the Sovereign and Creator of all, and the 
invisible God, himself from the heavens placed among men the 
truth, and the holy and incomprehensible Logos, and implanted 
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him in their hearts,” &c. Here Semisch maintains that Justin 
could never have said that God did not send “an angel” or “a 
prince;” since he expressly describes the Son as a “ servant,” 
“angel,” and “prince.” But the different connection in which 
these assertions are respectively made, ought to solve the diffi- 
culty. The point urged is, that God sent, not an inferior na- 
ture, but the Logos, nearest to himself; not tarngérny twa, but 
avrov iy reyvirny nal Snusougyiv Trav brwy. Justin Martyr never 
describes the Logos as a servant. Arguing against the Jews, 
he sets forth the Word as numerically diverse from the Father, 
but not in will.—(Dial. c. Tr.c. 56.) The word éyysdoc has two 
significations, one of which is used in one treatise, and one in 
the other. The word égywv is obviously ambiguous in the 
same degree. Some of the other objections of Semisch, on 
this head, are verbal, and almost puerile. An unbiassed reader 
will acknowledge with pleasure that the expressions of both 
works are explicable on no hypothesis but the sound and ca- 
tholic one; and that the seeming contradictions in the lan- 
guage are only such as may be found in Scripture itself. But 
while this parti¢éular argument does not appear well sustained, 
it still remains to be proved, that the writer of the Dialogue 
and of the Epistle are one and the same person. There are 
certain lesser discrepancies, which have been sought out with 
much ingenuity and labour, but which would overburden an 
article of such limits as ours, 

The stronghold, however, of those who attack the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to Diognetus, is the style of the perform- 
ance. This, it is generally admitted, is more elegant than that 
of Justin in his acknowledged works. At the same time, there 
are those who assert a diversity of the same sort between the 
Cohortatio ad Gentiles and the rest. Indeed, both this and 
the treatise on the resurrection have been denied to Justin 
on the same ground. It is declared by scholars, that in the 
Apologies and the Dialogue the diction is less elevated, the 
order of propositions is confused, and the structure of sen- 
tences is loose. ‘To the Epistle, on the other hand, has been 
universally conceded the merit of graceful ease and polished 
elegance. 

Professor Otto indicates passages in the Apologies and the 
Dialogue in which Justin Martyr rises above his common level, 
to something of oratorial pomp.—(Apol. i. c. 14; Dial. c. Tr. 
ec. 12, c. 13, c. 29, e. 113). But the Epistle, he adds, shines 
in almost every part with flowers of rhetoric, and especially 
with felicity of antithesis. Against this it is said, that Justin 
may have written the Epistle soon after his becoming a Chris- 
tian; and that the style of many great authors is known to 
vary considerably in different periods of their lives. It is sup- 
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posed, therefore, that as he advanced in the Christian profes- 
sion, he deliberately abandoned those ornaments which sa- 
voured of the Gentile schools. This reasoning would have 
more weight if the decorations of the Epistle were meretri- 
cious; on the contrary, they are such as endure the touchstone 
of a severe criticism. Nor do we find any analogous change 
in the style of Tertullian, Cyprian, or Augustine, not to men- 
tion the lofty eloquence of Basil and Chrysostom. It is sug- 
gested by Otto, that in the Apologies the Martyr was occupied 
with grief for the sufferings of his brethren; but in writing to 
Diognetus was inflamed to enthusiasm by the hope of making 
an important convert. To pronounce upon a question which 
has thus divided the learned world, would scarcely become us; 
we venture, however, tO express our remaining doubts as to 
the Justinian origin of the Epistle. 

Guericke considers the unknown author of the Epistle as 
less orthodox than Justin. Von Ceelln, Von Grossheim, 
Neander, and Schwegler, discern in it an agtijudaic leaven, 
savouring of Gnostic error. Yet Neander speaks with cau- 
tion, ‘‘ However, nothing properly Gnostic is found in the Epis- 
tle;” and Schwegler adds, ‘The remainder of the Epistle is 
truly Christian.” 

It is a singular conjecture of the Chevalier Bunsen, which 
attributes the work to no less distinguished a personage than 
Marcion the heretic. As far back as 1847, this great scholar 
promised to treat more fully of this point.* Otto, in the 
“ Leipsic Repertorium” for 1852, gives a summary of argu- 
ments which may be alleged for confirmation of this opinion; 
as the endeavour to make religion tend to improve the life 
(c. 5, 6); the devoted reverence for Paul’s writings; the op- 
position to Judaism; the representation of Christianity as a 
new religion; the absolute goodness ascribed to God (ce. 8); 
and the view taken of God as altogether unknown till mani- 
fested in Christ. In like manner, Marcion, as quoted by 
Tertullian: ‘Deus per semetipsum revelatus est in Christo 
Jesu.” 

But such arguments, the editor justly adds, are of small 
avail. There is scarcely a Catholic writer by whom similar 
things have not been said, and Professor Otto shows this par- 
ticularly as true in regard to Justin, by citations from his 
works. Opinions peculiar to Marcion, moreover, are wanting 
here, though every occasion was offered for announcing them. 
Again, there are those things present which tend to silence 
the conjecture. Marcion restricts the notion of justice; the 
Epistle makes it an essential attribute. Marcion rejects the 


* In his recent work on Hippolytus, the Chevalier intimates that he has an edition 
of the Epistle, with his argument as to the authorship, ready for press. 
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Old Testament; the Epistle makes use of it. Marcion repu- 
diates the Gospel of John as judaic; our author quotes both 
the Gospel and the Epistles. If Marcion wrote the work, 
therefore, it must have been when his Gnosticism was as yet 
inchoate. 

From what has preceded, it will be sufficiently apparent 
how hard is the task of determining the date of this beautiful 
composition. It is pleasing to observe, that almost all who 
deny it to Justin place it at a time earlier than his. As we 
have hinted, Tillemont would place it as early as the first cen- 
tury. -Others give it an early date, without venturing on par- 
ticularity. Galland, indeed, imagines that it was the work of 
Apollos, who was “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” Baratier ascribes it to Clement; a puerile supposition, 
as the style is totally unlike. ‘There is an entire absence of 
proof,” says Grenfell, “that either Apollos or Clement was its 
author.” Meehler would refer it to the reign of Trajan, and 
Permaneder and Beehl to times immediately subsequent to the 
apostolic age. Such conjectures as these contribute to invest 
this brief production with more than ordinary interest, and we 
no longer wonder that Hefele should publish it among the 
apostolical fathers. 

There is, however, an argument against so early a date, 
which, so far as we know, is original with Professor Otto. It 
is that the writer of the Epistle quotes from a‘most all the 
books of the New Testament, or makes such allusions as indi- 
cate acquaintance with them. He must have lived, then, in 
an age in which all the books had been collected and were read 
in the churches; that is, not later than the time of Justin, who 
was the first to make use of all the New Testament books. It 
is further to be observed, that at the time of this composition, 
Christians were very widely dispersed, and were clearly distin- 
guished from the Jews (c. 5 and 6). Zeller thinks it belongs 
to a later part of the century. Ccelln, Semisch, and Tzschirner 
refer it to the age of Justin. 

Amidst the uncertainties which surround the date, it would 
obviously be unwise to speak with an air of decision as to the 
person to whom this singular Epistle is addressed. Jortin 
hazarded the conjecture tliat it was a mere rhetorical exer- 
cise, and not a communication toa real person. The grounds 
for this opinion have no solidity; such license would introduce 
a fatal insecurity into all criticism of ancient documents. Till 
some adverse proof can be adduced, we must take the writing 
upon the face of it, as having been addressed to the person 
whose name it carries. The same rash judgment has been pro- 
nounced on the works of Justin, and other patristical writers; 
but this would open a way for all the vagaries of Hardouin. 
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It has been aptly observed by Tzschirner and Otto, that those 
times of persecution and earnestness were not the days for 
rhetorical fictions. 

The name Diognetus was frequent in antiquity. Omit- 
ting those which Otto has gathered from periods anterior to 
Christianity, we find a Diognetus at Athens, during the reign 
of Tiberius Claudius. Another has been discovered of later 
date, in a lapidary inscription. But it really seems vain to 
grope in a region of such utter darkness, 

A few words seem to be necessary respecting the closing 
part of the Epistle as now extant, which we shall indicate be- 
low by enclosing it in brackets. Henry Stephanus, with that 
critical acumen which he possessed in so high a degree, ex- 
pressed his suspicion that this addendum is supposititious. In 
this opinion he has been followed by Sylburgius, Tillemont, 
Beehl, Grossheim, and Semler. Of external arguments, the 
chief is, that the Strasburg codex has at this place the gloss, 
nai woe tynorhy elys rd dvri7 pagov, and this portion begins after a 
considerable space in the manuscript. Of internal arguments, 
it is alleged that these chapters have no natural articulation 
with what precedes. The quasi apology for prying into mys- 
teries follows badly after so simple a discourse. Then the 
mystical incomprehensibilities concerning gnosis and life are 
altogether alien from the genius of the original writer. The 
former part contains replies to inquiries of Diognetus; but the 
latter assumes to be uttered in compliance with some injunc- 
tion of the Logos. The style is, moreover, so unlike that 
of what precedes as to cause an instant revulsion in every 
reader of taste ; it is both turgid and obscure, There seems, 
therefore, to be little risk in pronouncing the last two chap- 
ters spurious. 

If any should inquire how this incongruous portion came to 
be appended, we might .reply with Boehl, that it was done 
through the negligence or ignorance of the transcriber. Such 
cases are not rare in diplomatic history. Or we might ascribe 
it to a pious fraud, such as has loaded the names of the great- 
est fathers with similar burdens. Some officious writer, of 
greater zeal than ability, may have deemed the conclusion ab- 
rupt, and have sought to eke it out by somewhat expressive 
of his individual opinions. There is a shadow of internal evi- 
dence that this addition is of a much later date. The wealth 
and exaltation of the church, in chapter xii., point to a pe- 
riod of prosperity. The citation of Paul as “the apostle” 
absolutely savours of a later age, and is unusual in early writ- 
ings. The mention of tapers fixes the date as not earlier than 
the third century. Otto recognises in the continuator a mo- 
derate Alexandrian Gnostic, of the class which adhered to 
substantial orthodoxy. 
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We shall now attempt a translation of the whole Epistle. 
In seeking to keep close to the original, we shall necessarily 
sacrifice most of that classical grace which has awakened ad- 
miration among all judges of the original. But our object 
will be attained if the English reader shall be awakened to 
any interest in this pleasing morsel of antiquity. 


EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 


“J, Forasmuch as I see, most excellent Diognetus, that thou 
art exceedingly eager to learn the religious worship of 
the Christians, and that thy inquiries concerning them 
are made with clearness and precision, in order to disco- 
ver in what deity they confide, and in what way they ren- 
der service, so as all to contemn the world and despise 
death, while they neither esteem those gods which are 
so regarded by the Greeks, nor observe the superstition 
of the Jews; also the tender affection which they bear 
to one another, and moreover why this new kind or insti- 
tution came ‘into being now, and no earlier; I applaud 
thee for this earnestness, and pray God, who furnishes the 
ability, both of speaking and hearing, that to me it may 
be granted so to speak that he who hears may be made 
better, and to thee so to hear that he who speaks may 
not be grieved. 

“ TT. Come, then, having purged thyself from all thoughts pre- 
occupying the mind, and having cast off deceptive custom, 
and being made as it were from the beginning a new man, 
as one about to be the hearer of a new doctrine, which 
you have yourself avowed: behold, not merely with the 
eyes, but with the understanding, what is the form or 
substance of those which you call or esteem gods. Is not 
one a stone, like what we tread on; and one brass, no 
better than the vessels forged for our use; and one wood, 
already decayed; and one silver, needing a man to watch 
that it be not stolen; and one iron, corrupted by rust ; 
and one earthen, nowise more seemly than what is pre- 
pared for the vilest service? Are not all these of corrupt- 
ible matter? Are they not all made by the help of steel 
and fire? Did not the sculptor make one, the brazier 
another, the silversmith a third, and the potter a fourth ? 
Before they were framed into these shapes by the arts of 
those men, was not each of them thrown into shape, and 
that even now, by its respective artificer? Could not the 
vessels which now are of the same matter, if they met 
with the same workmen, be made like such as these? 
And again, those which are now worshipped by you, 
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could they not by men be made vessels like the rest ? 
Are they not all deaf? All blind? All lifeless? All 
void of sense? All motionless? All corruptible? All 
corrupting? These ye name gods, these ye serve, these 
ye worship ; and ye become altogether like them. It is 
for this that ye hate the Christians, because they do not 
deem them gods. But ye, who think and deem them such, 
do ye not despise thém more than they! Do ye not much 
more mock and deride them, worshipping without a guard 
those of stone or earthenware, but shutting up the gold 
and silver ones at night, and sometimes setting a watch 
by day, lest they should be stolen? You rather punish 
them by the honours which you appear to render them, if 
they have perception ; but if they are senseless, defiling 
them with blood and fat, ye worship them. Let any one 
of yourselves endure this! Let any one suffer himself to 
be thus treated! But not a man would willingly submit 
to such a penalty, for he has sense and reason; but the 
stone suffers it, because senseless. Of a truth, ye demon- 
strate it to be senseless. In regard, then, to the freedom 
of Christians from servitude to such gods, 1 would say 
many and other things; but if to any these do not seem 
sufficient, I think it superfluous to say more. 

“III. In the next place, I suppose thee to desire much to 
hear concerning their divine worship being different from 
that of the Jews. The Jews then, if they abstain from 
the above-mentioned service, and choose to venerate the 
one God over all and esteem him Lord, [judge rightly]; 
yet if to him they render worship in the manner aforesaid, 
they err. For those things which the Gentiles, offering 
to the senseless and the deaf, exhibit as a demonstration 

- of their folly, the same these, as if supposing they furnish 
them to one who stands in need, might reckon perhaps 
folly, rather than divine worship. For He that made the 
heaven and the earth and all things therein, and supplies 
us all with whatsoever we need, himself needs none of 
those things which he furnishes to the persons who think 
they bestow on him. But those who, by blood and fat 
and whole burnt-offerings, think they do sacrifice to him, 
and thereby do adorn him with honours, appear to me 
nowise to differ from such as exhibit the same generosity 
towards things without sense, which cannot perceive the 
honour. 

“TV. And moreover I suppose thou wouldest learn of me also 
concerning their timidity about meats, and their super- ~ 
stition about Sabbaths, and their boastfulness about cir- 
cumeision, and their dissembling about fasting and new 
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moon; which are laughable, and worthy of no account. 
For how is it right, among those things which were 
created by God for the use of men, to accept some as well 
created, and reject others as useless and superfluous? 
Then, to lie concerning God, as if he forbade to do good 
on the Sabbath ; howis it other thanimpious? Then, to 
boast of a diminution of the flesh as a token of election, 
as though on that account they were specially loved of 
God ; what does it deserve but ridicule? And then their 
busy watching of stars and moon, their instituted observ- 
ance of months and days, their distribution of God’s ordi- 
nances and the vicissitudes of times according to their 
pleasure, so as to allot some days to festival and others 
to mourning; who will regard this as an exhibition of di- 
vine service, and not rather of silliness? 1 suppose, there- 
fore, that thou hast sufficiently learned, that the Chris- 
tians rightly abstain from the error and deceit common 
[to both], and from the scrupulous officiousness and boast- 
ing of the Jews. Yet the mystery of their own proper 
worship think’not thou canst learn of man. 

. For the Christians are distinguished from the rest of 
mankind neither by language nor by customs. For 
neither do they inhabit cities of their own, nor use any 
extraordinary dialect, nor lead a marked life. Nor was 
this their instruction delivered to them by any speculation 
or solicitude of overcurious men; nor do they rest on 
human dogmas, as some. But, inhabiting Grecian and 
foreign cities, as the lot may have fallen to each, and 
following the usages of the land, in garb, diet, and the re- . 
maining manner of life, they exhibit a conduct which is 
wonderful, and by all considered incredible. They dwell 
in their own cities, yet as sojourners; they partake of all 
things as citizens, and suffer all things as aliens; every 
foreign land is their home, and every home a foreign land. 
They marry, as do all; rear children, but cast not away 
the newborn; observe a table which is common, but not 
unclean. They are in the flesh, but live not after the 
flesh ; they dwell on earth, but have citizenship in heaven. 
They obey the constituted laws, and surpass the laws by 
their own example. They love all, and are persecuted by 
all. They are unknown, and are condemned; they are 
slain, and made alive again. They are poor, yet making 
many rich ; stand in need of all things, yet abound in all. 
They are dishonoured, and glorious in their dishonour ; 
they are accused, and yet justified. They are reviled, and 
bless; they are contemned, and render honour. Doing 
good, they are punished as evil ; being punished, they re- 
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joice as receiving life. By the Jews they are warred 
against as aliens, and by the Greeks they are persecuted ; 
and those who hate them can give no reason of their 
hatred. 

“ VI. But to speak plainly: that which the soul is in the body, 
the same are Christiansin the world. For the soul is dif- 
fused through all the members of the body, and Christians 
through all the states of the world. The soul dwells in- 
deed in the body, but is not of the body ; and Christians 
dwell in the world, but are not of the world. The invisible 
soul is kept in a visible body; and Christians are known 
to be in the world, but their religion remains invisible. 
The flesh hates the spirit, and without cause wars against 
it, because it is kept from enjoying pleasures; and the 
world, without having been injured, hates Christians, be- 
cause they oppose its pleasures. The soul loves the flesh, 
which hates it and the members; and Christians love 
those who hate them. The soul is locked up in the body, 
but holds the body together; and Christians are kept in 
the world as it were in custody, yet hold the world to- 
gether. The immortal soul dwells in a mortal tabernacle; 
and Christians sojourn amidst corruptible things, awaiting 
incorruption in the heavens. The soul when ill-treated as 
to meats and drinks, is made better ; and Christians when 
punished, increase day by day. God has assigned them to 
such an ordering as it is not lawful for them to abandon. 

“VII. For, as I said, it is not an earthly discovery which has 
been delivered to them, nor is it a speculation of mortals 
which they deign so diligently to observe, neither are they 
entrusted with the dispensation of human mysteries. But 
He himself who is truly the Sovereign of all and Maker 
of all, the invisible God, himself [I say] from heaven hath 
implanted and fixed in the hearts of men the truth, and 
the holy and incomprehensible word ; not, as one might 
surmise, sending to men some servant, or angel, or prince, 
or any of those who govern earthly things, or any of those 
entrusted with the heavenly provinces, but the Framer and 
Creator of the universe himself, by whom he created the 
heavens, by whom he shut the sea within its own bounds, 
whose mysteries all the elements faithfully observe, from 
whom the sun hath taken the measure of his career of days 
to be run through, whom the moon obeys, commanding her 
to shine by night, whom the stars obey, following the course 
of the moon; by whom all things are disposed, and cir- 
cumscribed, and subjected; the heavens and things in the 
heavens, the earth and things in the earth, the sea and 
things in the sea, fire, air, the abyss, things on high, 
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things below, things in the midst. Was this, as some 
among men might conjecture, for purposes of tyranny, and 
striking terror? By no means; but in clemency and 
gentleness. As a king sending his son, he sent the king, 
sent him as God, as unto men, as Saviour, as one persuad- 
ing, not constraining; for violence is not with God. He 
sent him as calling, not pursuing ; sent him as loving, not 
as judging. As judging he shall [indeed] one day send 
him; and who shall abide his presence? [Seest thou not] 
those thrown to the wild beasts, to make them deny the 
Lord, yet not overcome? and that the more there ‘are 
punished, the more are others multiplied? These things 
appear not to be wrought by men; these things are the 
power of God ; these things are proofs of his coming. 

“ VIII. For who among men could at all know what God is, 
before he came? Approvest thou the vain and doteing 
words of those esteemed credible philosophers, of whom 
some say, God is fire (they shall go to it, as they call it 
God), and some water, and some other elements created 
by God? But,’indeed, if any one of these sayings were 
worthy of acceptation, any one of the other creatures 
might announce itself as God. But these are prodigies, 
and deceits of impostors. None of mankind hath seen 
him, or made him known; but he hath revealed himself. 
He hath revealed himself through faith, whereby alone it 
is vouchsafed to see God. For God, the Lord and Creator 
of all things, he that made all and disposed them in order, 
was not only loving towards man, but also long-suffering. 
But this [God] was, and is, and ever shall be, benignant 
and good, and devoid of wrath, and true, and the only good; 
and when he hath conceived a great and ineffable idea, he 
communicates it to his Son alone. For so long a time, 
therefore, as he retained in mystery and reserved his wise 
counsel, he seemed to us to neglect us, and to be indiffer- 
ent; but after he revealed by his beloved Son, and mani- 
fested the things prepared from the beginning, he at one 
and the same time bestowed on us all things, as well to 
take part in his benefits as to behold [God] and to do 
[his will]. Who of us could ever have expected [this]? 
Therefore he knew all things by himself, with the Son, 
according to the [divine] economy. 

“IX. During the former time, therefore, he suffered us to be 
borne along by irregular motions according to our own 
counsel, misled by pleasures and lusts; not as if by any 
means he took pleasure in our faults, but bearing with 
them, and not approving the former period of unrighteous- 
ness, but bringing into existence the present [period] of 
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righteousness; that when we had been convinced in the 
former time that we were by our own works unworthy of 
life, we might now be deemed worthy of it by the kindness 
of God, and that when we had made it manifest that by 
any thing in ourselves it was impossible to enter into the 
kingdom of God, we might be made able by the power of 
God. But since our unrighteousness was made complete, 
and it was fully manifested that its recompense, punish- 
ment, and death must be expected, and the time had come 
which God had foreordained to manifest his own goodness 
and power, since from its immeasurable philanthropy the 
love of God is unparalleled, he did not hate us nor reject 
us, nor bear remembrance of the evil, but was long-suffer- 
ing, himself gave his own Sun a ransom in our stead, the 
holy for the lawless, him that knew not wickedness for the 
wicked, the just for the unjust, the incorruptible for the 
corruptible, the immortal for the mortal. For what else 
was able to cover our sins but his righteousness? In 
whom was it possible for us, the lawless and impious, to 
be justified other than in the only Son of God? O sweet 
exchange! O design past finding out! O bounties never 
to have been expected! That the iniquity of many should 
be hidden in one righteous; that the righteousness of one 
should justify many unrighteous! Having then, in the 
foregoing period, convinced us how impossible it was for 
our nature to attain to life, and having now shown us a 
Saviour able to save that which was impossible, by both 
these he intended that we should trust in his goodness, 
and esteem him our nourisher, father, teacher, counsellor, 
physician, mind, light, honour, glory, might, life, and not 
to be solicitous about raiment and food. 


“X. If, also, thou shalt have desired this faith, thou mightest 





also receive first the knowledge of the Father. For God 
loved men, for whom he made the world, to whom he sub- 
jected all things in the earth, to whom he gave reason, to 
whom understanding, whom alone he permitted to look 
upward to himself, whom he formed in his own image, to 
whom he sent his only-begotten Son, to whom he has pro- 
mised the kingdom in heaven, and will give it to those 
who have loved him. And when you shall have known 
him, with what joy thinkest thou wilt thou be filled? Or 
how wilt thou love again him who hath first so loved thee ? 
And when thou hast loved, thou wilt become an imitator 
of his goodness. Nor shouldest thou wonder that man 
can become an imitator of God. With God’s consent he 
can. For to be happy is not to lord it over neighbours, 
or to wish to have more than weaker persons, or to be 
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rich and use violence to the needy; nor can any one in 
such things be an imitator of God, for these things are 
all incompatible with his majesty. But he who takes his 
neighbour’s burden on himself; he who, in the thing 
wherein he is superior, wishes to benefit another who is 
inferior ; he who supplies to others in need those things 
which he has received of God, becomes as a god to those 
who receive. This man is the imitator of God. Then 
thou shalt see on earth that God reigns in heaven ; then 
thou shalt begin to speak the mysteries of God; then 
thou shalt love and admire those who are punished be- 
cause they will not deny God; then thou shalt condemn 
the deceit and imposture of the world, when thou hast 
learnt to live really in heaven, when thou hast come to 
despise what is here considered death, when thou hast 
come to dread what is truly death, reserved for those 
who shall be condemned to eternal fire, to be the punish- 
ment of those delivered to it even unto the end; then 
shalt thou admire those who for righteousness’ sake en- 
dure the temporary fire, and shalt pronounce them blessed, 
when thou hast known that [other] fire. 


(Here ends that part of the Epistle which is held to be genuine.) 


“[ XI. I am not speaking strange things, nor instituting un- 


reasonable inquiries, but, being a disciple of the apostles, 
am become a teacher of the Gentiles ; those things which 
are delivered to me I minister to such as become disciples 
of the truth. For who that is rightly instructed and be- 
gotten by the beloved Word does not seek to know ac- 
curately those things which were manifestly shown to 
disciples, to whom the Word having appeared manifested 
them, speaking with freedom of utterance, not compre- 
hended by the unbelieving, but discoursing to disciples, 
who, accounted faithful by him, have known the mysteries 
of the Father? For which cause he sent the Word, that 
he might appear unto the world; who being dishonoured 
by the people, preached by the apostles, was believed on 
by the Gentiles. The same who was from the beginning 
appeared now, and was found to be ancient, and ever new 
is begotten in the hearts of the saints. The same who 
was from eternity, to-day is reckoned Son; by whom the 
church is enriched, and grace spread abroad is multiplied 
in the saints, affording intelligence, disclosing mysteries, 
announcing times, rejoicing over the faithful, bestowed on 
those who seek, by whom the boundaries of faith are not 
broken, nor the boundaries of the fathers transcended. 
After this the fear of law is hymned, and the grace of pro- 
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phets is known, and the belief of gospels is established, 
and the tradition of apostles is guarded, and the grace of 
the church leaps for joy. If thou grievest not this grace, 
thou shalt know what things the Word speaks, by whom 
he chooses, and when he pleases. For whatsoever things 
we are moved, by the will of him that commandeth, to 
utter with labour, we are partakers [of the same] with 
you out of love for what has been revealed to us. 


“XII. Which having obtained and heard with attention, you 


shall know what things God affords to those who love 
aright ; being made a paradise of delight, having reared 
within you the all-fruitful, well-germinating tree; being 
adorned with manifold fruits. For in this very place were 
planted the tree of knowledge and the tree of life; but it 
is not the [tree] of knowledge that slays, but the disobe- 
dience slays. Nor are those things obscure which are 
written, how God from the beginning planted the tree of 
life in the midst of Paradise, indicating life through know- 
ledge; which when those who were from the beginning did 
not use purely, they were made naked by the deceit of the 
serpent. For neither is there life without knowledge, nor 
is knowledge safe without true life. Therefore each was 
planted in proximity, which power the apostle perceiving, 
and blaming that knowledge which is exercised [in order] 
to life, without the truth of the commandment, says, 
‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” For whoso 
supposes that he knows any thing, without true knowledge, 
witnessed by the life, knows not, is deceived by the ser- 
pent, not having loved the life; but whoso with fear tho- 
roughly knows, and seeks life, the same plants in hope, 
expecting fruit. Let the heart be to the knowledge, and 
the life the true Word, [as] accepted. Of which, [thou] 
bearing the tree and plucking the fruit, shalt. gather always 
those things which are desired of God, which the serpent 
touches not, nor meddles with by imposture; nor is Eve 
corrupted, but is deemed a virgin ; and salvation is shown 
forth, and apostles are instructed, and the Lord’s passover 
advances, and tapers are brought together and fitted with 
decorum, and the Word who teaches the saints is made 
joyful, by whom the Father is glorified ; to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.]” 


In regard to that large portion of this Epistle which is of 


undoubted genuineness, some observations may well be allowed. 

And, first, it breathes the spirit of a very early age. It much 

more resembles the apostolical fathers, and indeed the canoni- 

cal epistles, than any later productions of Greek Christians. 
VOL. Il,—NO. I. P 
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The allusions are to a state of things in which believers had 
not lost their distinctive character, and in which they were 
separate from the world. The splendid amplification of the 

- fifth chapter, has attracted universal admiration. Its resem- 
blance to certain passages of the Apostle Paul, need not be 
pointed out to any mindful reader. ‘The silence of the Epistle, 
moreover, on certain points which stand out glaringly on every 
page of the later fathers, is very instructive. If image-worship 
had begun in any shape, the line of argument pursued by the 
writer would necessarily have been unlike what it is; he would 
have been driven to the subterfuges and distinctions which 
grew out of the iconoclastic controversy, and which disgrace 
the arguments of Rome. The same remark applies to the de- 
nunciations of Judaism, in regard to set days. If Christians 
at that time had possessed a calendar of feasts and fasts, it 
would have been difficult to write the latter sentences of the 
fourth chapter, without a salvo for such observances. The 
writing proceeded from a time anterior to all ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction of days and meats. Fqually silent is our eloquent 
author concerning any claims of hierarchy. Not a word does 
he utter about sacramental grace, priesthood, distinction of 
laity and clergy, baptismal regeneration, the necessity of com- 
ing to an external catholicism for safety. But these are as- 
sumptions on which we perpetually stumble, in the fathers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. In all these respects the air of 
the production is healthful and primitive. Nor does it contain, 
in its genuine portions, a syllable on which a Papist could build 
a plausible argument. 

We remark, secondly, on the inadequate and erroneous view 
which the author takes of the Old Testament dispensation. 
This it is, as we have said above, which has led many to class 
the Epistle among Gnostical works. In our apprehension, how- 
ever, these passages, though painfully aside from truth, only 
serve to corroborate the opinion that the work is of early date. 
In later periods, the Old Testament was assigned to its proper 
standing. But when early converts came over from gentilism 
to the gospel, unless belonging to the class of proselytes, they 
did not, like the Jews, pass through the Old Testament as a 
vestibule. In many cases, we may suppose it was long before 
even the version of the Seventy was put into their hands. One 
who at this stage should write a defence of Christianity, would 
be very apt to indulge in just such undiscriminating censures 
of Judaism as charaterise this Epistle. It is indeed one of 
the most obscure points in church history, to determine by 
what process the early converts from heathenism were brought 
acquainted with the Old Testament Scriptures and economy. 
What difficulties it has offered to the greatest Christian histo- 
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rian of our age, may be seen in Neander’s delightful but unsafe 
volume on the Planting and Training of the Church. 

Our third remark is of a more pleasing kind. The Epistle 
to Diognetus abounds in the statement of vital Christian doc- 
trine. Even our bald version cannot altogether conceal the 
sublimity of that passage of the seventh chapter, in which the 
writer sets forth the uncreated dignity of the Redeemer. Here 
we read, that when God would save men, he sent, “not some 
servant, or angel, or prince, or any of those who govern earthly 
things, or any of those entrusted with the heavenly provinces, 
but the Framer and Creator of the universe himself ;” (an ex- 
pression which certainly savours little of Gnosticism); and the 
words following rise in a climax unsurpassed in patristical 
eloquence. The value of faith is clearly asserted in the eighth 
chapter. But it is in the ninth that we have expressions con- 
cerning the method of justification, such as we have often 
toiled in vain to find in some church-fathers of the highest 
name. “By our own works unworthy of life,” we are “ deemed 
worthy of it by the kindness of God.” The desert and impo- 
tence of fallen nature are strongly asserted. God “ gave his 
own Son, a ransom in our stead ; the holy for the lawless; him - 
that knew not wickedness, for the wicked ; the just for the un- 
just.” The doctrine of justification, as something beyond mere 
pardon, is taught: “ For what else was able to cover our sins, 
but His righteousness?” And he breaks forth, “O sweet ex- 
change! O design past finding out! O bounties never to 
have been expected! That the iniquity of many should be 
hidden in One righteous ; that the righteousness of One should 
justify many unrighteous!” 

We have said enough, we trust, to draw the attention of 
inquiring students to the Epistle to Diognetus. By all means 
they should study it in the original. So doing, they will find 
much light cast on the history of the church, and of early 
opinion. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. New 
Edition. Longman & Co., London. 


THERE are some amongst us old enough to remember the days when 
Schrevel found deference, and Hederic held sway as an oracular au- 
thority, among students of Greek. In no department of literature has 
greater improvement been visible than the transition from the old lexi- 
cons of the Greek language—with all their defects of arrangement both 
in the words themselves, and the meanings assigned to them, while 
every meaning and definition loomed through the mist of a questionable 
Latinity—to the lexicons of the same language now in use, and in 
which the student enjoys mental training of the best kind as he pon- 
ders the learning and philosophy exhibited in the arrangement, etymo- 
logy, and history of the words, with the copious analysis of every shade 
of meaning attached to them. This new era in Greek lexicography 
may be held to date from the appearance of Schneider's third edition 
of his lexicon in 1819. Passow, in the successive parts and editions 
of his work, from 1819 to 1831, made a great advance even upon 
Schneider, adopted better principles in the simple matter of arrange- 
ment, and bestowed far more care in the historical development of the 
words. In the special department of Hellenistic Greek, Wahl and 
Bretschneider by their learned labours conferred signal benefit on the re- 
ligious world, not to speak of the work of Schleusner, which, considering 
the state of lexicography at the time of its appearance, deserves respect- 
ful mention now that it is almost superseded by dictionaries of higher 
character, among which, so far as the illustration of the Greek Testa- 
ment is concerned, the Lexicon of Dr Robinson holds no second place. 

The author may be said to have undergone a lengthened training for 
the execution of his important task. He had translated the Clavis 
Philologica of Wahl in 1825, and after the diligent labour of many 
years he produced the first edition of his own lexicon in 1836. His 
translation, moreover, of the Lexicon of the Hebrew language by Ge- 
senius familiarised him with subjects of research, a thorough knowledge 
of which is indispensable in order to understand the Greek of the New 
Testament. His labours in the constant prosecution of Biblical litera- 
ture disciplined his mind still further in questions of lexicography. 
His travels and inquiries in the East, of which his “ Biblical Researches” 
—by far the most important work of the kind since the days of Reland 
—form the lasting memorial, enriched him with information, fresh 
and varied, of which he has availed himself in the historical articles of 
the present edition of his work. His official duties, moreover, had for 
many years consisted in the daily interpretation of the New Testament 
to large classes of young men, and he had kept pace with all that Wahl 
and Bretschneider had been doing in the improvement of their respec- 
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tive works, and all the light which Winer, De Wette, and Meyer had 
been shedding on the genius and idiom of the Greek tongue as it ap- 
pears in the New Testament Scriptures. 

The result has been, that this new edition of his lexicon is beyond 
all question the standard work in the department of literature to which 
it relates. It is superfluous to praise a work of which the original edi- 
tion has appeared in three reprints, and two abridgments, in this coun- 
try. In the present edition—so vast an improvement upon the former, 
that it would be injustice to the author were his merits as a lexico- 
grapher to be tested by it—we have before us a monument of solid 
learning and successful industry, reflecting the highest credit upon its 
author, and upon the nation, now so fertile in scholars of mark and 
promise, to which he belongs. The slightest examination will convince 
any one of the great superiority of this lexicon, not merely to the edi- 
tion of it which appeared in 1836, but to all lexicons which profess to 
treat of the same dialect. Every page teems with proof of the industry 
of the author, his faculties of lucid order and shrewd analysis, the 
judicial impartiality with which he sums up evidence, the care with 
which doubtful matter is avoided, and points yet in litigation are 
kept in abeyance, and the singular dexterity with which the extent of 
each article is adjusted, in proportion to the strength of its own claims 
on the notice of the inquirer and the relative value of the adjoining 
matter. Such rare tact in perspicuous brevity and condensation does 
the author evince, that with all its varied and important additions the 
new hardly exceeds the old edition in size. 

The merits of the work will not be properly rated and understood 
if regarded simply in the light of a dictionary. It aspires to be a con- 
cordance and commentary also, and is in this respect to be discriminated 
from the lexicons which deal with the general subject of the Greek lan- 
guage. Considering that it refers to one volume only—the Greek 
Scriptures—it will not be questioned that the value of the work is en- 
hanced when, so far as possible, it is made useful as a concordance, 
A lexicographer has to vindicate the accuracy of his renderings and 
definitions, by an induction founded on the literature of the tongue to 
which the word belongs. Were it possible to embody in his references 
every instance in which the word occurs, throughout the entire range 
of that literature, so much the greater authority would his work possess. 
It is quite in the right direction, therefore, when Dr Robinson has 
multiplied his references so as to give us a concordance as well as a 
lexicon. But a graver question is raised by the degree to which the 
element of commentary is permitted to mingle in the work. It would 
be misplaced and irrelevant in all other lexicons. It must appear in 
such a lexicon as the present, only as subsidiary to the explanation of 
the words discussed, not as the vehicle of the author’s views and beliefs 
on extraneous topics, and there is a special necessity for the introduc- 
tion of it, suggestive of the main criterion by which all lexicons of New 
Testament Greek must be tried and judged. 

In the modest but comprehensive preface to his work, Dr Robinson 
calls particular attention to the fact that “the language of the New Testa- 
ment is the later Greek language as spoken by foreigners of the Hebrew 
stock, and applied by them to subjects on which it had never been em- 
ployed by native Greek writers.” There are in reality two controver- 
sies, often confounded, which have taken place in regard to the nature 
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of New Testament, or as Scaliger first named it, Hellenistic Greek. 
While at one time there was sharp contention among scholars whether 
it deserved the credit of attic purity—a contention which at least admir- 
ably proved, that error never can be enlisted in the service of truth 
without betraying the cause it is designed to maintain, for had the 
Purists been right, we would have missed all the advantage to the Chris- 
tian evidence derived from the idiosyncrasy of the diction in which the 
later Scriptures were written, and like the speech of Peter, bewraying 
their Galilean origin ;—there was another controversy of greater moment 
between Heinsius, who regarded the Hellenistic as a distinct and separate 
dialect, and Salmasius, who held that whatever departure may be traced 
in it from the standard of purer Greek, and whatever modifications 
from various causes it has undergone, it was in the main the Greek 
language as it existed in that age, and was generally known as 7 xow7 
dicdcxros. This term was applied to the language in three stages of 
its history: first, when it was the common matrix of all the Greek 
dialects; secondly, when the Greek tongue was corrupted under the 
fusion of Greek interests which took place during the Macedonian 
ascendency, and grammarians, lingering over the ancient models of attic 
elegance, strove in vain to repress innovations on their beloved tongue ; 
and finally, the same term was applied to the language when it spread over 
a wider sphere, and assumed new modifications from the various coun- 
tries, such as Egypt and Palestine, over which it came to be diffused. 
While 7 xo dicAexrog, in the latter sense of the term, must thus 
be taken as the basis, New Testament Greek derives a colouring and 
character from two powerful influences entirely peculiar to it, and 
which occasion the chief difficulty to a lexicographer. It was pervaded 
with a leaven of Hebraisms, for the inspired penmen of the New Testa- 
ment were Hebrews. But more especially it was modified by the 
necessity under which these writers were laid of expressing revealed 
truth through the medium of a language, which, however copious and 
flexible beyond all comparison, had ripened to maturity before it became 
the vehicle of inspired thought and feeling. If it has been frequent 
matter of complaint that the words of common language are inadequate 
to the purposes of philosophy, how much greater the difficulty which 
the sacred writers encountered when called to enunciate the thrilling 
spiritualities of the gospel in language which had been previously 
appropriated to the theology and religion of heathenism! To banish 
the revolting associations which must have lingered around particular 
terms, wher heathenism was yet fresh in the remembrance of men, and 
indeed an existing reality and actual object of contemplation,—to adjust 
a word so skilfully to the necessities of the case, that while they guarded 
against the confusion springing from the recollection of its usual import, 
their readers were not perplexed by the mysticism of a new nomen- 
clature,—to deepen the secondary meaning of a term till it was more 
thoroughly weaned from the materialism of its original significance, 
and to select fit epithets that terms of prevalent use in the levities of 
common intercourse might be “ bathed in heaven,” and hallowed for 
ever to the purposes of revelation ;—such were the difficulties over which 
they had to achieve a triumph, and no man can prepare a lexicon in 
explanation of their language who cannot appreciate the peculiar nature 
of these difficulties. It might seem an easy course for the sacred pen- 
men to have invented new terms. The results which actually ensued when 
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new terms were introduced into theology, may serve to indicate that it 
was at the bidding of a higher wisdom than their own when they kept 
aloof from this expedient. Christianity had to deal with practical life, 
addressed itself to men of every grade of capacity and cultivation, and 
was far too much in earnest to waste its energies first in concocting and 
then expounding a mere terminology. The just and tasteful criticism 
of Sir James Mackintosh on the style of Dugald Stewart, vindicates, so 
far as it simply involves a question of taste and prudence, the course 
taken by the inspired authors of the New Testament. “ Among the 
secret arts by which he diffuses elegance over his diction, may be re- 
marked the skill which, by deepening or brightening a shade in a 
secondary term, by opening partial and preparatory glimpses of a thought 
to be afterwards unfolded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, 
and gives it a new meaning, without any offence against old use. It 
is in this manner that philosophical originality may be reconciled to 
purity and stability of speech, that we may avoid new terms which are 
the easy resource of the unskilful or the indolent.” 

In justice to the author of this lexicon, it must be admitted that he 
seems to have been fully alive to the main difficulty which his task 
involved, as leading him to the interpretation of terms applied in the 
Scriptures to truths and objects essentially different from their primary 
reference. He adduces in illustration such terms as wioric, dsxasooivn, 
txroyh, and daéorodos, and professes to steer a middle course between 
Wahl, who deferred somewhat unduly to the usages of classic Greek, 
and Bretschneider who moulded his interpretation too much in harmony 
with the Hellenistic idiom of the Septuagint and Josephus. That Dr 
Robinson has been successful beyond all his predecessors and all his 
compeers in this walk of literary effort, will not be questioned. It is 
in this respect, however, that his lexicon, with all its admitted excellence, 
is susceptible of some amendment, in which abatement of our meed of 
praise there is but a faint reflection on his work, if the reader bears in 
mind the extreme delicacy of the process which, as lexicographer of the 
New Testament, in relation to the new meanings superinduced on the 
current Greek of the age in which it was written, he had to conduct—a 
process requiring the most conscientious prudence and the finest in- 
stincts of criticism, together with intrepid adherence to evangelical 
convictions, and only to be accomplished with success by one who could 
engraft on the ripest scholarship of Germany the spiritual sagacity of our 
best Puritan divines, 

We may specify a few instances, among the very few, in which, 
according to our judgment, there seems a partial failure or incomplete- 
ness in the renderings of the lexicon. We desiderate authority for 
the statement that, in the use of d/xaso¢, sometimes the idea of mild- 
ness, clemency, instead of equity, predominates. The two references 
adduced in proof seem to us quite adverse to such a rendering, and 
it has no support in the best lexicons of general Greek, not to mention 
that an inference has been founded in this alleged meaning of the 
adjective at variance with sound views of the divine justice. The 
peculiar import of ay:éZw, as denoting expiation, and supplying a key 
to much important matter in the Epistle to Hebrews, is not embraced 
in the two meanings assigned to the word in this lexicon, to make 
clean and to consecrate. In the analysis of the significations of 
weooxuvew, we have first the meaning, homage in general irrespec- 
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tive of its object, and secondly, homage as especially addressed to 
Deity. Under the latter we have four subdivisions: homage, a, to God ; 
b, to the Messiah; ¢, to angels; and d, to false gods. Now, to the third 
. of these we venture to take exception. The authority for it is Rev. 
xix., 10, where the apostle is represented as bowing down by mistake to 
the angel. Surely such an instance is altogether abnormal and irre- 
levant. The New Testament writers themselves never would have held 
aeocxuvéw, under the second branch of its meaning, to be susceptible of 
such a reference to angels. Our readers will at once perceive that the 
argument for the divinity of Christ from the worship rendered to him, 
is materially affected by the question raised in the proper analysis of 
the significations of this word. Again, PAaopywéw is rendered first, “to 
slander, to revile” in regard to persons and things, and second, in regard 
to God and his Spirit “to blaspheme.” Does this summary of its import 
exhaust the New Testament usage of the word? Surely according to 
the Jewish sense of the word, it denotes in many passages, such as 
Luke v. 2), Matt. xxvi. 65, John x. 36, not impious language against 
the Deity, but the assumption by the creature, or by one whom, ac- 
cording to these passages, the Jews esteemed a creature merely, of. 
divine claims and prerogatives. It is the more remarkable that this 
shade of the term should have escaped the notice of Dr Robinson, 
when in his preface, alluding to the Hebraistic modifications of 
Greek words in the New Testament, he specifies as an instance, the 
counterpart term evAcyéw, used in the sense of the Hebrew 13, to bless. 
Perhaps, however, the most defective explanation which occurs in the 
whole lexicon, is in reference to diasooivn. The passages where it 
signifies the justifying righteousness of Christ receive definitions 
and explanations, which, with all deference, we cannot but regard 
as liable to three objections. They never evolve the atoning obe- 
dience of Christ as the substance of the righteousness in question. The 
language is rather vague and undecided, as when we read that “ faith 
reckoned to believers is, according to Paul, the ground or occasion of 
their justification before God.” How faith can be reckoned, unless by 
metonymy, for the object of faith, we cannot well understand ; and it 
hardly comports with the rigour of logical precision to speak of it as 
either the “ground” or “ occasion” of justification. Finally, where the 
same term occurs in the same meaning, it receives definitions that are 
scarcely consistent with each other. Under reference to Rom. i. 17, 
it is “the righteousness which God imputes to believers Lecause of their 
faith in Christ ;” and under reference to 2 Cor. v.25, we have “ righte- 
ousness of God, i. ¢., the embodiment and manifestation of his righte- 
ousness.” If the latter phrase mean the reflection of the divine holiness 
in the person and character of believers, and not the forensic imputa- 
tion of Christ's righteousness to them, even as their guilt is imputed to 
him, the antithesis of the sentence appears to us to suffer rude disturb- 
ance in such an interpretation. 

With a freedom, which we almost feel to be temerity, we have can- 
vassed those blemishes in the work of an author who, more than most 
authors, imparts to all his productions the maturity of his own sober 
judgment, and the perfect balance of faculties always on the alert, and 
always at work in admirable harmony. His accuracy is wonderful, al- 
though we have noticed such a slip as duoc, 6, instead of duos, 4. 
Perhaps, too, the synonyms of the New Testament, without descending 
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to the excessive minuteness of Tittmann, might have been noticed 
more fully and distinctively in the lexicon. One department in which 
the author excels is the illustration of the Greek particles, in which, of 
course, he avails himself of Winer, without resorting to the subtleties of 
his linguistic speculations. Take it as a whole, for soundness of theo- 
logy, extent of scholarship, the philosophy of its analysis, and the 
beauty of its arrangement, this lexicon, while, in the modest language 
of its author, “‘an unpretending memorial of the state and progress 
of the Interpretation and Lexicography of the New Testament, at 
the close of the first half of the nineteenth century,” supplies a 
model for all future productions of this kind, and in our own day 
is not likely to be surpassed in value, accuracy, and completeness. 
It has, moreover, the special advantage of being prepared by an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, to whom German is familiar as his native tongue; 
for we cannot help distrusting translations from German theological 
authorship, after what has recently appeared as attempts in this line. 
Much depends upon the author whose work may be rendered into 
English, but perhaps more justice would be done to the mass of German 
authorship, if it were before us in the way of transfusion rather than 
in the form of translations. More especially in the department of 
lexicography, a work must undergo some damage when it reaches us 
through the alembic of another language. In the excellent version by 
Andrews of Freund’s Latin Dictionary, there are instances of render- 
ings which have as much of the German as of the Latin or English 
idiom about them. In the delicate vibration of import to which every ray 
of thought is liable, we never can be exactly sure, as in matters of physi- 
cal science, that the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence, 
especially if it reach us through the medium of another language 
between our own and the one which is the subject of our studies. 

If a minister of the gospel be conscientious and thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of his profession, the lexicon will be oftener in his hands 
than the commentary, till the sacred languages become to him familiar 
ashisown. We had once occasion to enter the library of a clergyman, 
in which there was an imposing array of shelves, laden with volumes 
in the best style of binding and decoration. “ A large library?” was 
our exclamation as we entered it. “ Yes, but,” remarked a sagacious 
friend, who knew its character better than we did, “a sad lack of mining 
utensils!” The remark was suggestive of an inference respecting the 
habits and researches of the owner of the library. The same inference 
might be drawn with almost equal justice if, among the books of any 
minister or student of theology, no — was reserved for Robinson’s 
Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Acyes Srricxitanp. Vol. III. 
Mary Stuart. Blackwood & Sons, 1852. 


Mary Srvart! What Scottish heart does not leap at the very sound? 
Three centuries have rolled over old Scotia since she who answered to 
that name set her foot on the pier of Leith, amidst the acclamations of 
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her subjects, to take possession of the throne of her fathers; and still 
does that name thrill like music on the ear, and call up before the eye 
of fancy an image of regal loveliness, before which we feel tempted to 

. do homage in love and loyalty ;—aye, and to do battle for it too, 
were that possible, as if those eyes, swimming in luscious beauty, could 
witness our devotion, and those queenly lips could open and reward 
their champion with a smile! This may be called enthusiasm ; but we 
are not ashamed to plead guilty to the soft impeachment. Mary 
Stuart was a woman, and as such entitled to our tenderest sympathy. 
She was a queen, and till of late our only “ Queen of Scots,” and as 
Scotsmen we are old-fashioned enough to be proud of our ancient line 
of monarchs. She was beautiful, as all who saw her allowed, and as 
all our portraits of her attest ; and, in spite of all that cold philosophy 
may say, this does impart to her name a spell which young and old 
must feel. In fine, as a woman, a queen, and a beauty, she was unfor- 
tunate, and, as is said by Lamartine, “‘ The heart, when of noble origin, 
is always on the side of the unfortunate.” Nor are we aware that the 
history of Mary’s life, dark as some portions of it certainly are, has 
destroyed the kindly feelings which Scottish Presbyterians are disposed 
to cherish towards her memory. Time, by drawing us off to a further 
distance from the rude age in which she lived, has been gradually 
throwing a softening veil over deeds which history could not conceal ; 
and much as we venerate our fathers of the Reformation, we, in these 
piping days of peace, have perhaps too little allowance to make for the 
stern tones in which she was spoken to, and the strong terms in which 
she was spoken of, by men who lived too near the scene of her follies, 
and were too deeply concerned in their consequences to speak other- 
wise than they did. Be that as it may, there are few characters in 
history for whom we are more ready to make allowances, and even to 
find apologies, than Mary Stuart. We love to dwell on the compara- 
tive blamelessness of her early life, on her graceful accomplishments, 
and even her queenlike pride, especially when it is seen bursting out 
in the face of her rival, that unlovable and implacable spinster, Queen 
Elizabeth, whom, with all our Protestant leanings in her favour, we 
can never forgive for her cruel treatment of our unhappy Princess, 
when she fled to her for refuge, but found herself, as the victims of the 
Inquisition on approaching the image of the Virgin with its concealed 
daggers, clasped in the embrace of death. We shudder at her guilt ; 
we weep over her misfortunes. And such, we are persuaded, is the 
general feeling towards Mary—a feeling of sympathy, not unmingled 
with horror, somewhat resembling that awakened by some of the higher 
characters in tragedy. Indeed, the story of her life and death is the 
most veritable tragedy ever written—a tragedy so painfully true and so 
terribly real, that, like “the handwriting” of old, traced by “ the fin- 
gers of a man’s hand on the plaster of the wall,” the genius of the 
drama, usually hired only to minister to the profane pleasures of the 
godless, seems to have stood aghast and overawed at the spectacle. For, 
strange to tell, none of our leading dramatists have ventured to bring 
it upon the stage; like the more solemn scenes of sacred history, it has 
been felt, by all truly noble spirits, to be alike unmeet for the ribaldry 
of the comic or the exaggeration of the tragic muse. But 


* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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What the drama has spared, the scepticism of history has profaned, 
and the bigotry of party has perverted. To the Goodmans and Wood- 
houselees of the past century we have now to add the Tytlers and 
Aytouns of our own times. And truly Miss Strickland bids fair to 
outstrip even these worshippers of the fame of Scotland’s fair but frail 
Queen. With a fanaticism worthy of the champions of the Immaculate 
Conception, ancient and modern, she seems bent on making her heroine 
pure as the unsunned snow, at the expense of blackening all her ac- 
cusers, giving the lie to facts, and bidding defiance to all the laws of 
historical propriety. Never had any daughter of Eve more reason to 
cry than poor Mary Stuart, “Save me from my friends!” It was to her 
professed “friends” that she owed her misery, ruin, and death. It is 
to her misjudging friends that she is indebted still for reviving the 
memory of her folly and confirming the evidence of her guilt. 

We do not now propose a review of Miss Strickland’s production. 
This must be reserved till the authoress has completed her task, when 
we may have an opportunity of dealing with her work after a more 
scientific manner. We do not now examine her historical proofs, 
which are chiefly remarkable for an apparent research in mere trifles, 
with a want of common information in matters of importance. We 
can only glance at the leading features of the volume before us. We 
were quite prepared, from Miss Strickland’s former essays in this line, 
to expect no mercy for “ gude John Knox,” and still less for George 
Buchanan. The former is set down from the beginning and through- 
out, with true feminine vengeance, as “a woman-hater,” and a fortiori, 
a hater of that princess of women, the Queen of Scots; while Buch- 
anan is nothing better than an “ ungrateful parasite,” who “sold his 
venal pen to her calumniators, after she had no more to give him, and 
perpetrated the coarse murderous libel against his benefactress, called 
‘ The Detection of Marie Steuart.’”—(Pp. 63, 64,77.) All this might 
have been expected, but we certainly did not expect that any author, 
tender of his or her reputation, would betray ignorance of such works as 
the John Knox of Dr M‘Crie, or the George Buchanan of Dr Irving. 
That Miss S:rickland has not poisoned her mind by any sort of inti- 
macy with such commonplace authorities, may be inferred not only 
from her never so much as referring to them, but from numerous his- 
torical blunders, from which the slightest perusal of these standard 
authors might have preserved her. Nor were we prepared for the pro- 
miscuous onslaught which she has made on all and sundry who were 
opposed to the religion of Queen Mary. Nota single Protestant name 
is introduced into the volume, without being blackened and vilified in 
one form or other—from the brave and gallant Scottish archer, Robert 
Stuart, who would have shed his heart’s blood in defence of the 
Queen, to whom he was proud to claim some distant relationship, 
up to the good Regent Murray, “her wily brother, one of the leaders 
of the revolt,” as she is pleased to designate the Reformation. The 
whole kingdom of Scotland, ‘‘ the land of cakes and brither Scots,” she 
has laid under interdict and anathema, for no better reason than that 
assigned by the Vatican, that they had ventured, in the absence and 
without consent of their sovereign, to revolt from the Romish See. For 
this unpardonable sin, they are held incapable of doing any acceptable 
service to their sovereign, and their sins are beyond all absolution. 
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Does Buchanan produce an elegant epithalamium on the French 
alliance? He is a “ time-serving flatterer.” Does the Edinburgh town- 
council give a banquet to Mary’s cousins on a Sunday? This must be 
. sneered at, as quite inconsistent with their puritanic strictness—“ to 
say nothing of the spiritual loss themselves sustained in absenting 
themselves from one of the most energetic sermons ever preached by 
Maister John Knox against the idolatry that had re-entered Scotland 
at the return of the Court.” Do the people of Edinburgh get up a pa- 
geant and procession to do all the honour they could devise, in their 
own rude way, to their youthful sovereign? This also must be laughed 
at and turned to their reproach. The whole spectacle, it seems, was 
designed as an insult, because in the course of the Queen’s progress, 
“‘a bonny bairn” presented her with “a Bible and a Psalm Book, co- 
vered with fine purple velvet.” ‘ We pretend not,” says Miss Strick- 
land, commenting on this atrocious affront, “ to analyse the close-sealed 
emotion of the young heart which throbbed, perchance to agony, be- 
neath the jewelled panoply of royalty, on that day of public pomp and 
humiliation!” We have only to add, that while the Protestants, con- 
junctly and severally, are thus loaded with infamy and abuse at every 
turn, the utmost respect is paid to the Popish friends and allies of 
Mary. Cardinal Lorraine and the Duke of Guise are held up as pat- 
terns of kindness and fidelity ; Henry II. of France, a good sort of 
creature, is only seen leading out his royal daughter-in-law to dance or 
sending her favours; and even his unprincipled mistress, Diana of 
Poictiers, in whose saloons it appears Mary was a constant guest, is 
passed over very mercifully, though “certainly,” says the charitable 
Miss Strickland, “ not the mosts uitable person in the world to be on 
familiar intercourse with the young maiden Sovereign of Scotland !”— 
P. 51.) 
' These, however, are but the inferior peccadilloes of Miss Strickland. 
We charge her with a much more serious offence, fatal to the charac- 
ter of any historian—an offence pervading the whole volume. We mean 
the suppressio veri,—suppression of the truth. In Scotland we require 
the meanest witness in the most trifling cases to swear that they will tell 
not only “the truth and nothing but the truth,” but “ the whole truth ;” 
and provided they are found to have wilfully suppressed any facts bear- 
ing on the guilt or innocence of a prisoner at the bar, they are liable, 
on the discovery of their prevarication, to the pains «nd penalties of 
perjury. We hold every historian to be standing in the witness-box, 
bound in honour to tell the whole truth, as he would answer to God 
and his country. He may question, he may attempt to disprove the 
facts recorded in previous history, but he has no right to conceal them; 
he is not entitled to speak as if no such facts ever existed. Tried by 
this rule, Miss Strickland must be held, by all who know any thing of 
the times of which she professes to treat, to be guilty of this historical 
delinquency. She must know the indelible character which the Guises 
bear in history—that the Cardinal Lorraine was an ambitious, unprin- 
cipled churchman, and the Duke of Guise a blood-thirsty and revenge- 
ful bigot. She must know that the hideous massacre at Amboise, of 
which it appears Mary was a witness, was planned by this last ferocious 
wretch, and consisted in the wholesale butchery of an unoffending 
Christian congregation of men, women, and children. She must know 
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that the same religious rancour which prompted this atrocious act, 
afterwards led the same parties to plot and execute the infamous mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew. She must know that these same Guises, 
animated by deadly hatred to Protestantism, had entered into a secret 
league with the Popish powers of the Continent, the object of which was 
to exterminate the Protestants in all countries, and to quench the last 
spark of light and freedom in their blood. She must know that Queen 
Mary had been induced to put her hand and seal to this bloody league, 
before leaving the shores of France for those of Scotland ; and that she 
was thus committed and pledged, by the most solemn engagements, as well 
as by the dictates of her religion, to root out heresy from her dominions, 
and to plant the standard of the Pope amidst the prostrate liberties and 
slaughtered bodies of her subjects. All this Miss Strickland must 
have known, unless we suppose her to be totally ignorant of the most 
glaring and prominent features of the times which she pretends to de- 
scribe ; and every one can see how far such facts, if told, would go to 
explain the jealousy with which the champions of the Reformation in 
Scotland watched over the movements of their interesting Princess, 
whom they regarded merely as a convenient and too captivating tool in 
the hands of their mortal enemies. Altogether, in such circumstances, 
the kind and cordial reception of a Popish Sovereign, bred at the 
Court of France, by a nation just emerging from a successful religious 
revolution, redounds more to the honour of Scotland, as an act of high- 
minded loyalty and generous reliance on Mary, than any thing similar 
in history. How differently would some Continental States have acted, 
had they suffered as much from Popery, and gained as complete a 
triumph over it! All this, however, is carefully concealed by our au- 
thoress. To disprove such facts would have been no easy task. To 
insinuate even that such things have been said, might have spoiled the 
effect of her diatribes against Knox and the Reformers. She has pre- 
ferred, therefore, to keep them entirely out of sight. Many of her readers 
will never discover the artifice ; and thus she is enabled to present the 
Scotch in the light of a nation of fanatics persecuting their poor injured 
and innocent Queen for no other reason than because she would attend 
on mass! Nay, they must be held responsible for her continuing a Pa- 
pist. Under such teachers, Miss Strickland more than insinuates that 
she would have been a Papist herself. Repeating the ordinary evasion 
of Papists when referred to the Seriptures, Mary had said to Knox, 
“Ye interpret the Scriptures in one manner, and they interpret in an- 
other: whom shall I believe? and who shall be judge?” “This 
sore perplexity,” says Miss Strickland, “ this agonising desire for 
spiritual enlightenment, reminds us of the jailor’s cry to Peter and 
Barnabas, ‘ Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’ And had teachers en- 
dued with the like sweet spirit of Christian charity been there to an- 
swer it in love and gentleness, Mary Stuart might have been rendered 
a bright and glorious instrument in promoting the work of the Refor- 
mation in her divided realm.”—(P. 242.) We say nothing of the mis- 
take, (we trust not an affected one, to show her fashionable friends 
that she is no Bible reader), of putting Peter and Barnabas into the 
jail of Philippi instead of Paul and Silas. We need only point to the 
style of reflection in the above rich passage, as a specimen of the whole 
book, from which the reader may judge how far the author is qualified 
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as an historian. No, no, Miss Agnes Strickland! Confine yourself, 
we would humbly suggest, to the congenial task of describing the deco- 
rations of your Queens, the hangings of their beds, their portraits, and 
their weddings. We will gladly hear your verdict on the question of 
‘* balloon-shaped sleeves,” ‘ lawn collarettes,” and “ finely quilled demi- 
ruffs.” We will yield to your superior judgment on the question, whe- 
ther the complexion of Mary was rosy, or “ that of a delicate brunette,” 
whether her hair was black or brown. We will feel grateful for the 
information that “ the old red rag of the 17th century,” called Queen 
Mary’s bed in Holyrood, is a perfect caricature of the splendid affairs 
“all fringed with gold and cramosy silk,” in which the fair Queen 
really reposed. But on questions affecting the liberties of Europe, the 
spiritual and civil welfare of society, on every thing that constitutes the 
dignity of man, the prosperity of a country, and the glory of a church, 
we beg to look to a very different tribunal, and bow to another sort of 
authority. 


A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Systematic View of that 
Science. By Samvuet Davinson, D.D. 2 Vols. Edinburgh: 
A. & C, Black. . 


Dr Davipson made himself favourably known many years ago by the 
publication of a volume in biblical or textual criticism. We believe 
it was the first of his more learned publications. But the present work 
is of a more comprehensive as well as more finished character, and is 
entitled to be regarded as a new production rather than an improved 
edition of an old one. The two volumes are devoted respectively to 
the Old and the New Testament Scriptures. And in regard to the 
range of subjects included in the investigation, there is nothing of es- 
sential moment omitted in either of the departments. The language 
as well of the Old as of the New Testament Scriptures—the state of 
the text both before and after the invention of printing—the different 
kinds of manuscripts, with their respective values—the more important 
printed editions—the ancient versions, with the times of their execu- 
tion, and their several characteristics—the means now at command for 
still amending or verifying the text, the rules to be observed in doing 
so—and an examination of the more important readings, in respect to 
which critics are still divided in opinion ;—these topics, stretching over 
the entire field in this department of biblical learning, are successively 
and laboriously handled in the two volumes before us. 

No one acquainted with the previous labours of Dr Davidson will 
need to be told that in the discussion of these topics he has brought 
into play the resources of an extensive reading, and that the latest in- 
quiries in the several departments are noticed and applied. The in- 
formation communicated is as varied and ample as could well be ex- 
pected; and as a book of reference in regard to facts and opinions, the 
work is of great value. It will also, we are persuaded, be generally 
considered as a book of authority, as it usually manifests a sound judg- 
ment and an apparently honest desire to weigh impartially the evidence 
that presents itself on disputed points. Possibly, were we to go over 
these seriatim, we should not in every instance concur with Dr David- 
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son; and yet we are free to confess, that after a pretty full examination 
of his volumes, we have not met with any on which we are ready to 
say we decidedly differ from him. We should only have liked that 
occasionally he had delivered his own judgment with less appearance of 
dogmatism, and given a little more weight to the views and considera- 
tions connected with the opposite side to that which he espouses. 

This tendency appears most prominently in his examination of par- 
ticular passages, in which we meet with not a few oracular-like state- 
ments, coupled with a rather supercilious treatment of certain preceding 
labourers in the same department, Thus his remarks in the first volume 
on the earlier chapters of Genesis are throughout delivered in the most 
ex cathedra style, and “ such critics as Boothroyd” are named only to be 
slighted. We perfectly concur with our author in his vindication of the 
correctness of the Masoretic text, in opposition to the attempts at im- 
provement by the critics referred to; but we think, at the same time, 
greater allowance might have been made for the disadvantages under 
which they laboured, especially as it is but of late that the confidence 
of the learned has been established in the general accuracy and faith- 
fulness of the Masorites. In the examination of another passage, 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, there is also a somewhat offensive manifestation of the same 
spirit. The question here is, whether it should be, as in the received 
text, “ God (@sd;) was manifested in the flesh,” or instead of Qco¢ d¢, 
or instead of this again 6? Dr Davidson decides for é¢ as the best 
supported by MSS. versions, and fathers, and in itself also the more 
probable reading. We admit there is a very considerable amount of 
evidence in favour of that reading; and it is certainly more easy to 
conceive the gradual formation of @¢d¢ out of é¢ than the reduction of 
Qsi¢ into 6g. Yet the readings are so various, and the authorities on 
either side so nearly balanced, that the decision should be given with 
gentleness, at least, towards those who are inclined to take a different 
view. This is not what Dr Davidson has always done. His reference 
to Dr Henderson’s remarks in particular, especially when he denotes 
one of them as “a piece of special pleading undeserving of notice,” 
seems to us rather defective in courteousness, and to savour of something 
like personal pique. Dr Henderson, we observe, is also singled out 

‘for a severe rebuke in connection with an edition of the Peschito New 
Testament—a rebuke that is deemed so important as to have found a 
place in one of the nunierous additions and corrections inserted at the 
beginning. Our author’s reputation for learning would not have suf- 
fered by a more gentle and fraternal bearing toward others, and es- 
pecially toward one, who is certainly respectable for his character and 
learning, as he is now venerable for his age. 

Indeed, in this department especially of biblical learning, in which 
opinions on so many points are still only in the forming, one’s wisest 
course is to speak with a certain degree of modesty and caution. Dr 
Davidson, or any other person, who undertakes to give a general out- 
line of the whole subject, can only communicate information for the 
most part at.second hand, and give the results of inquiries conducted 
by others. It isa branch of science that is perpetually shifting its 
boundaries on some of the topics embraced in it; and the long list of 
corrections and additions already referred to is itself an evidence how 
difficult it is to reach proper accuracy and completeness. One of the 
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corrections even seems again to call for correction. We are told in 
vol. i. p. 60, that the division of chapters now current in respect to the 
Old Testament is ascribed by some to Stephen Langton, and by others 
to Cardinal Hugo, who both belonged to the thirteenth century. Then, 
the following statement is put in among the “additions,” to make the in- 
formation more definite :—“ It is true that the system of Pagninus was 
adopted by Robert Stephens ; but there is no connection between the 
verses of Pagninus and those of Stephens. Stephens proceeded on a plan 
somewhat similar; but the verses he made were very different from 
those of Pagninus.” We cannot perceive how this addition can be said 
to explain the text ; for not a word is to be found in it either of Pag- 
ninus or Stephens, or of any division into verses, but only into chapters. 
And the confusion deepens when we turn to vol. ii. p. 21, where we are 
expressly told, in flat contradiction to the statement in the addition, 
that Stephens does follow the division into verses made by Pagninus in 
the Old Testament, though he does not in the New. This, we believe, 
is the fact; but how it could then be said with reference to the Old 
Testament—for the first volume treats simply of that—that there is no 
connection between the verses of Pagninus and those of Stephens, we 
profess ourselves unable to understand. 

It is certainly not a matter of mach moment, and we point to it 
merely as an example of the difficulty of attaining absolute correctness, 
when there is the greatest desire to reach it, or perhaps the fullest con- 
fidence of having done so. We only notice further, in the way of ex- 
ception, a fault that frequently meets us in this, as well as in the other 
writings of Dr Davidson, viz., a tendency to repeat substantially the 
same statement in two or three successive sentences. Thus in vol. i. 
p- 20, speaking of the change anciently made upon the form of the 
Hebrew letters, “ Another character was employed before the present. 
A change was made in the form of the letters. They were wholly al- 
tered from their first condition.” One of these sentences might obvi- 
ously have served the purpose of all the three. Similar instances fre- 
quently occur, especially when the author is striving to be emphatic. 

After all, the blemishes we have noticed are comparatively small 
matters, and we wish them to be understood as such. The two vo- 
lumes form a very valuable contribution to our still scanty stores in this* 
branch of sacred literature ; and we tender the learned author our hearty 
thanks for his labours. The volumes are beautifully printed and hand- 
somely done up—though we fear this may serve to place them beyond 
the reach of some who would be much the better of their aid. We 
conclude with an extract from vol. ii. p. 147, where the author refers 
to the results accomplished by the many labours and researches be- 
stowed upon the text of New Testament Scripture: “ The effect of it 
has been to establish the genuineness of the text in all important parti- 
culars. No new doctrines have been elicited by its aid; nor have any 
historical facts been summoned by it from their obscurity. All the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity remain unaffected. Hence the 
question arises, Of what utility has it been to the world? Why have 
all this labour and industry been applied? Have all the researches of 
modern criticism been wasted? We believe they have not. They 
have proved one thing—that in the records of inspiration there is no 
material corruption. They have shown successfully, that during the 
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lapse of many centuries the text of Scripture has been preserved’ with 
great care; that it has not been extensively tampered with by daring 
hands. It is not very different from what it was 1700 years ago. 
Critics, with all their research, have not been able to show that the 
common text varies essentially from what they now recommend as com- 
ing nearest its earliest form. Thus criticism has been gradually build- 
ing a foundation, or rather proving the immovable security of a foun- 
dation on which the Christian faith may safely rest.” 


The Pentateuch and its Assailants: a Refutation of the Objections of 
Modern Scepticism to the Pentateuch. By Witt1am T. Hamitton, 
D.D., Pastor of the Government Street Church, Mobile, Ala. 8vo, 
pp. xxxv. 380. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1852. 


Tue advantages of a good title to a book, a title that shall be pointed 
and popular, terse and taking, are known to all publishers, and are 
speedily learned by all authors. There is a danger, however, of a title 
being too good, by promising more than the volume to which it is pre- 
fixed performs. In this case, there is a risk of exciting a feeling of 
displeasure in the mind of the reader, which may provoke him to 
estimate the book at less than its real worth, and to give the writer of 
it less than is his due. 

We think there is some hazard of the volume before us incurring 
somewhat of this fate. Its title is exceedingly taking. “The Pen- 
tateuch and its Assailants” is a subject which bulks largely in the view 
of all biblical students in the present day, and in which the Christian 
public generally is extensively interested. These “assailants” have, 
of late, been very numerous. They have poured out from all quarters, 
armed with weapons from almost every department of human know- 
ledge. Taking heart from mutual encouragement, they have waxed 
exceedingly bold ; and their speech has been very confident, and not 
without certain “ great swelling words of vanity.” It is most -desir- 
able, therefore, that they should be refuted—clearly, satisfactorily, 
and conclusively refuted ; for the Pentateuch is a property we cannot 
afford to lose, and which we cannot without pain and injury see in 
any way damaged. True, the recent assaults upon it have rather 
been directed towards the suggestion of difficulties in the way of 
receiving it as genuine and divine, than towards the impeachment of 
the positive historical and internal evidence in support of its preten- 
sions. Still, these difficulties are of such a kind that they cannot be 
regarded with indifference, and it is much to be desired, for the credit 
of the Bible, and for the comfortable and profitable reading of the 
book, that they should, whenever suggested, be seriously considered, 
estimated, and removed. Only by this means can our reception of the 
Pentateuch, as a part of canonical Scripture, be fully justified to the 
world, or intelligently and conscientiously acknowledged to ourselves, 

Many persons, therefore, we believe, are prepared to welcome any 
book which shall do what the book before us promises todo. We 
fear, however, that a sense of disappointment may accompany the 
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perusal of Dr Hamilton’s lucubrations, on the part of those who have 
attended to the more recent phases and movements of infidelity in this 
country and on the Continent. The great defect of the book is, that 

-it is not sufficiently adapted to the present emergency,—at least, with 
us. It is full of excellent material, and contains much that is cor- 
rectly stated and forcibly put. But we feel it to be, to a considerable 
extent, antiquated, or, at least, not a book which deals with owr modern 
assailants of the Pentateuch. Almost all its materials are borrowed 
from works which have been in the hands of the British public for 
years. We have the old difficulties about the creation and the deluge, 
with the old hypotheses for the solution of them, right and wrong ; 
the old chronological and physiological cavils, with the refutations of 
them given by almost every one who has written in defence of the 
Pentateuch. Cuvier, Buckland, Faber, Pye Smith, Hitchcock, Lyell, 
Champollion, Figesi, and other writers equally familiar to all inquirers 
on this side the Atlantic into such matters, are the authorities on 
which Dr Hamilton chiefly leans, and from which his materials are 
almost entirely drawn. We confess we hardly see the use of reprint- 
ing such a work in this country. What is gained by the repetition of 
statements and arguments, in a less vigorous form, with which we 
are all already acquainted as they are contained in the writings of their 
original authors ? 

And whilst Dr Hamilton deals thus largely in matters which may 
be considered pretty well settled here, he avoids or passes very slightly 
over others which are generally felt by scholars to be worthy of grave 
notice. We doubt if he himself perceives the weight of some of the 
more literary objections to the Pentateuch which have been stated by 
De Wette and others on the Continent ; and certainly he makes very 
little, if any use, of the materials collected by Hengstenberg, Hiver- 
nick, and others, for the defence, on literary grounds, of that book. 
His attention has been drawn principally to the scientific difficulties 
which have been urged against it, and in regard to these he has col- 
lected an amount of material our previous familiarity with which must 
not tempt us to forget that it is valuable, and may again come to be 
required in defending the Mosaic narrative against the restless but not 
very original spirit of infidelity. 

On one point, Dr Hamilton adduces a view which he “claims as 
original.” In answer to a challenge from M. Agassiz, the famous 
naturalist, addressed to “ those who maintain that mankind originated 
from a single pair, to produce a single passage from the whole Scrip- 
tures pointing at those physical differences which we notice between 
the white race and the Chinese, the New Hollanders, the Malays, the 
American Indians, and the negroes, as having been introduced in the 
course of time among the children of Adam and Eve,” Dr Hamilton 
triumphantly points to Gen. xi. 5-9, as supplying the passage de- 
manded by the learned professor. To this opinion he is disposed to 
attach no small degree of importance, and in his preface he complains 
that it has been “ advanced by other writers without any acknowledg- 
ment of its origin.” Now, as to whether it be purely his own or not, 
we do not care to inquire ; for really it seems to us not of much value, 
to whomsoever it may be originally due. We cannot see how the pas- 
sage referred to at all meets the demand of Agassiz. From it we | 
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learn that, at the period to which the narrative relates, the race, pre- 
viously united, was dispersed in different direetions over the face of 
the earth, and that the means used for this purpose by God was the 
confusion of tongues. What is there here, we ask, which points to 
those physical differences which are now found to discriminate one 
race of men from another, according to the observations and deduc- 
tions of naturalists? Dr Hamilton can get at this only by an intricate 
process of inference, and that any thing but consistent and stable. 
There are now physical differences between races ; these are such that 
the characteristic of each race is adapted to the place he inhabits ; 
without this, the dispersion of the Adamic race could not have been 
secured: God, therefore, miraculously effected these physical diffe- 
rences among the builders at Babel, from whom they have been pro- 
pagated ; and therefore the passage, Gen. xi. 5-9, does point to the 
production of these differences! To offer this as a reply to such a 
challenge as that of Agassiz is really beyond measure absurd. Be- 
sides, when the only means specified by Moses as employed by God to 
effect the dispersion is the confusion of tongues, what right have we 
to assume the use of other and far more extensive changes effected on 
the persons of those then alive? And, in fine, is it at all credible 
that, had such changes been produced miraculously upon the ancestors 
of the human race, no hint of it should have been given in Scripture, 
and no trace of it be found in the traditions of any people? A more 
startling and memorable thing could hardly have occurred than the 
sudden changing of the shapes of adult men’s skulls, features, hair, and 
limbs, into forms which thenceforward became the characteristic and 
typical forms of races. And if such a thing had occurred, one can 
hardly imagine that a// memory of it would have perished, and that, in 
an express narrative of the occasion on which it is alleged to have 
happened, not the most distant allusion to it should be made. Per- 
haps, in reply, Dr Hamilton will say that he does not suppose the 
change was sudden, but only that a process then began, which, in the 
course of generations, resulted in the phenomena in question. But in 
this case, wherein does his view differ, especially as to its relation to 
the demand of M. Agassiz, from that commonly. held by readers 
of the Bible? We must all suppose that, at some period in the his- 
tory of our species, these physical distinetions which now mark the 
races began to exist in the family of Noah. Dr Hamilton concurs 
with us in believing (in the case supposed) that the process was occult 
and gradual ; so that the only difference between us will be, that he, 
without any authority, says it at the time of the building of 
Babel, whilst we, in the absence of all information on the subject, de- 
cline to fix upon any time for its commencement. To this new view of 
Dr Hamilton, therefore, we attach no weight, and just as little do we 
think the challenge of M. Agassiz of any importance. The Bible was 
bound to assert, as it does, the unity of the races; for this is a fact 
essentially involved in the religion it teaches. But it was no more 
bound to notice the anatomical and physiological differences that pre- 
vail among sections of that race, than it was bound to describe the 
planetary system or expound the theory of comets. 

On the whole, whilst we think that we in this country could have 
done without this book, we feel bound to express our sincere respect 
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for the abilities, research, and motives of the author, and our convic- 
tion that, as a synopsis of the scientific branch of the controversy, 
his volume may be read with advantage by those whose opportunities 
. may not have enabled them to consult the works from which it is com- 


piled. 


The Cloister-Life of the Emperor Charles V. By Witt1aM Sriruina, 
Author of “ Annals of the Artists of Spain.” Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Parker. 


Ir is difficult for one living in the middle of the nineteenth century 
to imagine the feelings with which Charles the Fifth’s abdication of 
his throne must have been regarded by Europe in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The greatest monarch of his age, rich in the wealth 
of two continents,—the warrior who, on his cream-coloured genet, 
had stood in the van when he led his knights against Moorish lances, 
or against the yet bolder spirits fighting for a nobler prize in the cam- 
paigns of Saxony,—the astute politician and far-sighted counsellor who 
could command resoyrces where inferior minds could only see despair, 
—the generous and appreciating patron of the peaceful arts, whose 
name is linked with the “graver of the Vico, the chisel of Leoni, 
the pencil of Titian, and the lyre of Ariosto,’—this man, renouncing 
crowns and retiring from a world-wide fame to the secluded monastery 
of Yuste, and to the monotonous society and petty cares of monks, was 
certainly an event entitled, as much as most events that are recorded 
in history, to be regarded as a new thing in the earth. 

The public life of Charles has long since been made familiar to English 
readers by the graceful pen of our own Robertson. He justly looked 
upon Charles as the connecting link between the age of chivalry and the 
age of the printing-press, between the age of illuminated missals and the 
age of Bibles, more influenced by the former, yet not insensible to some 
of the better influences of the latter; and the result has been what 
many have pronounced that historian’s greatest work. But the cloister- 
life of Charles has hitherto been little known, and even much that is re- 
corded, derived for the most part from secondary sources, is inaccurate 
both in its general impressions and in its details. Mr Stirling has done 
what Robertson had left undone. From the pages of Siguenga, the his- 
torian of the order of St Jerome, to which the monastery of Yuste be- 
longed, and still more from the materials supplied by a mass of MSS., 
contained in the archives of the French Foreign Office, he has supplied 
us with authentic information in reference to that part of the emperor's 
life at which general history usually left him, and yet from which it 
was impossible not to wish that one could withdraw the veil. His 
elegant narrative, reminding us in some parts of the pictorial group- 
ing of Macaulay, will upset more than one of the traditional and po- 
pular impressions regarding the monastic life of the abdicated emperor. 
If we think of gloomy walls and hair-shirts, and long vigils, and scanty 
rations, we shall bring up as incorrect a picture of the circumstances of 
the royal recluse as may be. A house pleasantly situated on the wooded 
brow of a mountain, and looking down into the beautiful valley of the . 
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Vera, and a table furnished with all the delicacies that can tickle the 
palate of the dyspeptic and the epicure—eels brought by the weekly 
courier from Valladolid ; partridges from Gama; sausages from Tor- 
desillas, and other gifts which came from the neighbouring families so 
soon as they discovered the retired monarch’s weakness, and which, as - 
they were borne in on trains of mules, made the attached secretary, Luis 
Quixada, tremble at them as laden with so much gout and bile ;—all 
these, mingled as they were with masses and melancholy, have more 
about them of the miniature palace than of the monastery. 

The‘popular conception is quite as much at fault which represents 
the cloister-life of Charles as a long repentance for his abdication, and 
a longing to grasp again the reins of power. He was sincere in his 
abdication,—misguided religious sentiment had some influence; his con- 
scious inability, from growing weakness, to discharge the active duties 
of his vast empire, had more. But it was one thing to abdicate the 
name of royalty, and another to abdicate its cares ; and Charles, un- 
wittingly to himself, and against his own purpose, found that he had 
carried into solitude the same heart that had beaten within him ‘in 
camps and councils. Beginning with attention to a few public affairs, 
his eye at length swept the whole troubled horizon of Europe ; and 
the long despatches which his secretary was constrained to pen, told 
that it was one thing to have found solitude and another thing to find 
repose, 

The monastic life of Charles, cutting him off from human sympa- 
thies and influences, appears to have extinguished that tolerant spirit 
in religion which had never been warm in his bosom at the best, for 
we find him regretting that he had not put Luther to death when the 
great Reformer was in his power, and enjoining upon his successor, 
as a religious duty, the extirpation of heretics. His performance of 
his own funeral obsequies, though fancifully described in many points 
in the high-wrought narrative of Robertson, has a gloomy and impos- 
ing splendour about it, even in the more subdued narrative of Mr Stir- 
ling. But, after all, what was it but a drama well got up. In truth, the 
closing months of the emperor’s life present one of the most impres- 
sive lessons which history ever taught the world of the emptiness and 
misery of a merely ceremonial and outward religion,—a lesson which 
acquires its deepest emphasis from the rank and material resources of 
the dying man, and from his nearness to that world of realities in which 
the fictitious dignities of earth and the hollow devices of formalism are 
alike worthless. How striking the contrast between the religious re- 
tirement of this great chief of the sixteenth century, mechanical and 
melancholy in its services, trembling in its very hopes, and that joyful 
decade of life lighted up by evangelical light, which had begun to be 
enjoyed by one of the great intellectual chiefs of our own age when 
7 was summoned away to the perfect light and the purer joys of 

eaven ! 
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Parr of the plan contemplated in this Review is to supply a digest of 
at least the most important religious periodicals of Germany. To ac- 
complish this object, it will be necessary to limit our attention to 
journals which on the one hand possess an evangelical tendency, and 
on the other hand a character more strictly theological. We shall 
accordingly omit, as not falling within our plan, that class of reli- 
gious publications of which the aim is simply edifying, such as the 
Christenbote of Burk, and the Hausfreund of the venerable Goss- 
ner; though it may not be without interest to notice that, for the 
success of this most useful class, in the atmosphere of Germany, 
it has been found essential to raise the historical element into great 
prominence, and to combine along with the edifying the history of the 
kingdom of God. ‘This is the more worthy of remark, because the 
more scientific labours of the man who, beyond all others, contributed 
most to revive evangelical theology—we mean Neander—were from 
first to last conducted on an historical foundation. On the other hand, 
we shall also omit, as altogether hostile to our Christian aim, journals 
not evangelical in tene and beating. Such periodicals, for instance, as 
the Tiibingen Zeitschrift, emanating from the school of Baur, we shall 
utterly dismiss from our attention. For, though they excite surprise, 
—perhaps no small part of the vain ambition of their authors,—and 
though they spread alarm like that which any incendiary can raise, 
they glory in an Ebionism of so low a type, that they are neither 
evangelical nor Christian in any sense of the word. In this country 
they would be set down as simply Socinian, or rather as flatly Infidel. 

At the outset of our labours in this department, it may be proper, in 
a preliminary notice, to sketch the character and bearing of the foreign 
journals. That they may neither he blindly deferred to as authorities, 
nor disdainfully rejected, nothing is more requisite than an intelligent 
acquaintance with their peculiar tendencies. With many excellencies, 
they have each their errors. Nor are those errors always slight or 
harmless. We should be the last to say that it is safe in the perusal 
of these German works to take any thing on trust,—for every thing is 
to be tested by the true touchstone,—or to leave even a Christian mind 
in the thicket of their speculations without a warning that he may lose 
his way, if not trained to exercise an independent judgment, or if not 
possessed of that instinctive spiritual tact which can separate the kernel 
from the husk, or, in Scripture language, of “ senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil.” 

Hence we cannot conceal, that while we esteem this part of our 
labours an incumbent duty in the present state of theological science, 
we enter on it with no small feeling of anxiety and no slight sense of 
our responsibility ; for the best theological authorship of Germany is . 
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of a mixed kind. - On the one hand, it is not possible to ignore her ac- 
tivity, when we call to mind the influence which she already exercises, 
and which she seems in a larger measure destined to exercise, on the 
whole compass of Protestant theology. On the other hand, a generousre- 
cognition of all she has of good must be balanced by a faithful guardian- 
ship of the truth at home. It will be our aim, then, while attempting 
to give the spirit of the foreign journals, to refrain as far as possible 
from all unnecessary circulation of their errors. We shall endeavour 
to be just to the evangelical theology of Germany, without causing any 
injury to the cause of truth at home. We may learn much from Ger- 
many, and be enriched by the spiritual truth which her struggles have 
taught her to unfold ; and no one church can say of any other church 
on which the living Spirit of God breathes, “I have no need of thee.” 
Already many have been furthered by her learning, and have found 
valuable treasures in her mines. Any blind unquestioning deference to 
Germany, indeed, would be a spirit wholly unworthy of the higher 
spiritual elevation of this country. But if the theological mind of this 
country, starting from our own position and from our own point of view, 
is induced to run a similar career of exegetical inquiry or historical re- 
search, we may reap an inestimable blessing from the impulse. The 
great Master will receive his own with usury, not by one depending on 
another, but by every church and nation trading with the talent for it- 
self. 


I.——-ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PROTESTANTISMUS UND KIRCHE, 


One of the most able of the German periodicals, whether we regard its 
vigorous logic or its powerful writing, though moving rather in the sphere 
of the church than in that of strict theology, is the Zeitschrift fiir Pro- 
testantismus und Kirche, already in its twenty-third volume. Its leadin 
spirit is Dr Harless, the commentator on Ephesians, who, before the 
ultramontane Government of Bavaria removed him from his chair, was 
associated as Professor at Erlangen with Hifling, Thomasius, and Hoff- 
mann, ‘the other conductors of the journal, and authors of valuable 
works, Since Harless became Professor and Pastor at Leipsic—(he is 
now Vice-President of the Landes Consistorium at Dresden )—this journal 
has become the organ of the more enlightened Lutheran party, who still 
remain in connection with the state. It is a journal which, with a 
love to the church of Christ rarely met with, and beautiful to behold, 
treats almost all the questions connected with the practico-eeclesiastical 
interest, the offices and office-bearers of the church, its constitution 
and government, the power of the keys, the word, the sacraments 
from every point of view, the development of Lutheran doctrine, 
the cause of its confessions, and pastoral theology. It does not canvass 
every theological question or every theological work that may appear, 
but rather aims at guiding the practical church activity of the Lutheran 
party. With regard to its standing-point, Thomasius expressed it thus 
in 1845: “ What we want is twofold—first, a FIRM AND SURE BASIS, 
then a living organic ProGREss on the ground thereof. Now, this basis 
is for us the confession of that church to which we ourselves belong, 
and in the doctrine of which we find the expression of our own faith on 
the substance of the divine Word. On this confession we stand with 
the full conviction of our heart, BECAUSE it is built on the foundation 
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beside which no other can be laid ; because it confesses the faith of 
which we know from the Holy Scripture, and from our own experience, 
that it justifies and saves. On that account the essential principle of 
this confession is, at the same time, for us the basis of theology. Theo- 
logy is to us, in general, nothing else than the scientific investigation, 
justification, development, and delineation of the one divine truth which 
in Christ has appeared to the world, and of the one faith on this truth 
which we share in common with our church. But we thereby know 
ourselves so little in contradiction to the demand which we make upon 
theology and its representatives for a living proaREss, that we are sure 
of being able to meet it only in this way. For as in all departments 
of science, so here, a true progress obtains only when we start from a 
firm basis and build on a good foundation. If this is not done, men 
build a house upon the sand, the fate of which may easily be guessed 
beforehand. In this way the Christian church has won its system of 
doctrine: in this way it will extend it further. In our confession, 
however, we find not merely that basis, but at the same time in and 
with it the germs of such an organic progress. To go forward on this 
way, we need a PROFOUND knowledge of ecclesiastical attainments, 
as entering deeply into the divine Word, out of which the confession of 
our faith has grown up, as well as into the spirit of its doctrine, which 
is the expression of the great experiences of the glory of this Word; 
we need discretion, trial, holy earnestness ; and it seems to us that, in 
these respects, not a few of those who speak and boast most of their 
progress are greatly wanting.” These are golden words, full of pro- 
mise, and they express the sentiments of those from whom theology 
has most to hope. On all the great doctrines of the Reformation, there 
could not be a bolder, more vigorous, or learned defender. But when 
we turn to another side, we are often astonished at its sentiments. The 
powerful manner in which it has withstood the attempts to separate the 
school from the church, and the energetic course of argument and action 
which it has summoned forth, may be understood. But we are often 
at a Joss to understand how its manly advocacy of justification through 
imputed righteousness by faith alone can well consist with those high 
church views to which it elsewhere gives expression. It must be added, 
however, that it is entirely Lutheran, though not at all intemperate in 
tone. We grieve to say that the traditional dogma of the Lutheran 
Church—its weakness and reproach—that the king is Summus Episco- 
pus, finds a defender in this journal. They maintain that magistrates, 
as representatives of the Christian community, are pracipua membra 
ecclesiw, and that it was the glory of the Reformation to put the Chris- 
tian magistracy, existing by divine appointment, in its proper light. 
They set forth that as the Christian magistrates stood foremost at the 
Reformation in the cause of truth, it was only natural that they should 
take the management of ecclesiastical affairs into their hands. This 
may be an explanation, but it is no defence; and with an amount of 
mistaken zeal, not easily explained in devoted men, they will not, 
at least in the present mixed condition of the church, oppose the chief 
episcopate, even when invested, as it isin Bavaria, in a Popish monarch, 
because, forsooth, he exercises it through a Protestant authority. We 
must add, that with all their zeal for the doctrines of the Lutheran con- 
fession, they often allow a morbid jealousy for the confession, when it 
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is not in danger, to tie up their hands. Thus they stand aloof on this 
ground from the Inner Mission, one of the most promising movements 
in Germany, and decline the brotherly hand stretched out to them from 
the great confederation of German Christians, who have four times met 
in a Kirchentag. This journal stands opposed not only to union be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Reformed as it exists in Prussia, but even 
to confederation. With regard to its other aspects, we may remark 
that it is altogether churchly, if we may use their favourite KIRCHLICH 
at the risk of their saying, as they said of the ministers in Vaud, that 
we have neither the word in our language nor the thing in our hearts. 
Many powerful doctrinal papers, especially by Thomasius, have appeared 
on Christology, and on the consequences of the Protestant principle ; 
but so far as it has entered, in common with the other German journals, 
into questions of church government, which they plainly do not under- 
stand, it has less interest to a foreigner. 


IIl.—ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESAMMTE LUTHERISCHE THEOLOGIE UND 
KIRCHE. 


Another periodical, yearly rising into more importance, and now in 
its fourteenth year, is the Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische 
Theologie und Kirche, which gives expression to all the Lutheran 
dogmas, and which would attach, if that were possible, the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the second half of the seventeenth. This 
vigorous organ, conducted by some of the most energetic and learned 
men of Germany, shows the inaccuracy of a remark made by Nitzsch, in 
his Practical Theology, so lately as 1847, that pure Lutheran orthodoxy 
exists no more; for the great stream of opinion is steadily setting in 
again to fill the former channels. The chief conductor of this periodical 
at first, as he is still its leading mind, was Rudelbach, the author of Re- 
formation, Lutherthum, Union; but its management since his removal 
to Copenhagen has been in the hand of Prof. Guerike of Halle, the well- 
known author of valuable works on Church History, Archiology, Sym- 
bolik, and Introduction. Other contributors are Delitzsch, a writer on 
the Church, and certainly one of the greatest living commentators on 
the Old Testament, and his like-minded friend, Caspari, both of Jewish 
origin. It receives, too, the contributions of Kurtz, of Keil, of Kah- 
nis, and others of the most fertile minds now rising up, and likely to 
lay a fresh impress on the age. While it treads the ground of our 
common Christianity, this powerful journal, which adheres to what it 
views as truth with a decision worthy of all imitation, is more nearly 
allied than almost any other to the views of evangelical foreigners. 
At a time when Germany and Denmark were running a foolish career 
of national idolatry, when Christian men spake as if enlightened 
Christianity found its necessary groundwork and its fit vessel for 
diffusion only through their national peculiarities—while the events 
of 1848 had not yet fully written their commentary on such fleshly 
unchristian glorying—Rudelbach, in his paper on Christianity and 
Nationality, challenged it with an ability seldom equalled. No less 
able are his papers on the Historic Right of the Reformation and 
the Romish Church for three centuries, on State-churchdom, on the 
Idea of Theology, and that of N.T. Isagagik. Delitzsch’s contributions, 
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again, are mainly exegetical. We may mention his Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Romans, his paper on the Genealogies of our Lord, on 
the Position of the 53rd Chapter of Isaiah in the Old Testament, and 
on the Origin of Matthew's Gospel, in which its pretended Hebrew 
origin is demolished root and branch. Caspari appears on the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war under Jotham and Abaz, on which he has thrown the 
fullest light; Kurtz, in Contributions to the Symbolik of the Old Testa- 
ment Cultus; Keil, on the names of God in the Pentateuch; Voss, on 
Satanology. Few journals have such an array of fertile and powerful 
minds to maintain its influence. And its notices of books, most of 
which bear the initials of Rudelbach and Guerike, are particularly able 
and condensed. But we must now turn to its less genial side. It re- 
presents a Lutheran tendency still more exclusive than that of Harless, 
and far more intemperate in tone. It has this decided advantage over 
the journal of Harless, that it is utterly opposed to the interference 
of the civil power in matters of religion. The terrible ruin brought 
upon the church from this source for many generations, and par- 
ticularly the cruelties inflicted by the late king of Prussia on the 
Lutherans, who would not enter into the royal plan of union, convinced 
Rudelbach of the error of past ages on this point. But unfortunately 
he and his coadjutors adhere to other errors of the past with a tenacity 
which seems proof’ against conviction. We can account, indeed, for 
their measureless attacks upon a union ushered in by deposition, im- 
Se ap and exile; for it was an outrage on conscience, and is 
ikely to be yetavenged. We can easily see that a condition of ecclesi- 
astical life, thus brought in by secular authority, has no real perma- 
nence, and only gives rise to rankling sores or to reactionary and de- 
structive forces as a necessary consequence. This may account for the 
conductors of this journal rekindling extinguished fires, but it does not 
vindicate a course of controversy against the Reformed, the effect of 
which can only mar by an unholy element the glorious revival going 
forward. The times call loudly and decidedly for other work and for 
other conflicts. Carrying on their warfare ostensibly, not against the 
Reformed, but against the Union, they are driven to define with keen- 
ness the four points of difference—predestination, the person of Christ, 
baptism, and the Lord’s supper; nay, to multiply the points of differ- 
ence, and the peculiar shades of difference, with a mischievous inge- 
nuity, not only grating to the Christian feelings, but certain to prove 
fatally calamitous. They elevate the non-fundamental; and it is clear 
they must lower the fundamental in the same proportion. This war 
between living Christians,—this elaborate scientific drawing of all the 
lines of demarcation between the two churches,—these unmeasured at- 
tacks on Calvin and his system,—these declarations that his views de- 
stroy all simple faith and touch the fundamental article of Protestant- 
ism,—only fill a calm spectator with grief and pity. This is a doleful 
war between the living members of Christ’s body. 


III.——EVANGELISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG. 


Another religious organ, and that which of all-others has perhaps 
wielded the greatest influence, because armed for every emergency, 
and ranging over every field, is the Heangelische Kirchenzeitung of . 
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Hengstenberg, more popular than most of the others, and able, with its 
compact body of contributors, to bring overwhelming resources into the 
field. This journal has existed since 1827, and has waged an exter- 
minating war against Rationalism in every shape. It has proved an 
unsparing assailant, light-armed and fearless, profound when neces- 
sary, and deeply spiritual, varied, full of impassioned ardour, and 
throwing itself with rare versatility into any question bearing on ecclesi- 
astical or social, political or Christian life. In 1829, when it brought 
before the public the errors of Gesenius, as gathered from his public 
lectures at the University of Halle, and more particularly when it turned 
its polemics against the errors of Schleiermacher, then in the zenith of 
his influence, Neander and others, who had contributed to its pages 
and furthered its success, publicly withdrew from connection with it. 
Hengstenberg, with his ardent impatience, called for the ejection of the 
Rationalists by an act of authority; whereas Neander, with an eye 
sharpened by tracing the course of ages, and jealous of human au- 
thority, maintained that the false element of Rationalism, which was only 
a reaction against dead orthodoxy, would be separated with safety only 
by the fireproof of history. With regard to the standing-point of this 
church journal, it has been the advocate of the Union as an accom- 
plished fact in Prussia. Though maintaining that the union of the 
two churches has entered deeply into ecclesiastical life, and asserting 
the non-necessity of confessional controversy, it is clear that the bias 
of the journal, though held back by such events as those of 1848, is 
preponderating more and more towards the distinctive points of 
Lutheranism. Based on the unaltered Confession of Augsburg, and 
manifestly desiring not to be encumbered by the Concordia Formula, 
the old banner of distinctive Lutheranism, it avows its desire of pro- 
gress on the firm basis of the past. This able organ, the dread of 
Rationalism, and the resolute champion of scriptural truth, has, since 
external questions so much came up, been less employed than formerly 
in the department of theology. But in the believing spirit which per- 
vades it, and in the ready concentration of talent on any given point, 
one always sees more clearly than anywhere else the pulsations of 
the church’s life and the throbbing heart of German Christianity. The 
accounts given of the state of religion in Germany, and indeed in other 
Protestant countries, of the Canton de Vaud, of the German churches 
in America, of Protestantism in France, of missions to the Jews, are 
highly valuable, as well as accurate. And no less interesting are its 
reports of pastoral conferences and of the Kirchentag, and its strenuous 
advocacy of the Inner Mission. But we must mention, too, that it 
represents a tendency from which German Christianity has much to 
dread. The advocate of Erastianism and of the chief episcopate of 
the crown, it utters no voice for the freedom of the church, nor for the 
independent exercise of ecclesiastical affairs in loyalty to the church’s 
one and only Head, representing that what churches true to their con- 
fession may do is no safe course, nor incumbent duty in the present 
state of Germany. Not only is this church journal painfully Erastian, 
but also attached to the interests and party of the court, and to the 
right divine of kings, to an extent which impresses impartial foreigners 
with the fear that the German church may have to pay the penalty of 
forfeiting the support and confidence of the people. The Kirchenzeitung 
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sketches an idea of a Christian state, which, though partly true, pro- 
ceeds on outward forms, rites, and recognitions, rather than on the ani- 
mating life. One painful feature of the journal is the kind, softened, 
and apologetic way in which it speaks of the errors of Rome. Scarcely 
a German Christian, indeed, can be found who speaks of Rome, as 
Luther did, as the Antichrist. As if to illustrate how extremes meet, the 
very journal which has waged for a quarter of a century an unsparing 
war against Rationalism, sees something good in the rationalistic system 
of Rome, and alleges that she is a sister church. 

We can only further notice two remaining journals,—those, however, 
of highest literary ability, and certainly of greatest theological name. 


IV.—DEUTSCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR CHRISTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT UND 
CHRISTLICHES LEBEN. 


A short time before Neander’s death, and with the prestige of seve- 
ral of his papers, as well as with the support of Nitzsch, Julius Miiller, 
and Tholuck, there appeared a new periodical, called the Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur Christliche Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben. Placed 
under the management of Schneider, the accomplished pupil, and, as he 
himself mentions, the spiritual son of Neander, and receiving the con- 
tributions of those who have usually been enrolled as the élite of Ger- 
man theology, this journal at once assumed a high position. ‘The 
hand of Nitzsch, whose merit lies in introducing the Christian life 
into systematic theology, is obvious in the very title of this journal, 
Tholuck, after conducting his Anzeiger for twenty years, and finding 
its longer existence difficult, discontinued it at the close of 1849, 
and transferred his lucubrations to the pages of this more recent organ. 
In assigning reasons for the disappearance of his Anzeiger, which al- 
ways had too much of speculation, he mentions the increasing tendency 
to the practical work of the ministry, and a disinclination to engage 
in theoretical theology, the isolation of those who had made common 
cause, the violence of parties, and the political conflicts which the Re- 
volution summoned forth ; and he alleges that the stream of the pre- 
dominantly practical must for a while flow on before his theoretic theo- 
logy would again enter into its rights. Many will wish with us that 
that stream may flow on in increasing volume for ever. As to the 
standing-point of this journal, we may sufficiently define it when we re- 
mark that the contributors are all more or less attached to that pecu- 
liar development of theology to which Schleiermacher gave origin and 
form, and that the leading minds, though all of them to a large extent 
in advance of him, were his immediate pupils, and none of them be- 
yond the charmed circle of his influence. The principle of the review 
and of the party is the internalization of the Christian faith. They 
cannot accept a symbolically fixed system of doctrine; and Dr Julius 
Miiller, not concealing the dangers of this tendency taken by itself, ac- 
knowledges that it needs to be. balanced by the strictly orthodox and 
churchly apologetic tendency, while the latter, if left alone, will hardly 
escape torpor, extcrnalization, and dead orthodoxy. There is a preg- 
nant truth in this remark. We should be afraid that what has been 
before may be again, and that the tendency of Harless, Rudelbach, and 
Hengstenberg, left to itself, and without its necessary complement, might | 
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land the church in that condition from which a one-sided subjective 
tendency, like that of the pietism of Spener, would only be a natural, a 
necessary, and, we may add, a right reaction. What an evangelical 
foreigner laments in this tendency, is not its highly subjective evo- 
lution of the spiritual life—for in that respect it has much akin to 
the spiritual development of the Puritans—but its erratic latitudinarian 
tendency. The two tendencies are necessary, if orthodoxy and life are 
to run in two separate channels; but so far from thinking with Julius 
Miiller that these two tendencies, in the shape of two parties, must run 
parallel and balance one another in the same church, we are very con- 
fident that they may run parallel and balance one another in the same 
individual mind. But there may be a bigotry for latitudinarianism as 
well as for outward orthodoxy, and in no party is this more inconsis- 
tent than in those who attach themselves, as this journal does, to a 
tendency predominantly subjective. Who can read, for instance, that 
dangerous paper of Tholuck on Inspiration, which appeared in this 
journal in April and May 1850, without feeling that there may be a 
zeal as great for objective error as for objective truth, and a bigotry too 
in defending error when no duty calls for the expression of it ? But with 
all these defects, to which we take just exception, it must not be con- 
cealed that if this unnecessary defence of doubtful questions were aban- 
doned, the men of this tendency in some respects possess more than 
any what draws us to them,—a warm attachment to central truth, a 
strong inner spiritual impulse, a love to the essential questions of Pro- 
testantism, a recognition of all varieties of gifts, and a full appreciation 
both of the material and of the formal principle of Protestantism, 


V.—THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. 


One other journal, in some respects the greatest, is the Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, which has just completed the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence, and in which have appeared many of the ablest papers 
which, during that time, have exercised the minds of German divines. 
Its conductors are Ullman, Umbreit, Gieseler, Liicke, and Nitzsch, 
authors familiar as household words to the theological public, and critics 
who have travelled the wide field of theological learning, and encamped 
upon its heights. This journal, defective enough in many of its doc- 
trinal views, and positively erroneousand dangerous in not a few, has this 
peculiar distinction belonging to it, that it aims to set forth the personal 
Redeemer as the central point of all theology and of all religion. Though 
by no means at the mark which we would wish, there is a love to 
Christ spread over it, a perception of spiritual religion, a return from 
mere externalization to the centre which is Christ, a delineation of re- 
ligion as a life and not a dogma, which we gladly recognise. It can- 
not be denied that it allowsa haze to lie over doctrine, and that it does 
not define religion as fed by definite truth so much as reposing in the 
dark chamber of feelings. Following very much in the line of Schleier- 
macher, though in advance of him, and too much infected with that 
reflection which pervades his school, it possesses most of the excellencies 
and most of the defects already mentioned in the previous paragraph 
regarding the Deutsche Zeitschrift, but is considerably more mystical. 
The study of Ulimann’s life has lain largely among the spiritual mystics 
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of the middleages, as his work, “ The Reformers beforethe Reformation,” 
shows; and much of this spirit, which besides is the tone of his own. 
mind, is reflected in this journal. The element of union to Christ and 
of Christ in us, which occupies so large a place in this peculiar theo- 
logy, is a precious complement to the more objective way of viewing 
doctrines common to other theological schools. It has little of Christ 
FoR us, but much of Christ iy us. It is like all the Schleiermacher 
school, partly erroneous, partly defective, in those doctrines bearing on 
the objective part of the Redeemer’s work and of our acceptance ; but 
on the life within, and on that union whereby Christ abides in us and 
we in him, it lays an emphasis from which other schools should not dis- 
dain to learn. 


We can only now add an outline of the contents of the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1852, in as condensed a form as possible. In future Num- 
bers we hope to sketch the contents of the other journals as they come 
to hand. 

The opening paper, with the title Zeitbetrachtung, from the pen of 
Ullman, gives us his reflections on the times, with particular reference 
to principles at work before and since the explosion of 1848. He 
shows that without religion as the life-root, there can be no political 
regeneration, and that neither of the two things on which the age lays 
stress—law and institution on the one side, culture and civilization on 
the other—have force to heal society ; not law, for it can only repress 
evil and give a rule for what is good; not culture, for it only refines 
the natural man, employing his powers, not in the service of self-denying 
love to God and man, but in the service of self-love. A new principle 
must be implanted to touch life in its inmost centre and over its entire 
extent ; and that power we find in Christianity alone. He delineates 
with great beauty that it is the part of every man to offer himself as an 
instrument to introduce these new-creative powers into all the relations 
of life, and that this task, imposed on every condition, age, and sex, 
falls in an eminent degree to theology, which must set forth Christ as 
the centre of the moral world. He calls attention to the fact, that 
the church now particularly needs minds morally steeled, fearless, and 
indefatigable—in a word, characters. He mentions, among the 
good effects resulting from the Revolution, that many have broken 
with revolutions, that it has taught sobriety to theology, that its 
great sermon has been “ mit wnsrer macht ist nichts gethan,” and 
that now no one thinks of the rehabilitation of the flesh or of the 
worship of Genius. Among the advantages won for theology, he 
mentions that the over estimation of the institutional as against 
the personal has been corrected, and that the Revolution has thrown 
them back upon the importance of the latter. He gives with great 
effect an admonition against intermingling the religious element with 
political theories and interests, adding, that during the Revolution the 
positively Christian and the churchly theology was regarded as inimi- 
cal to freedom; and at that trying hour, when left alone with none to 
stand by her, she learned to turn away her eye from all that is human 
to the everlasting Lord of the church. Again, to a larger extent than 
for a long period, men’s hearts are made susceptible to the gospel; but, 
he adds, they will receive it only from the hands of a theology which 
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preserves itself free from secular aims, and from men who, for de- 
votedness and integrity, have their types in a Luther and a Spener, while 
they will shut their hearts from a theology which makes flesh its arm.— 
The next paper, with the title Die Aufgabe der Biblischen Theologie, was 
originally an inaugural address delivered by Dr Daniel Schenkel in 
becoming Ordinary Professor of Theology at Heidelberg. Dividing 
his subject into two parts, he gives a cursory survey of what biblical 
theology has already performed, and then inquires what theological 
science in its present state has to hope and to expect from it. He sets 
forth that biblical theology could find its origin only on the ground of 
Protestantism, which had restored the authority of Scripture to its 
rights, and that in this respect there was not the smallest essential 
difference between Luther, Zuingle, and Calvin. He shows that from 
the gold veins of Scripture, a wholly new view of divine and human 
things was opened to the Reformers ; that the confessional writings of 
Protestantism, the first dogmatical labours of its champions, Melane- 
thon’s loci, Zuingle’s fidei ratio, Calvin’s Institutes, are in the proper 
sense of the word biblical theology ; and that if Protestantism had con- 
tinued to advance on these original paths, many a painful experience 
would have been spared. But with the Formula Concordie on the 
Lutheran side, and the Helvetic Confession on the side of the Reformed, 
the Bible, he alleges, always ceased more and more to be the sub- 
stantial life-principle of Protestantism; the dogmatical divines lapsed 
into a scholastic method, and while adducing whole batteries of proof- 
texts, did not draw dogmas fresh from Scripture. The pietism of 
Spener gave the first impulse to the conviction that a return to the 
biblical foundation was necessary. The attempts to supply a biblical 
theology made by Zacharii, Kaiser, De Wette, Vatke, Célln, were in- 
deed failures, but awoke a consciousness that the biblical foundation had 
been forsaken. The account of what biblical theology has already per- 
formed, is then wound up in the announcement that it has taught men 
a humble return to Scripture as bearing its principle in itself. After 
noticing the works of Lutz and Beck, and quoting Rothe’s remark that 
the fundamental ideas of different schools are worn out, and that the 
discovery of new ones is necessary, he names his own idea, which is, 
that Christ is the principle of Scripture. Why, he asks, are our school- 
notions worn out? Why does no breath of life proceed any more from 
our dogmatic compends to our times? Why have all the restorative 
experiments of our orthodox scholasticism hitherto been put to shame? 
Why are we so strong in destroying, and so weak in building up? The 
answer is given in the above remarks:—We have forsaken the sources 
of life which flow in inexhaustible riches from the living, PERSONAL 
Heap oF nuMANITY, Jesus Christ, and our systems, as if the apostle 
had foreseen them in prophetic vision, are “clouds without water.” His 
second principle is, that Scripture is a connected organism in constant 
increase, consisting of living members. He thinks that the main pro- 
blem of biblical theology in the nearest future, is to set forth this 
position with all its consequences, that its solution will be a great 
service to theological science, and that it will throw light on the 
position of the Old Testament to the New, on the types of the Jewish 
ceremonial law, and on the relation of the prophetical element to the 
legal. But the application which he makes of this principle in un- 
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dermining plenary inspiration, is, we take leave to add, not only 
illogical, but a championship on the side of error which deserves rebuke. 
Granting that he has lighted on a truth in reference to the organic 
* growth and connection of Scripture, does that warrant him to turn it 
against the authority of Scripture itself, which God gave, indeed, at 
sundry times, and in diverse manners, and with increasing light, but 
with divine and supreme authority? Such a termination to his paper 
is like a rocket going out in darkness. It tastes of Schleiermacher, 
who makes Scripture the utterance of the Christian consciousness, not 
authoritative revelation. Another paper, with the title, “ Zinige Bemer- 
kungen zu der Schrift von J. H. Kurtz ‘die Einheit der Genesis,” is 
from the pen of Tiele, who himself published a learned commentary 
on Genesis in 1836, and here canvasses the work of Kurtz with much 
ability. Acknowledging the excellence of Kurtz’s work, and the re- 
futation given in it to various objections made to the unity of Genesis, 
he proceeds to strike down two untenable positions by which Kurtz 
has sought to establish his point. The two positions which Kurtz 
laid down, were that there is a difference in idea between the names 
Jehovah and Elohim, and the alleged division of Genesis into ten 
nin 2D, Tiele impugns them both, and expresses himself as con- 
strained by his exegetical conscience to enter his protest against both. 
With regard to the first position, that such a distinction obtains be- 
tween Jehovah and Elohim, that where one stands the other could 
not stand without altering the sense, he says that since Ewald’s ex- 
position of Genesis, and Hengstenberg’s Essay on the Names of God, 
this idea has found so great consent that it appears almost a heresy to 
contradict it. He admits that there is a difference, but so subtle and 
so evanescent that it only seldom comes out. Though Hengstenbe 

and Kurtz set out on the principle that a difference can be dncoviedll 
they come to conclusions directly opposite to one another; and Tiele 
maintains that the words are used promiscuously. As to the other 
position, it is shown to be incorrect, far-fetched, only marring a simple 
view of the unity of Genesis. There follow papers on the date of the 
composition of the Epistle of James; on the life of Friedrich Perthes, 
the well-known publisher of Hamburg; on the allowableness of the 
Christian oath ; andareview of Thenius onthe Books of Kings. A paper, 
however, with the title, ‘‘iiber die dermalige Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen alles 
philosophische Streben und iiber die im werk begriffene Gesammt ausgabe 
der Schriften von Franz Baader,” demands our notice, because it an- 
nounces that there never was a period when philosophy was exposed 
to such indifference as at present. The theologian, the jurist, the 
physician, contemptuously turn their back upon it. It is well-known, 
says the writer, that at one time the logical enthusiasm was so great, 
that the productions of Goethe and Schiller were not so joyfully hailed 
as the writings of Fichte. Such a complete reaction has set in, that at 
present only one philosophical journal exists, and drags out a sorry ex- 
istence. Men have with one consent turned away from mere straw- 
threshing; and the writer, Dr Hamberger of Munich, is afraid that the 
contempt may go too far, and disregard every thing ideal. He says 
that in the present state of things no systems can be regarded as satisfac- 
tory to which attaches the character of mere formalism, and which, 


instead of entering into the essence of things and into their inner con- . Be 
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nection, move in bare schemes, in bald abstractions. A second require- 
ment is that any system which is to deserve a more general respect, 
must not belong to the mere school, but follow one into life and not 
stand in cutting contrast to it. A third mark of true philosophy is that 
it not only stands at no point in contradiction to outward and inward 
experience, but partly solves the enigma of existence, partly satisfies the 
want of the human mind, and consequently is not merely penetrated 
by a moral spirit, but places us on no lower standing-point than Chris~ 
tianity presents. The writer finds these criteria or conditions fulfilled 
in the philosophical writings of Francis Baader, which are being pub- 
lished in a collected form. Baader, who was born at Munich in 1765, 
and died at the same place in 1841, was not, as has been often said, a 
scholar of Schelling. He assumed a philosophical standing-point essen- 
tially different, and maintained it to the end of his life ; while Schelling 
towards the close only approximated towards it, without ever reaching 
it. Baader appeared as a writer about ten years earlier than Schelling, 
but could not succeed during his lifetime in obtaining the recognition 
of his system. One reason of this was, that the world was not pre- 
pared for the reception of his views, and besides, he wanted the gift 
of eloquence and of outward systematic development. Yet he won for 
himself in all countries of Europe no insignificant number of grateful 
pupils and adherents. Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Schlegel, all testified 
their admiration and respect. His writings not only range over the de- 
partments of metaphysics, anthropology, ethics, political economy, re- 
ligious philosophy, but over many other fields, and supply elucidations of 
Thomas Aquinas, Eckart, Tauler, Jacob Béhme, and are wholly of a 
conservative, not destructive kind. 

In the subsequent Numbers, one paper is a very learned essay 
by Bleek, on the age of Zech. chap. ix. xiv., in which he main- 
tains that that whole passage, which, in connection with Matt. 
xxvii. 9, has given such trouble to commentators, belongs to a 
period before the captivity. Another paper, of a very spiritual cast, 
breathing much communion with Christ, though somewhat too sub- 
jective, is an essay on the égyov rod @eod and siorig in their mu- 
tual relation, by Luthart, Repetent at Erlangen. Then follows a 
review, by Professor Shoeberlein of Heidelberg, of Martensen’s 
Christian Dogmatics, full of calm, spiritual religion, and of deep 
love to Christ ; but with all its beauty, and full delineation of Christ 
within, partly defective and partly erroneous on all the objective 
doctrines connected with divine justice and the atonement. Then 
follows an account of the fourth Kirchentag. Then we have Lange 
on the Contemplation of Nature, from the Christological point of 
view; Rinck on the Origin of Evil; Gumpach on the Taxing or 
Census, with reference to Strauss; Dértenbach on the Method of 
Dogmengeschichte, or history of doctrines; Staib on the Act of 
Creation and the Image of God ; Ullmann on the Reformatory Cha- 
racter of the Author of the German Theology, one of the mystic 
writers much admired by Luther; Kdéster on Inspiration, which is 
lax and dangerous ; and Siiskind on the demand of Private Confession 
before the Supper. 

But we notice only further, Ullmann’s paper on the Essence of Chris- 
tianity and Mystik. A French translation of Ullmann’s well-known 
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essay on the Essence of Christianity, recently published, had been 
noticed in all the Protestant periodicals of France with different mea- 
sures of approbation, but was attacked by Gasparin with great severity. 
Ullmann defends himself in this paper with much mildness, and depre- 
cates these attacks on German views. The tone, at least, of his reply is 
a model; but whether he has kept his ground against the weighty 
objections of the zealous and devoted French count, is another ques- 
tion. Gasparin charges him with mysticism, and Ullmann here replies, 
that in Germany such a name is not one of reproach ; that in this de- 
partment their historical studies had taught them to separate the healthy 
from the morbid ; and that they were only so far mystics as the ground 
of this lies in certain elements of Christianity which proceeded from 
Christ and his apostles. It is, he proceeds to say, otherwise in France. 
In this point, there is in general a very remarkable difference between 
the Germanic and the Romanic spirit. While the latter has a ten- 
dency to dissipate itself in the things of outward life, the former is dis- 
posed to recollection in itself, and turns to the inner life. This, he 
adds, expresses itself historically in those great formation-periods of 
the Christian life and thought, in which nationality discovers itself as 
a co-operating factor. Already in the middle ages the two main 
tendencies of theology were so divided, that the exclusively Latin- 
speaking scholasticism, which had its chief seat in Paris, may be re- 
garded as a product of the Romanic spirit ; while mystik, on the other 
hand, which spoke directly to the people’s heart in the language of 
the people, and which had its cradle chiefly in the great valley of the 
German Rhine, must be regarded as a product of the German spirit. 
The same relation, though differently formed, meets us in the Reforma- 
tion, and from its leaders has passed over to the churches founded by 
them. Indeed, there were not wanting, as may be proved by abun- 
dance of examples, mystic elements in Calvin, and, on the other side, 
Luther is not to be called a mystic in the narrow sense. But this, 
however, is certain, Luther grew up decidedly from the root of mystik— 
Tauler, Gerson, German theology, Staupitz—and has richly fostered 
the mystic element in his theology; while Calvin did not form himself 
under the influence of mystik, and laid at the foundation of his whole 
theology rather the view of man’s absolute dependence on God than the 
union of man with God. This has naturally continued to work in the 
doctrinal development of the two churches. Ullmann then shows 
what is Gasparin’s idea of mysticism, and draws a distinction between 
mystik and mysticism. Gasparin lays down these five marks by 
which mysticism may be known :—1. Mysticism raises an opposition 
between dogma and love. 2. It accords to all religious doctrines, 
without regard to their Scripture truth, a sort of right. 3. Parti- 
cularly it applies to the questions of the church this principle of 
indifferentism and neglect of the biblical rule. 4. It more or less 
puts in the place cf the atonement by the blood of Christ the unity 
of God and man in the person of Christ. 5. It subordinates in all 
things the authority of Scripture, and will have men to rely more on 
what they feel than on what they read. To all these criteria in order, 
Ullmann alludes in an apologetic qualifying manner, without being 
able altogether to deny their correctness, but, at the same time, it 
must be added, with a learning which his intimate acquaintance with 
this particular school of writers enables him to wield at will. 





MISCELLANIES. 


I.—TuHe Manuscripts oF PresipeNnt EDWARDS.* 


Few things in literary and theological history are more interesting than the 
examination of the manuscripts of the great theologian of New England. 
We passed some time, not long since, in such an examination, in the study of 
the Rev. Tryon Edwards, D.D., of New London, who has in his possession 
nearly all the papers and unpublished writings President Edwards left at his 
death. Among them was the precious work recently given to the public on 
Charity and its Fruits. There are other works remaining, quite complete, 
unpublished ; for example, a series of Sermons on the Beatitudes, a work 
on Revelations, a large Commentary on the whole Bible, containing 904 
pages, a leaf of the printed English Bible being interposed between every 
two sheets. There is also an imperfect harmony of the genius, spirit, doc- 
trines, and rules of the Old Testament and the New,—an immense undertak- 
ing, which would have been a prodigious monument of theological learning 
and wisdom had it been completed. We wish that the work on the Apoca- 
lypse might be transcribed and given to the world, and that speedily. Such 
views of men who gathered their knowledge of sacred things from the 
prayerful study of the Word of God itself, with the aid of the theological 
treasures in the works of English theologians and reformers, are invaluable. 

All the manuscripts of Edwards reveal, in the most interesting manner, 
his indefatigable industry and thoroughness in the study of the Scriptures, 
his entire submission of all things to their authority, and the acuteness and 
power with which he grappled with the subjects in morals and metaphysics 
that occupied his mind. There are note-books from year to year remaining, 
some of them filled up during the period when he was engaged in contro- 
versy against Arminianism, and in the production of his works on Original 
Sin and the Freedom of the Will. Some of these note-books, or partial 
students’ diaries, or memorandums of thought and study, reveal, in a curious 
manner, the scarcity of paper, and the necessity Edwards was under of eco- 
nomising in the use of it. He used to make rough blank-books out of odds 
and ends, backs of letters, scraps of notes sent in from the congregations ; 
and there is one long parallelogram of a book made entirely out of strips 
from the margins of the old London Daily Gazetteer of 1743, printed for 
M. Cooper, at the Globe, in Paternoster Row. It is written close and full, 
within and without, except the remnants or fringes that had some of the 
printing retained. There is another most curious manuscript made out of 
circular scraps of paper, 147 leaves being in the shape of half-moons, inter- 
mingled with patterns of caps, and other such-like remnants of housewifery, 
that after they had served as exponents of the wife’s ingenuity and mere: | 
in head-gear, answered also for the husband’s metaphysics, or first roug 
sketches of exposition or demonstration, in some of the knottiest questions of 
theology. On one of these pages we have, first, some rough rotes on “ effi- 
cacious grace,” in the controversy with Whitby and others; and next, a 
note from a family in the parish, for use in the pulpit, which, having per- 
formed its service there, was transferred to Edward’s economical note-book 
and of which the following is a literal copy :— 

* From the pen of Dr Cheever, in the Independent of December 23, 1852. 
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“Mr and his wife desier God’s name may be praised In this Congre- 
gation for his great goodness to them in Restoring three of their children from 
dangerous sickness to A considerable measure of health.” 


Such notes of thanksgiving, as well as of prayer, in the midst of blessings 
or of trials, were the common habit of piety in those days, as indeed they 
still are in many parts of New England. Sometimes, doubtless, it degene- 
rated into mere form, or an obtrusive particularity ; but it was a grateful, 
simple, old-fashioned observance, excellent when prompted by the spirit, and 
always bringing before the mind a recognition of God’s special providence, 
perfectly accordant with the teachings of his Word. It seems to be consi- 
dered that such things may do very well for the country, but are somewhat 
out of date and fashion in the city. 

On the back or margin of such scraps, stitched together for convenience 
and preservation, and kept lying by him for continual use, to jot down what- 
ever might be needed, Edwards would place sometimes the catchwords, 
sometimes the skeletons of thought and argument, during the composition 
of some of his greatest works. The following extracts from these porte- 
monnaies of his mind may serve as specimens, for Edwards was like a care- 
ful farmer who fills a satchel with acorns for his walks, and at every conve- 
nient place deposits the seed of a future oak in his plantations :— 

** Definition of necessity. Concerning God’s foreknowledge. Common sense 
abuse of words. Incertitude, impossible, moral inability, impossibility, necessity. 
Definitions. Borrow Stackhouse. They call the act of free-will contingent. 
See sheets concerning*free-will and efficacious grace in the drawer. Borrow 
Mr Beach’s last book. According to Dr Whitby unbelief is never a sin; for 
he abundantly asserts, &c. This reasoning looks whole and sound at a distance, 
but it will drop to pieces if you handle it.” 


This was proved to be the case with most of the plausible reasoning that 
Edwards took hold upon to handle and examine. The sentence is quite 
characteristic of the ‘cool and calm manner in which the mighty metaphysi- 
cian advanced to the analysis of whatever in his judgment would not stand 
the test of truth. On another page we have memorandums as follows :— 

“* Definitions, Moral necessity. Self-determining power. Contingency. Ar- 
minians differ among themselves. Dr Whitby forgot that what God does, &c. 
Stebbing changes the question, 223:229. See the SS. [Scriptures] they 
allege against efficacious grace. Stebbing forgets the one thing, wherein the 
assistance of the Spirit consists in giving a meek, teachable frame of mind to 
prepare men for faith in SS. [Scriptures.] See what the Arminians say con- 
cerning those Scriptures that speak of sinners as dead in trespasses and sins, 
blind, having hearts of stone, &c. Stebbing, page 185, &c. Efficacious grace 
is not inconsistent with freedom. Whitby’s exposition of texts relating to 
effectual grace.” 


On the other pages we find notes and memorandums as follows, showing 
that Edwards had frequently to borrow the books his argument led him to 
consult or notice :— 


“ Remember to consult the Lime Street Sermons. Remember to borrow Mr 
Locke’s works, his Reasonableness of Christianity and Annotations, to see his 
notion of Justification by Faith and not by the works of the law, and parti- 
cularly consider and confute it. To confute Dr Watts’ notion in the Berry 
Street Sermons, serm. 13. Election, Particular Redemption, Special Vocation, 
and Perseverance. See Mrs Dutton’s to Mr John Wesley. When God per- 
mits, he decrees to permit. If it is no blemish to God to permit sin, then it is 
no blemish to Him to purpose or intend to permit it. Original Sin. Borrow 
Dr Barrow’s works; also buy or borrow of Dr Johnson or Mr Sergeant, Dr 
Clarke’s Posthumous Sermons, which Dr Johnson speaks of as explaining all 
texts relating to God’s decree of predestination.” 


It is deeply interesting to look at these disjecta membra in Edward’s own 
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handwriting. They show, among other things, how cautidusly, and with 
what examination and meditation, he advanced in his great trains of argu- 
ment. He brought every thing to the bar of the Word of God to be inves- 
tigated at that tribunal. Perhaps there never was an uninspired writer 
who had a more profound reverence for the Bible; never a mighty mind 
that more entirely received its wisdom from that celestial source. 

The questions which the pastors of that day were accustomed to examine 
and discuss in the ministers’ meetings were mostly biblical and practical, but 
widely various. From a volume of minutes in MS. on such occasions, we 
extract the two following memoranda :— 

“At a meeting of ministers at Cold Spring, Dec. 4, 1746,—Present, the 
Reverend Messrs Jonathan Edwards, Moderator, Ed. Billing, Tim. Woodbridge, 
Chester Williams, Scribe. After prayer the following questions considered :— 
Was that an unrighteous sentence pronounced by David, 2 Sam. xix. 20, ‘I 
have said, Thou and Ziba divide the land?’ What are we to understand by the 
First_Resurrection ? Rev. xx. 6. Can we demonstrate from the perfections of 
God that there is any connection between God’s threatenings of Eternal Pun- 
ishment and the execution of them? Can we demonstrate the necessity of 
continued exertion of the divine power for maintaining our existence? Is 
justifying a sinner included in, or does it precede his regeneration? Upon 
supposition Adam had fulfilled the covenant he was under, would his posterity 
have been translated to heaven? Is it consistent with the Divine perfections 
to put all mankind under a discipline that necessarily makes some more miser- 
able, though it relieves others?” 

Again at Hatfield, Feb. 11, 1746 :— 

“ Present—J. Edwards, Moderator, Woodbride, Ashley, T. Woodbridge, C. 
Williams, Scribe, and J. Judd. After prayer we proceeded to the following 
questions :—JTs it a sufficient reason for ministers to refuse ordaining a person over 
a pastoral charge and people, that they will not afford him a sufficient support ? 
Whether Pilate ridiculed and bantered the Jews in what he says to them, 
John xviii. 31? Will the sins of the godly be made manifest at the Day of 
Judgment? How does it appear that the faith of Christians would have been 
vain if Christ had not risen from the dead ?” 


We can easily conceive how Edwards would have spoken on some of these 
questions, by turning to those of his published sermons that discuss them, 
especially the third in this list. What a privilege it must have been to the 
ministers assembled in those interesting meetings, to listen to the familiar 
conversation of a mind like his, on themes that by day and by night occupied 
his intellect and his heart! 

Edwards entered college at New Haven when he was but twelve years of 
age. In the second year of his collegiate course he read, with the greatest 
zest and delight, Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, and doubtless 
it exerted no little influence in the direction of his metaphysical studies or 
opinions. It is a curious insolvable problem to think what might have been 
the result had Cousin’s Analysis and Examination of Locke then been in ex- 
istence, if Edwards had read that work with the same critical eagerness, 
ardour, and susceptibility of lasting impression. There would have been 
cast up another and an airy highway in the Freedom of the Will. 





II.—ToroGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 


[Dr Robinson recently communicated to one of the New York literary 
societies a short outline of his late tour in the Holy Land, the following pas- 
sage from which (in connection with recent topographical controversies) will 
be read with interest. ] 

In Jerusalem and the vicinity we remained twelve days, diligently occu- 
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pied in examining the objects of interest, and investigating the various ques- 
tions connected with ancient topography. We constantly enjoyed the kind 
attentions and ready assistance of Dr M‘Gowan, and other gentlemen con- 
nected with the English missions, as also those of our own countryman, Dr 
Barclay, now residing in Jerusalem. For all these our best thanks are due. 
Bishop Gobat had already left the country on a visit to England. 

This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the vexed questions con- 
nected with the historical topography of the holy city. I may, however, be 
permitted to refer to a few particulars, which may serve to show how the 
public mind has been misled te statements and conclusions not founded on 
careful and correct observation. 

First, In a published plan of Jerusalem, to which are attached the names 
of the English engineers, Colonel Aldrich and Lieutenant Symonds, the 
western wall of the Haram, or enclosure of the great Mosque, is laid down with 
two retiring angles towards its southern end; that is, so that it does not 
continue straight through its whole length, but in its southern part first turns 
eastward by a right angle, and then again by a second right angle. Great 
stress has been laid upon this plan, as constructed from actual survey by 
scientific engineers, and therefore decisive as to the point in question. Yet 
it contradicts the plan of Mr Catherwood, made from actual measurements 
in the interior of the Haram, as well as all other plans of the city before or 
since, 

Through the kindness of Dr M‘Gowan we were able to make some obser- 
vations having a bearing on the subject. He and Mr Calman accompanied 
us to the barracks, the residence of the military governor of the city, at the 
N. W. corner of the Haram, from the roof of which there is a near view of 
the whole interior. Here not only the general view showed that the westera 
wall is straight throughout, but a special circumstance added strength to the 
conviction. We had already noticed two cypress-trees standing just inside of 
this wall near the S. W. corner of the Haram, and south of the house of Abu 
Sa’fid, so called. These two trees we could now see standing in a line with 
the northern part of the wall, as we looked along the latter. We afterwards 
repaired to the house of Abu Sa’dd, to which the professional services of Dr 
M‘Gowan had procured for us a ready admission. It is built directly upon 
the western wall, at some distance from the southern end, and is partly with- 
out and partly within the enclosure of the Haram; a passage being broken 
through the wall in each storey. We were introduced into the uppermost 
room, where, from the windows, there is a view of the wall further north, and 
of the southern part‘of the enclosure. We were also conducted through the 
buildings in the S. W. corner of the Haram ; but not, of course, to any place 
where we should be exposed to public view. The result was, as before, that 
the western wall is straight throughout. Such, too, was the testimony of the 
very intelligent owners of the house; one of whom occupied the post of secre- 
tary under the government, and had charge of the census. 

After all this, I van only repeat the expression of my surprise, that the 
names of scientific engineers could ever have been attached to the publication 
of so manifest an error. 

Second, In respect to the Valley of the Tyropoeon, so called by Josephus, 
the new theory, first broached since 1840, and contradictory to the current 
view of all former centuries, transfers the beginning of this valley from the 
Yafa gate to the Damascus gate. This is really a question of interpretation, 
between the supporters of this hypothesis and Josephus. But so long as, 
with one voice, they follow him in making Zion terminate at the street lead- 
ng down from the YAfa gate, all the laws of philology and hermeneutics re- 
quire that they should follow him further, and like him make the Tyropoeon 
and then Akra lie adjacent to Zion. By no law of language can it be justi- 
fied, that one part of the historian’s description should be followed, and another 


part left out of view. 
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Third, In connection with this transfer of the Tyropoeon, it has been 
asserted, that there is no ridge north of Zion, and no rise of ground in that 
direction. This statement needs correction. The street which runs north 
in the rear of the Church of the Sepulchre, rises very considerably in that 
portion of it; although at its southern end it appears to decline northward. 
But just at this southern end is the Greek Church of St John, beneath which 
there has been dug out a chapel, standing on ground at least twenty-five feet 
below the present level of the two streets at that point. In the Bazaars, the 
water is conducted off by a sewer running toward the south, and further 
north, opposite to the Church of the Sepulchre, the main street is carried 
along a covered passage cut through a ridge of solid rock. Turning down 
at the south end of this covered passage, along the street leading by Helena’s 
Hospital, so called, we enter on the left the court of the Prussian Consul, and 
ascend by two flights of steps to his garden and dwelling (formerly Mr 
Lanneau’s) on the same ridge, Following the same street further down, we 
find it crossing very obliquely the crest of the descending ridge. If again 
from the street running south along the bottom of the depression or valley, 
one enters the street next south of that just described, he first ascends west 
rather steeply ; the street then turns north, and he ascends quite as steeply, 
until it turns west again. Here another street comes into it from the south 
up a rather steep ascent. From all this it appears that there is on the north 
of Zion a rocky ridge, on which the Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands, and 
which ends below in a rather broad point, about in a line between the said 
churchand the great Mosque. This is theridge which, with the adjacent tract, 
according to the description of Josephus, must be regarded as Akra. 

That the Tyropoeon itself, probably a narrow ravine, should no longer ex- 
ist in its former depth, is not surprising, when we consider the immense 
masses of rubbish with which the city iseverywhere covered. The excavated 
chapel under the Church of St John shows how enormous has been the ac- 
cumulation along the very line in question. 

Fourth, In connection with the same transfer of the Tyropoeon, have been 
adduced the channels of living water said to enter the city by the Damascus 
gate. Thata report is current among the native inhabitants, that a trickling 
of water may sometimes be heard at that gate, we formerly learned, and have 
related; and the same story is now repeated every day. But we never found 
a person who professed that he himself had ever heard this trickling; neither 
a native nor much less a Frank. Yet it may well be true, and that without 
being wonderful, seeing there are two large cisterns just by the gate. But 
in addition to this supposed channel, one writer asserts, that just outside of 
the Damascus gate, on the right hand, is a large reservoir of living water 
flowing into the city, from which several fountains were formerly supplied. 
Another writer speaks of a well of living water in the Church of the Flagel- 
lation, and regards it as connected with this channel at the Damascus gate. 
Both writers appeal also to the taste of these waters, as resembling that of 
the waters of dilesm. 

It seemed important to prove the accuracy of these statements. We went, 
therefore, to the Damascus gate, in company with some of our friends, and 
found not only a cistern on the right side of the gate, but also one on the 
left side. They are both, however, merely ordinary cisterns of rain-water, 
filled by the water which runs from the roads and fields above, and is con- 
ducted into them by small channels or furrows on the surface of the ground ; 
these we saw. We tasted of the water in the right-hand cistern; it had, in- 
deed, a flavour somewhat like that of Siloam, but it was here merely the taste 
of impure water. We then tasted of water from the other cistern, and found 
it almost putrid. We afterwards repaired to the Church of the Flagellation. 
In the outer court is a large cistern of good rain-water collected from the 
roofs and courts. In an inner court is a small reservoir; and the attendant 
began to relate how the water in it was never exhausted, and never stood 
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higher nor lower in the reservoir. We tasted it, and found again the Siloam 
flavour. But looking at the water which had just been drawn up, we per- 
ceived that it was full of the wriggling worms and other animalcule found 
in impure rain-water. Here, then, was another ordinary cistern, and the 
peculiar taste was accounted for. ; 

Fifth, Of the second wall of the city, Josephus says, that it began at the 
“ Gate Gennath” in the first wall, and ran “circling” around to the fortress 
Antonia. The gate Gennath has, therefore, usually and naturally been re- 
garded as situated near the tower of Hippicus. But the modern theory re- 
moves this gate eastward to a point in the wall along the brow of Zion, from 
which the said second wall would run northward along the street of the 
Bazaars. The grounds and arguments brought forward in aid of this view 
by its two earliest supporters, have all been rightly rejected by the latest, with 
the exception of two; and these would seem to be hardly more tenable than 
the rest. These are the tradition of two gates along this line ; one the Porta 
Judiciaria, so called, on the Via Dolorosa, the other on the brow of Zion. 
Now, as to the Porta Judiciaria, without which the whole argument falls 
to the ground, there is no appearance nor evidence that a gate ever stood in 
that spot ; a single lone column does not of itself imply a gate. And further, 
of the Via Dolorosa itself, now held to be so authenticated by tradition, there 
is no historical trace until long after the crusades. On the contrary, his- 
torical documents clearly show, that in the thirteenth century the streets 
now so called were known among the Christians by other names. 

In opposition to such a course of the second wall, we have, first, the mani- 
fest absurdity of supposing that a wall for the defence of the city would be 
carried along the middle of a declivity, where it would everywhere be com- 
manded by higher ground outside. Then, too, we know from Josephus, that 
there was a gate by which water was brought into the tower of Hippicus; 
of course it was near Hippicus. In describing the approaches of Titus, 
after he had taken the third or outer wall, the historian speaks of the next 
wall (the second) as extending up to this gate. Hence we have the second 
wall described in two opposite directions: once, as beginning at the gate 
Gennath and running northward; and again, as running southward up to 
the gate near Hippicus. The inference is conclusive, that the gate Gennath 
and the gate by Hippicus were identical. 

Sizth, One writer regards the course of the third or outer wall of Josephus 
as having been, in the main, the same with that of the present northern wall, 
and denies that the ancient city extended farther north than the limits of the 
modern ene. But the multitude of ancient cisterns existing over a large 
tract outside of the present wall on the north, and in no other quarter, prove 
conclusively, that a very considerable extent of ground was here occupied of 
old by the streets and dwellings of a portion of Jerusalem. 

From these siz specimens it will be obvious, that I did not find the state- 
ments and hypotheses of recent writers sufficiently supported by observation 
to lead me to any important change in the views of the topography of Jeru- 
salem expressed in my former work, and current for centuries. I might 
go on to add other like examples, but must leave them for another oppor- 
tunity. 

all these specimens, too, it might possibly be inferred, that these recent 
inquiries have been carried on, not so much with a desire to arrive at the 
simple truth, as to find support for preconceived opinions or favourite hypo- 
theses. The authority of tradition, it might be said, was at all events to be 
sustained, even when unsupported by any evidence from history. 
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TII.—PostHumovus Works oF NEANDER.* 


1.—Neander’s Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und 
Kirche. Vol. VI. 


Tuts is the last volume of Neander’s immortal work, edited from his papers 
by K. F. T. Schneider, who also attended to the publication of the last edi- 
tions of Neander’s monographs on Chrysostom, Bernhard, and Tertullian. 
He has apparently executed his laborious task with the greatest care, giving 
us as much of Neander as was possible in the fragmentary state of the pre- 
parations for a considerable part of the volume. 

The work is divided into two chief parts: 1. The History of the Papacy 
and of the Church Constitution to the Beginning of the Council of Basle. 
2. The History of Theology and Doctrine, in the same period (1294-1431). 

The first portion (pp. 1-252) was left most fully prepared for the press. 
The general character of the whole period is described as transitional, and 
this is especially seen in the history of the Papacy. The life of Boniface 
VIII. and his contests with Philip the Fair; the struggle between the Italian 
and French parties in the choice of a Pope; the transference of the papal 
residence to Avignon in 1309; the bold stand of Marsilius of Padua, “ de- 
fensor pacis,” against the papal intolerance and claims; the schism in the 
church for forty years (1376-1416); Gerson’s reformatory principles and 
writings ; the Council of Pisa, and the Council of Costnitz ; these are among 
the subjects thoroughly discussed, under the general point of view of the 
waning influence of the papal authority. Neander’s candour and mildness 
make his testimony to the dreadful corruptions of this portion of the history 
of the church the more emphatic and decisive. And the critical skill with 
which he analyses and brings to light the reforming movements already be- 
gun, confirms anew his value as a church historian, and adds to the weight 
of the argument for the necessity of that reformation, whose history, alas! 
he was not spared to narrate. 

The second portion of the work, intrinsically the most important, and the 
most congenial to Neander, is not executed with equal completeness and 
symmetry. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the reforming move- 
ments in England, especially to the life and doctrine of Wicklyffe. Neander’s 
chief authority here is the Life of Wicklyffe by Dr Vaughan, published in 1830, 
of which a new and more complete edition is, we are glad to see, announced. 
Then come the tendencies to reform in Bohemia, including the Life of John 
Huss, which was fully written out, though not entirely ready for the press. 
The words and deeds of the predecessors of Huss, of Milie, archdeacon of 
Prague, of Conrad of Waldhausen, the Augustinian priest, and especially of 
Matthias of Janow, are fully described. And of Huss himself, that truly 
great martyr, of whom Luther said, “ Existimo Iohannem Hus suo sanguine 
peperisse Euangelion,” we have the fullest and most inspiring narrative 
that has yet been composed. While it has not received from the hand of 
the master that last revision which is necessary to the perfection of the form, 
yet the soul of the historian is there in its freshness and glow; the Chris- 
tian fire is still burning in his very heart. Through three hundred pages 
we follow the career of John Huss, as he moves like a prophet among the 
corruptions of his times; and from his courage and his faith, his doctrine 
and his love, we learn new lessons in Christian truth and Christian heroism. 

Upon the last portion of his work, “The Friends of God in pawns a 
Neander was still engaged when he was called from the scene of his earthly 
toils. He was communing with Nicholas of Basle, with John Ruysbweh of 
Brussels, with John Tauler of Strasburg, with Henry Suso of Suabia, the 
contemplative minds of the 13th and 14th centuries; he was drawing from 

i. * From the Bibliotheca Sacra for January. 
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the dark recesses of medieval times their hidden gems, which sparkle even 
now as they greet the light, when he was himself called to a higher fellow- 
ship, where the faith by which he lived is lost in the sight for which he 
craved. 

From the accomplished translator of the other volumes we hope that we 
may soon have this last legacy of Neander. 


Miscellanies. 


2.—Neander’s “ Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen.” 


Tuis volume, of 268 pages, is chiefly made up of the Essays which Neander 
read in the public sessions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. Several of 
them have already appeared in the “ Collections” of the Academy; some of 
these were also separately printed. None of the treatises which Neander read 
in the “ class sessions ” have been found among his manuscripts. 

The first article in these remains is the Address which he gave upon his 
reception into the Academy, 4th of July 1839. It briefly states the points 
of connection between theology and the other sciences, to show why a theo- 
logian might have a place among academicians. ‘‘ Characteristics of Eusta- 
thius of Thessalonica in his Reformatory Tendency,” is the subject of the 
next treatise. It is on the basis of an edition of the works of the Archbishop 
of Thessalonica, who is also famous for his commentary on Homer, published 
from manuscripts in 1832. By these, fresh light was cast upon the moral 
condition of the Greeks in the twelfth century. Their debased condition, 
and the efforts of Eustathius to raise them up, are skilfully portrayed. The 
characteristics of New Platonism, and of Gnosticism, are admirably brought 
out in the next treatise, “ On the Histerical Importance of the 9th Book of the 
Second Ennead of Plotinus, or his Book against the Gnostics.” This is a 
valuable appendix to Neander’s Church History on these subjects, which, as 
they were among the first, so they were among the most favourite pcints of 
his investigation. We come down to the scholastic philosophy in the essay “On 
the Division of the Virtues in Thomas Aquinas, and the Relation of these 
Ethical Definitions to the Philosophical Positions of Antiquity on which they 
are based.” The conflict between the spirit of the ancient world, and the 
spirit of Christianity, runs through the history of the Christian church. In 
the Reformation the latter obtained the full victory. What is false in the 
ethics of Aquinas, is to be ascribed to his taking his principles from the an- 
cient Greek philosophy, which contained elements opposed to the true nature 
of the Christian system. The most interesting portions of this volume are 
found perhaps in the two succeeding essays on Pascal: one, on the “ Historical 
Importance of Pascal’s Thoughts, especially for the Philosophy of Religion;” 
the other, on “ Pascal’s Mode of Viewing what is Peculiar to Christianity in 
its Relations to the World in general, and to what is Universal in Religious 
Consciousness.” Of Pascal’s real system, we have here an admirable exposition, 
coloured indeed by the peculiarities of Neander, but still brought out in its 
integrity, and in its full significancy. ... . The other treatises which Neander 
read before the Academy bear the titles, “ Matthias Janow, a Herald of the 
German Reformation, and a Representative of the New Principle thereby in- 
troduced into the History of the World;” and “The Elements from which 
the Doctrines of the Yezidees appear to have Proceeded,” one of the best ex- 
positions on this difficult subject. 

The remainder of the volume is made up of articles which the author con- 
tributed to the “ Deutsche Zeitschrift,” in 1850. The first discusses the 
Greek ethics, compared with the Christian, and gives for his purpose a suf- 
ficient account of the Stoical philosophy, of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, and of the New Platonism, exhibiting their defects, as well as their 
excellencies, and the light cast upon them by the divine morality of the 
Christian system. It will well repay the study, especially of those who think 
that the best systems of ethics are still to be found in the classic writers. 
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And last of all, a fitting close to the work is on “ The Past Half-Century in 
relation to Present Times.” The growing freedom of Christianity from all 
external restraint is its key-note: “In that true freedom, the harmony of 
the soul with Christianity, the new creation of the future, whose germs are 
found in the half-century which is going to its grave, will shape itself victo- 
rious over the powers of darkness, and the powers of anarchy. Dazu helfe 
Gott!” 


[Jt will be observed that in the American and German Departments of the following 
Publication list, we have indicated, so far as we have been able, the character and con- 
‘ents of the various works specified. Most of the notes are new, and written either after 
perusal of the works themselves, or from knowledge of the theological standing-point of 
the authors. For a number of them, however, we have been indebted to foreign contem- 
porary sources in which we have confidence. Similar notices of British works are not 
so much needed ; but in our future Numbers we shall notice in this department all 
works that may be sent to us.) 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 





I. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Treatise on Biblical Criticism ; exhibiting a Systematic View of that 
Science. By Sam. Davidson, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Illustrations of St John’s Gospel. By J. Ford. 8vo. 

The First Hebrew Book. On the plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By 
Rev. T. K. Arnold. 

A Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By J. R. Wolf. Post 8vo. 

Jewish School and Family Bible. By Dr M. A. Benisch. Vol. II. 8vo. 

General Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testament, By H. A. Hiiver- 
nick. Translated by W. L. Alexander, D.D. (in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library.) 

The Pentateuch and its Assailants. By W.T. Hamilton, D.D. Mobile, Ala. 

The Authenticity of the Book of Daniel. By S. P. Tregelles, D.D. 12mo. 

The Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah, signified beforehand to David and 
Isaiah ; an Exposition of Ps. xviii., and Isa. lii. 13 to liii.12. By J. 
Brown, D.D. Edinburgh. 8vo. 

The Life and Epistles of St Paul ; with numerous plates. By Revs. W. J. 
Conybeare and J.S. Howson. 2 vols. 4to. : 

A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Epistles of St Paul.. By Arthur 
Pridham. 8vo, pp. 400. 

The Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D. Small 8vo. 

Wanderings in the Land of Israel, and through the Wilderness of Sinai, in 
1850 and 1851; with an account of the inscriptions in the Written 
Valley. By the Rev. J. Anderson, Helensburgh. 


II. THEOLOGY. 


The Evidences of Religion, Natural and Revealed. Considered in two Ser- 
mons, with Notes. By the Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

Bases of Belief. By Edward Miall,M.P. 8vo. 

The Restoration of Belief. Part I1—On the Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity. 

On M: cain By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo. 

The Natural History of Infidelity and Superstition, in contrast with Christian 
Faith. (The Bampton Lecture for 1852.) By Rev. J. E. Riddle. 
8vo. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Sin. Translated from the German of Dr Julius 
Miller, by J. A. Pulsford. (Clark’s Foreign Theological Library.) 

Lectures (Theological) and Sermons. By the late James M‘Lagan, D.D., 
Free Church Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 8vo. 

The Doctrines of Peter Martyr, Cranmer’s Friend and Coadjutor, upon In- 
fant Baptism. By Arthur Roberts, M.A. 

Angelology : Remarks and Reflections touching the Ministrations of Holy 
Angels. By George Clayton, jun. 

Daily Bible Illustrations. By John Kitto, D.D. Evening Series. Vol. III. 
—“The Life and Death of our Lord.” 





III. CHURCH HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, AND STATISTICS. 


A History of the Jews, from the Babylonish Captivity to the Destruction of 

_ Jerusalem. By Jos. Robertson. 

A Manual of Ecclesiastical History, from the First to the Twelfth Century. 
By Rev. E. S. Foulke. 

A - _ Ecclesiastical Dictionary. By the Rev. Ed. H. Landon. 

ol. II. 

A Church Dictionary. By Rev. Dr Hook, Vicar of Leeds. Greatly en- 
larged edition, 8vo. 

First Letter to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., on the Genuineness' of the 
Writings ascribed to Cyprian. By the Rev. E.J. Shepherd. , 

The Bible in the Middle Ages. By Leicester Buckingham. 

An Historical Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times, being an Account of a 
General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform in Italy in the Fourteenth 
Century. By L. Mariotti. Post 8vo. 

John De Wycliffe, a Monograph ; including an account of the Wycliffe 
Manuscripts. By R. Vaughan, D.D. Small 4to. 

Memorials of the English Martyrs. By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, Rector of 
Otley. 

A History of the Reformation. For Children. By the Rev. Ed. Nangle. 
3 vols., 18mo. 

Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish Covenant. By George Gilfillan. 

The Religious Condition of Christendom; a Series of Papers, edited by Ed. 
Steane, D.D. 8vo. 

The Contocations of the Two Provinces, their Origin, Constitution, and Form 
of Proceeding, with_a chapter on their Revival. By Canon Trevor. 


IV. ROMANISM. 


Popery and Infidelity. By James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 

Scenes and Impressions in Switzerland and the North of Italy, together with 
Some Remarks on the Religious State of these Countries. By the Rev. 
D.T.K. Drummoud. Fcap. 

Essays, chiefly Theological. Vol. IV. By Rev. Pat. Murray, Professor_of 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology in Maynooth College. 

The New Reformation in Ireland. By the Rev.G. W. Jones, M.A., Curate 
of Oswestry. Feap. 8vo. 

The Mission and Martyrdom of St Peter, containing the Original Texts 
of all the Passages supposed to imply a Journey from the East. 8vo. 

Jesuit Executorship; or Passages in the Life of a Seceder from Romanism. 
2 vols., post 8vo. 

Popery and Jesuitism at Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By Dr De- 
sanctis. 


V. LECTURES, SERMONS, AND PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


The American Pulpit, containing Sermons by the most eminent Pulpit 
Orators of America. 
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Christian Life in its Origin, Law, and End: a Prize Essay on the Life of 
_— adapted to Missionary Purposes. By the Rev. James Angus, 


Is n "Poasiile to Make the Best of Both Worlds? By the Rev. T. Binney. 

Wellington, as Warrior, Senator, and Man. By the Rev. T. Binney. 

Expository Readings from the Book of Revelation. By J. Cumming, D.D. 

The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

Sermons on the Sabbath-day, the Warrior, and the Interpretation of History. 
By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

Sermons Preached at Rome. By Rev. F. B. Woodward. Second Series. 

The Altar of the Household, a Series of Services for Domestic Worship. 
Edited by J. Harris, D.D. Part I. 

A Selection from the Lectures delivered at St Margaret’s, Lothbury, in 1850-52. 
By the Rev. H. Melvill. Small 8vo. 

The Gospel revealed to Job. By Rev. C. A. Hulbert. 

The Hiding Place; or, the Sinner found in Christ. By the Rev. John 
Machatann, LLL.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 

Original Hymns for Public, Private, and Social Devotion. By James 
Montgomery. 18mo. 


VI. BIOGRAPHY. 


A Stranger Here; a Memorial of One to whom to Live was Christ, and to 
Die was Gain. By the Rev. H. Bonar. Fep. 8vo. 

The Faded Hope, a Memoir of her Son, by Mrs L. H. Sigourney. Fep. 

Memoir of the Reo. W. B, Johnson, Church Missionary to Sierra Leone. Fep, 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sicily; its Scenery and its Antiquities, Greek, Saracenic, and Norman. By 
W. H. Bartlett. 

Voices of Nature to her Foster Child, the Saul of Man. By H. T. Cheever. 

Phaton; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 

Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah; with an Authentic 
Account of the Marmon Settlement. With Maps and Illustrations. 
By H. Stansbury. 

Lew Chew and the Lew Chewans, being a Narrative of a Visit to Lew Chew 
in 1850. By the Bishop of Victoria. 

Ragged Schools ; the Progress and Results of the Ragged School Move- 
ment. By J. Macgregor, Esq. 

Lay Agency, its Necessity and Value in the Church. By the Hon. and 
Rev. H. M. Villiers. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs. Five Lectures by the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D. 

Civil Wars and Monarchy in France in the 16th and 17th Centuries, By Leo- 
poly Ranke. Two vols. 

Popular History of British Zoophytes. By the Rev. Dr Landsborough. 

Crime, tts Amount, Causes, and Remedies. By Frederic Hill. 

The Intellectual and Moral Development of ihe Present Age. By Samuel 
Warren, Esq., F.R.S. 

Notes on English Divines, By S. T. Coleridge. (Reprinted from his Li- 
terary Remains, but enlarged). Two vols. 

The Revival of the French Emperorship, anticipated from the Necessity of 
Prophecy. By Rev. G.S. Faber, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 58. 

Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. 1V. (Bohn’s Standard Library), containing the 
Christian Doctrine. Translated and edited, with notes, by the Bishop 
of Winchester. 

The History of Scotland from the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite 
Insurrection. By J. H. Burton, Esq. Two vols. 8vo. 

Introduction to Mental Philosophy. By George Ramsay. 8vo. 
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The Philosophy of the Senses ; or, Man in connection with a Material World. 
By Robert S. Wyld. 

The Marvels of Science and their Testimony to Holy Writ. By S. W. 
Fullom. 

An Inquiry into Human Nature. By J.G. Macvicar, D.D. 8vo. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alexander, D.D., late Professor 
at Princeton. 


[This treatise, although published after the death of its lamented author, 
had been fully prepared by him while living, except in a few unimportant 
details, in the final revision of which he was arrested by his last sickness. 
It was, however, so far completed by him, that he instructed his sons to give 
it to the world, and empowered them to make all necessary corrections,—a 
liberty which, they state, they scarcely found occasion to use.] 


A History of the Israelitish Nation ; from their Origin to their Dispersion at 
the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. By Archibald Alex- 
ander, D.D. 8vo, pp. 640. 


[The materials of this work had been partly used in previous publications 
by the author; but they are here thrown into a continuous series, and in this 
form they constitute a much more valuable contribution to the means of Bi- 
blical instruction. The Fifth and Sixth Parts contain all that is important 
to the Biblical student in Prideaux’s “Connection of Sacred and Profane 
History.”] 

The Present Jews not the Lawful Heirs of the Abrahamic Covenant. Letters 
toa Millenarian. By the Rev. A. Williamson. 


(The author’s investigations are designed to answer the two following ques- 
tions :—1. Who are at present the lawful heirs of the Abrahamic Will, i. ¢., 
the covenant promises of God to Abraham and his seed? 2. What legacies 
are still due to these heirs? His general conclusion is, “That the present 
people scattered over the world, calling themselves Jews, have, according to 
their own law, broken their covenant with God, forfeited their claims to 
being, in a scriptural sense, the seed of Abraham, and heirs to the promises 
made to him, and are at present no more to be considered the covenant 
people of God, because descended from Abraham, than the Ishmaelites or 
Edomites; and that there appears, therefore, no promise in the Old or New 
Testaments that they will ever return as a nation, either as the Church or to 
the Church, or any other way, except as individuals, in common with the 
Gentiles.”] 


The Life, Character, and Acts of John the Baptist, and the Relation of his 
Ministry to the Christian Dispensation. By Rev. W. C. Duncan, 
A.M., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and Literature in 
Louisiana University. 

[The basis of this work is a German monograph, by L. Von Rohden, of 
Lubec, the whole of which has been carefully translated by Prof. Duncan, 


who has added matter of his own, amounting to one-third, or more, of the 
original work.] 


Ancient Christianity Exemplified, in the Private, Domestic, Social, and Civil 
Life of the Primitive Christians, and in the Original Institution, Offices, 
Ordinances, and Rites of the Church. By Lyman Coleman, Philadel- 
phia. 8vo, pp. 645. 

(“ Our stand- point,” the author says, “is that of a decided dissenter from 
the dogmas and doctrines of Episcopacy and Prelacy, respecting the govern- 
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ment, worship, discipline, and usages of the apostolical and primitive churches. 
It is essentially that of Planck, of Augusti, of Neander, of Béhmer, and gene- 
rally of the German Archzologists, from whose works this manual has been 
chiefly compiled.” The order in which the numerous topics necessarily em- 
braced in such a work are treated, is the following. What relates to the re- 
ligious, social and civil life of the primitive Christians, is given in the first five 
chapters. The general condition of the church is described in the sixth. 
Chapter VII. is upon the names and classes of Christians. Chapters VIII. 
—XIL.,, of the clergy, the different orders, election, ordination, &c. Chap- 
ter XIII. treats of churches and sacred places, with “ plans” from Rheinwald. 
This part contains incidental notices of early Christian art. From Chapter 
XIV. to XVIII. the various parts of religious worship are considered, the 
prayers, psalmody, use of the Scriptures, and homilies, including sections on 
the liturgies and ancient creeds ; several of the latter are given in full. The 
Rites of the Church, including discipline, are given in Ch. XIX.—XXIL; 
Chapter XXIII., Councils; XXIV., Marriage ; XX V., Funeral Ceremonies ; 
XXVL,, the Festivals of the Church. The work is concluded by chapters 
on the Armenians, by Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, missionary at Constantinople ; 
on the Nestorian church, by Rev. J. Perkins, of Oriimiah; and on the 
Sacred Seasons of the Puritans, Fasts and Thanksgivings, by Rev. Joseph 
B. Felt, the distinguished antiquary, of Boston. The Index of Autho- 
rities in fifteen closely printed pages, of Councils in alphabetical order, a 
full chronological Index from Rheinwald, somewhat altered, and a copious 
General Index, conclude the volume. And, to go from the end to the be- 
ginning, an Introduction of fifteen pages describes the chief works, German 
and English, relating to the subject.] 


Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Edited by Dr Emory. Fep. 8vo. 


[The particular value of the present edition of the Analogy, is found in 
the Analysis and Index, both of which aid very materially the study and 
use of the work. The former was left incomplete by the lamented Dr 
Emory, but has been carried out in accordance with Dr E.’s plan, as indi- 
cated by an outline found among his papers. The latter is based on Dr Ben- 
tham’s index, prepared in the lifetime of Bishop Butler, and lately brought 
to light. The Life contains such new facts as have been discovered by the 
researches of the Rev. Thomas Bartlett, in addition to the brief record which 
is familiar. Besides a few notes by the editor, a few are introduced from Dr 
Chalmers’s Lectures, and a few from Professor Fitzgerald’s edition of the 
Analogy.] 


Life of Roger Williams. By Romeo Elton, D.D. 


[Said to contain a large amount of curious information as to the times of 
the old Puritan.] 


Mysteries or Glympses of the Supernatural. By Charles Wyllys Elliot. 
12mo, pp. 273. 

{The author has here collected abundant illustrations of the superstitious 
credulity of which clairvoyance and “spirit rapping” are the latest attractions. 
The credence which this last imposition has apparently met with in all parts 
of the United States is humiliating. One of the Judges of New York holds 
recular communication with Dr Franklin! and the editor of the Church Re- 
view states that a certain reverend doctor of his acquaintance “ has faith in the 
mutterings of clairvoyants, even if they do lie terribly,”—as we believe they 
always do when fairly tested. ] 
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RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


I, BIBLICAL LEXICOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, INTERPRETATION, 
EXEGESIS, &c. 


Polyglott Bible. By R. Stier, and K. G. W. Theile. 


[This splendid Polyglott has been in course of publication since 1847. 
Three volumes 8vo are completed, the first containing the Pentateuch, the 
second the books of Scripture from Joshua to 2d Kings inclusive, and the 
third the New Testament Scriptures. Other parts of the work have appeared 
in smaller divisions, but it seems uncertain as yet whether it will be possible 
for the Editors to comprise what remains of Holy Writ in one volume, or 
whether two additional volumes will be needed to complete the work on the 
scale in which it has been begun. In the Old Testament, the two pages of 
the volumes when opened, present at one glance to the reader four columns; 
the first gives the Septuagint version, the second the Hebrew text, the third 
Luther’s German translation, and the fourth the Vulgate. Underneath the 
two pages are the various readings of the Septuagint, and the Hebrew, and 
the Vulgate, together with the different renderings in the various translations 
of De Wette, Van Ess, the Berlebenburg Bible, &c. The New Testament 
volume has first the Vulgate, the Greek text, and the Geneva version, and 
then the fourth column is eccupied with the various renderings of the diffe- 
rent translations. Underneath are the various readings of the Vulgate, and 
of the Greek text, according to the critical editions of Griesbach, Knapp, 
Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Hahn, and Theile. It is to be regretted 
that at the time this part of the work appeared, the second edition of Tischen- 
dorf’s Greek Testament was not available for the use of the editors. The 
work is an admirable specimen of printing, in clear bold type. It is published 
at Hielefeld.] 


Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. By First. Part II. 


{Part I., with an Introduction containing a short history of Hebrew lexico- 
graphy, has been received with great favour.] 


Thesaurus Philologicus. By Gesenius. Concluding No. 
[As is well known, Professor Rodiger had the charge of completing this 
work. The concluding Number is intended not merely to supply what was 
wanting at the death of Geseniuz, but to make euch additions and corrections to 


the preceding Numbers as the progress of biblical philology may have rendered 
necessary. ] 


Manual of Biblical Hermeneutics. By J: E. Cellerier. (In French.) 
8vo, pp. 383. Geneva. 

The Old and New Testament Cultus, especially Sabbath, Priesthood, 
Sacrament, and Offering. By Sartorius. 

The Mosaic and Rabbinical Civil Law, treated after the arrangement 
and division of the more modern iaw-books, and elucidated; with a 
statement of the sources. Vol. I., Part II. 8vo, pp. 141-436. Vi- 
enna. 

Biblico-Talmudical Medicine ; or, Pragmatic Exhibition of the Healing 
Art among the Ancient Israelites, from Abraham to the Conclusion of 
the Babylonish Talmud. Part II., 8vo, pp. 64; Part IIT., pp. 68. By 
R. Wunderbar. 

[What Fassel has done for the legal science of the Talmud, Hirschfield for 
the Talmudic mode of expounding the Bible, and Fiirst for the Talmudic 
schools in Asia, Wunderbar here attempts for its medical science. The in- 
troduction treats of, 1. The history of Israelitish medicine up to a. pv. 500. 
2. The weights, measures, instruments, and apparatus employed. 3. The 
literature of Israelitish medicine. Then follows the body of the treatise, dis- 
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cussing separately Materia Medica, Pharmacology, Macrobiotics, Dietetics, 
Pathology, and Chirurgy.] 


Disputatio de Antiquissimo Librorum Sacrorum nr omy catalogo, 
qui vulgo fragmentum Muratorii appellatur. By G. Von Gilse. 4to, 
pp- 31. 

(This is a “gratulations schrift,” by a Professor in the Baptist Seminary at 
Amsterdam, on the 25th anniversary of the induction of an older colleague. 
The most recent investigations of importance on this subject were by Credner 
in his History of the Canon (1847), and by Wieseler in the Studien und Kritiken 
of the same year, the former of whom chiefly regarded the explanation, the lat- 
ter the restoration of the text. Their differing so much as they did in the de- 

{ tails of their views, led to a renewed examination on the part of the author of 
this treatise. It contains a brief view of the literature of the Fragment, an 
{ attempt at the correction of the text, and remarks upon its probable age (which, 
like his predecessors, he fixes at about a. p. 170), its original language (Greek), 

its author, and the books of the New Testament included or omitted.] 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament: A Testimony against the same 
on the ground of the Word of God. By P. F. Keerl. 8vo, pp. 192. 

The Position and Value of the Apocrypha, in respect to Contents and 
Form, and Historically. By E. Kluge. 8vo, pp. 79. 


[Two prizes were recently offered in the Duchy of Baden for the best trea- 
tises against the reception of the Apocrypha in the editions of the Bible. The 
above are the two successful essays. That of Keer] took the first prize, and is a 
scientific investigation of the claims of the Apocrypha. That of Kluge is in 
dialogue form, and discusses the subject popularly.] , 


The Song of Solomon Expounded. By Hengstenberg. 8vo. Berlin. 
The “ Commentary on Isaiah,” by Dreschsler, will now, since his death, 
be completed by Delitzsch. 

[Two parts only were issued during Dreschsler’s life—the first in 1845, on 
chap. i. to xii., the second in 1849, completing chap. xxvii. Delitzsch expects, 
from papers put into his hands, to be able to continue the exposition through 
chap. xxxix. On the remaining portion of the book he will prepare an inde- 
pendent commentary of his own.] 


Jeremiah of Anathoth—his Prophecies and Lamentations expounded 
according to the Masoretic Text. By W. Neumann. 2 vols, 8vo., 
Leipsic. 

[Neumann is one of the contributors to Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeitschrift, 
and belongs to the school of theology which it represents.] 


Exposition of Micah. By C. P. Caspari. 8vo, pp. 458. 


[The author is Professor in the Norwegian Seminary of Christiana. The 
work is divided into three chapters. The first treats of the form and significa- 
tion of the name of the prophet ; of his birthplace (Moresheth-Gath), and native 

land (kingdom of Judah); of the period of his ministry, date of his book, and 

the truth and genuineness of its title (both of which it defends), The second 
chapter, which comprises the body of the work, contains the exposition of the 
‘ prophecy, in a full, continuous paraphrase, with foot-notes discussing all ques- 
| tions of criticism and interpretation, followed by a dissertation on the spirit of 
the prophet, and his peculiarities of style and language. The third chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of the relation between the book of Micah and the 
previous books of the Old Testament, the contemporary book of Isaiah (Mic. iv. 
1-3, Isa. ii, 2-4, is original with Micah, not Isaiah), the succeeding books of the 
Old Testament and those of the New. The prolixity of the book, and its love 
for minutiz, make it often dull. The paraphrase is for the most part clear and 
good; but the critical matter has been thrown into an unfortunate form for 
purposes of consultation ; and no pains have been taken, whether by an index, 
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or by numbers in the margin, to relieve the difficulty, so that it requires not a 
little labour and patience to find what one may be in quest of.] 


Commentary on Romans. By Philippi. Part III. (completing the 
work.) 
[The author, Professor of Theology at Dorpat, is Lutheran in his views, 
and very full on Imputed Righteousness, on which he wrote a separate treatise. 
This Commentary is condensed, well weighed, and most useful.] 


The Three Epistles of John. By Z. Diisterdieck. Proleg. cxii. pp. 
392. 


Introduction to the Apocalyptic Literature in general, and the Apoca- 
_ lypse of John in particular, by F. Liicke, is now complete, 8vo, pp. 
1074. 


Memoir upon Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. By Fallmerayer. 4to, 
pp. 48. 
[From the Transactions of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences.] 


A Glance at Palestine and its Christian Population. A Lecture. 
By Carl Ritter. Berlin, 1852. 


{An interesting sketch of Palestine and of its Christian population, by the 
celebrated geographer, Ritter. He shows the extraordinary light thrown on 
the book of Joshua by modern travels, and gives some interesting notices of 
the real spiritual concern excited by evangelical labours in Palestine.] 


II.—THEOLOGY—DOGMATIC, POLEMIC, AND PRACTICAL, 
An Encyclopedia for Protestant Theology and Church. 


[This important work (announced five years ago) is about to appear. It is 
edited by Dr Herzog, Ord. Prof. of Theology at Halle, with the assistance of a 
numerous corps of coadjutors, among whom may be named Gieseler, Hagenbach, 
Liicke, Nitzsch, Thilo, Tholuck, Twesten, Ullman, Umbreit, &c. It is to con- 
tain, in articles alphabetically arranged, the results of scientific investigation in 
every department of theology, and will be issued in Nos, of five sheets each. 
Ten Nos. to make a Vol., and the work to extend to Ten Vols. Its publica- 
tion is expected to occupy five or six years.] 


Christ, or the Doctrine of the Old and New Testament of the Person 
of the Redeemer, biblico-dogmatically developed. By Adolph Schu- 
mann. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 442. 

[Contains a discussion of the Messianic element in the Old Testament, and 
the teachings of Christ concerning himself. The doctrine of the apostles con- 
cerning Christ is to follow. The author’s views are those of obsolete Rational- 
ism with a modern dress. ] 


Christian Dogmatics. By J. P. Lange. Part III.—Dogmatics applied, 
Polemics and Irenics. 8vo, pp. 344. - 
[This work is a mere philosophical speculation, which makes Christianity a 
glorification of all forms of Gentilism. Rudelbach unmasks the first part as 
not Christianity.] 


Dr Martin Luther’s Christian Lessons for every day in the year. Se- 
lected from his entire works. 2d edit. Hamburg. 

[This admirable selection from Luther’s writings was published in 1817 by an 
aged minister of the Word, who had used it daily for thirty years, and who 
stated that to no other human book was he so much indebted. We can readily 
suppose so, for the volume shows us the very heart of the great Reformer, and 
is replete with those rich views of Christ’s substitution and of imputed righte~ 
ousness on which he lived—the secret of his strength. The volume is distri. 
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bated into portions, after the manner of Bogatsky, for every day of the year, 
and is reprinted by Wichern for the purposes of the Inner Mission, As a means 
of bringing the soul to central truth for its daily food, it may be very useful 
and acceptable to our German readers. ] 


Discourses by F. Ahlfeld. Halle, 1850-52. 


[The author of these sermons is one of those men whose rich gifts and popu- 
lar oratory throw a fascinating spell upon the minds of thousands, essentially a 
poet in every sentence, and one whose deep and strong emotions spread a con- 
tagious sympathy to others. ‘Though perhaps not full enough in statirg doc- 
trine, he shows more powerfully than almost any that doctrine as breathing in 
the believer’s life. But it is not to criticise their literary merits that we notice 
his sermons. It is rather to call attention to one, who in reference to the Sab- 
bath and to the family, bas taken a position to be imitated not only by his 
countrymen but in all countres. In his preface to sermons on the Sunday, he 
points to England as a land determined, notwithstanding her share in the world’s 
commerce, to have her Sabbath, and tells how he exulted like a child when he 
heard that our Parliament declared that on that day no post should run. We 
never were more persuaded of our national influence, and of our national sin in 
not acting out that resolution, As to the family again, he is far in advance of 
the majority of his countrymen. He demonstrates that the restoration of reli- 
gion to the family is the great question of the age. He says, if the house has 
no religious worship, the worship of the church is as a streamlet in the sand, or 
as a drop falling on a heated stone, soon evaporated and gone.] 


Culture and Christianity. A Lecture by Dr L. Wiese. Berlin, 1852. 


[This is a beautiful discourse, in which the author shows the necessity of 
Christianity te true culture, and sketches the Platonic enthusiasm of Florence, 
the career of Bessanon, of Tiberius Hemsterhuys, of Olympia Morata, and of 
the Princess Galitzin,—the two latter escaping at last to Christianity.] 


A Discourse on Sacrifices. By Hengstenberg. Berlin, 1852. 


[Within the compass of this discourse of 65 pages the celebrated author 
compresses the thinking of his life on the subject of the Old Testament eacri- 
fices. With some defects, this is perhaps the most satisfactory explanation 
of the subject to be met with. The sin-offering is referred simply to the 
atonement. The burnt-offering, he shows, was offered by those who were 
in a state of grace, and denoted the living sacrifice of tlie believer. The 
thank-offering did not, like the two former, represent the person of the 
offerer, but only his gift: and as proving this, the thank-offering could 
never immediately follow a sin-offering, and had always a burnt-offer- 
ing as its necessary foundation. Then the meat-offering, always follow- 
ing only the burnt-offering and thank-offering, denoted good works: for 
good works must always be preceded by the dedication of the whole per- 
son. The meat-offering, he further explains, required to be without leaven 
(1 Cor. v. ), without honey (1 John ii. 16), with oil, denoting the Spirit, with 
salt (Col. iv. 6), with incense (Ps. exlii. 1). He finds, i in a word, something 
analogous to the whole Christian life in these sacrifices. And the character 
of his simple but able delineation is almost wholly relieved of the suspicious 
conjectures so generally adhering to discussions of this nature.] 


Ill. CHURCH HISTORY AND CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The Gospel of Marcion. By G. Volckmar. 8vo, pp. 268. 


[Text, and criticism with reference to the Gospels of Justin Martyr, the 
Clementines, and the Apostolical Fathers. A revision of the more modern in- 
vestigations, according to the sources themselves, for the determination of the 
text and the interpretation of the Gospel of Luke.] 
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The History of the Christian Church in Ancient Times. By Professor 
H. U. J. Thiersch. Vol. I. 

[Devoted to the Church in the Apostolical age, and the origin of the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. The volume was prepared from materialscollected by the author 
before he was withdrawn from his former sphere of labour, by the adoption of 
Irvingite notions, The English Review, however (we observe), speaks of it as 
“ strongly tinged with Irvingism,” and of the English edition as ‘ translated 
by an Irvingite who has considerably developed its tendencies in his annota- 
tions.” Theirsch has moreover gone to the utmost extreme in proposing an 
Irenicum with Rome, and in smoothing the points of difference. ] 


History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Ed. Reuss, 
(Professor at Strasburg), in 2 vols., 8vo. (French.) 

A New Edition of Eusebius has been issued by Schwegler (Tiibingen), 
with brief notes and full and valuable indices. 

Also, vols. I. and III. of Tertullian, by Fr. Oehler. Vol. I. containing 
“Libri apologetici et qui ad ritus et mores Christianorum pertinent,” 
and Vol. III. “ Dissertationes.” Vol. II. is in progress. 

Weigel of Leipsic announces as forthcoming Vol. I. of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum Greecorum Dogmatica. Edited by Prof. Thilo. This volume 
is to contain Athanasius. 


The Apostolical and Post-apostolical Age, with reference to the diffe- 
rences and agreements of Paul and the other Apostles, of Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. A Prize-Essay by G. V. Lechler. 4to, pp. 348. 

[A Prize-essay.] 


The Epochs of Ecclesiastical Historiography. By F. C. Baur. 8vo, pp. 
269. Tiibingen. 


[He distinguishes six epochs : 1, The old Catholic, represented by Eusebius 
and others, on through the middle ages. 2. The old Protestant, represented by 
Flacius and the Magdeburg Centuriators. 3. The opposition to the Centuria- 
tors, on the Romish side by Baronius, on the Protestant by Arnold. 4. The 
gradual transition from the dualistic view of the world to the idea of historical 
development, Mosheim, Walch, and others. 5, The pragmatic method, Planch, 
Henke, &e. 6. The striving after an objective view of history characterises the 
most recent church historians, Marheinecke, Neander, Gieseler, Hase, and 
others. The consideration of these is followed by a seventh section, containing 
the results, and hints upon the idea of the church, the periods of church his- 
tory, its arrangement, and the relation of general to special church history. 
He makes no mention in the work of any French or English name. The work 
is essentially rationalistic.] 


A Ritual of the Cathari. Edited by E. Cunitz. 8vo, pp. 88. 


[Dr Cunitz found the MS. (now published for the first time) in the library 
at Lyons. It consisted of thirteen pages appended to a New Testament in the 
Romish language. The registrar of the Rhone department took it for a Wal- 
densian or Albigensian relic. The author and Dr Gieseler both regard it as a 
remnant of the formularies and rituals of the Cathari, belonging to the 13th or 
14th centuries, and in the language of the Troubadours of that time. It con- 
sists of three parts,—viz., a formulary for confession, for introduction into the 
first grade of church communion, and for introduction into the final grade. If 
the supposition be correct, this is the first of the writings of the Cathari ever 
published, A German translation is given with the text, followed by a critical 
dissertation upon their life and doctrine. ] 


Synchronous History of the Church and of the World in the Middle 
Ages. By J. F. Damberger. 8vo. Vol. II., pp. 979. 
Pragmatical History of the German Councils, from the Fourth Century 
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to the Council of Trent. By A. J. Binterim. Vols, III. and IV. 
—2d edition. 


[The author is well known as the learned champion of the Roman Catholic 
interest. ] 


The Reformation in East Friesland up to the year 1535. By C. A. Cor- 
nelius, Priv. Doc. in the University at Breslau. 8vo, pp. 66. 

(The author claims for this apparently unimportant district of Holland no 
mean influence upon the course of the Reformation, especially during what he 
calls its second period; that, viz., between the time when it was a contest be- 
tween the learned, and the time when its cause was espoused by governments. } 


History of German Protestantism in the years 1555-1581. Vol.I. By 
H. Heppe. 8vo, pp. 665. 
[This volume carries down the history to 1562. Large use has been made of 
original sources, especially of those furnished by the archives at Cassell. The 
author is thoroughly Lutheran in his views and sympathies. ] 


The Spirit of the Lutheran Theologians of Wittenberg in the course of 
the 17th century. By Prof. Tholuck. 8vo, pp. 434. 


[This work is preparatory to the history of Rationalism, for which the dis- 
tinguished author has long been collecting materials, He promises soun to issue 
“ The Academical Life” of the same period. A practical collateral object is, by 
the picture presented of Lutheranism as it then was, to rebuke Lutheranism as 
it is. In a notice in Zancke’s Literarisches Centralblatt the work is said to con- 
tain ‘*a rich mine of materials not only for the history of the Lutheran theolo- 
gians of Wittenberg, but for the history of the numerous controversies within 
the Lutheran Church at that period.” } 


Hessian Church History since the Reformation. By F. W. Hassenkamp. 
Vol. L., pp. 640. Marburg. 

[A valuable work, and full of research without parade.] 

History of the Christian Life in the Rhenish and pe es Evangeli- 
cal Church. Vol. Il. The 17th century, or the Dominant Church 
and the Sects. By M. S. Goebel. 8vo, pp. 880. Coblentz. 

[The author has written with great candour and impartiality, and holds the 
balance between Lutheran and Reformed. ] 

Contributions to the Church History of the Evangelical Lutheran Con- 


vegation at Frankfort on the Maine, with special relation to Liturgy. 
y C. Becker. 8vo, pp. 217. 


[The author is a worthy Evangelical Lutheran Minister. ] 
Dr Hirsch (Prof. Berlin), Erinnerungen an den grossen Churfiirsten 
und an seine Gemahlin Louise von Oranien. Berlin, 1852. 


[A very instructive account of the great Elector, and of his consort, with 
notices of their Christian character, and of the state of Prussia and of the 
Netherlands at that period; but not quite just to Calvinism and the Reformed. ] 

Uber die Bedeutung Berlins in der grossen Zeit wnserer Zeit von 
Frahndorf Vortrag. 1852. 

[The author shows that Prussia owes all to her Protestantism, points out 
those modern tendencies from which Christianity has nothing to expect, and 
shows in a masterly manner that atheism is the last absurdity of the whole 
previous philosophy.] 


IV. PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philosophy of the Greeks. By Dr Ed. Zeller. Vol. III., Part 2. 
[This part completes the work. The subjects of the new part are the later 
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Sceptics; then, as forerunners of New Platonism, the New Pythagoreans, the 
Pythagoreising Platonists and later Stoics, the Jewish Philosophy before Philo, 
and Philo. The principal topic of the volume, however, is New Platonism, 
which is first discussed in general—its nature, origin, and development ; then 
at length, in Plotinus and his School, Jamblich and the Syrian School, and the 
School of Athens.] 


The History of Philosophy. By Dr Heinr. Ritter. Vol. XI. 

[A chapter of this volume is given to Descartes, one to Geulinox, one to 
Spinoza, and one to Pascal and Malebranche, as exhibiting the consequences of 
the Cartesian philosophy in France. Book V. discusses “The Rationalism of 
Descartes and the Cartesian School.” Book VI. treats of the beginnings of 
**English Philosophy in Sensualism and Rationalism.” The particular topics 
are English Philosophers before Locke, Locke, and Shaftesbury. Vol. XII., 
completing the work, is to appear in a year.} 


Religion and Philosophy in their World—Historical Development and 
relation to each other. By A. Gladisch. 8vo, pp. 235. 
Sketch of the History of Philosophy. By J. N. Uschold.- 8vo, pp. 266. 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mythology of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Germans, and Northern 
Nations. By J. Spitzer. Part Il. 8vo, pp. 139. 
Universal History of Culture. By Wachmutt. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 658. 
[This volume contains the history of modern culture. It is divided into four 
books :—1. Formation of theChristian- European Culture, 2.Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Judicial Constitution. 3. Natural Science, Material Interests, War. 4. 
Mental and Moral Culture. This last book is subdivided, thus : (1.) Education, 
Learning, Scientific Culture generally. (2.) Spoken Language, Writing, Print- 
ing, Popular Literature. (3.) Philology, Antiquities, Paleography. (4.) His- 
tory. (6) Philosophy. (6.) Doctrines of Religion, Piety, Morality. (7.) 
Poetry, Elegant Prose. (8.) Painting, Statuary, Architecture. (9.) Music, 
Dancing, the Drama.] 
Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Old Slavic, Gothic, and German. By Bopp. Part VI. 4to, pp. 
1157-1511. 
Several Parts of Grimm’s German Lexicon have been issued. It had 


the unprecedented patronage of 7000 subscribers before the first 
number was issued. 











